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EDITORIAL 


january, 1950 


N succeeding pages, Sir Stanley Unwin discusses the 

various taxes imposed by different countries on the 
inflow of books: in the Press lately there has been much talk 
on the exemption of certain plays from entertainment tax, 
and before that there was debate on the question of food 
subsidies, another form of taxation. Reflecting upon these 
together, I considered how typical it is of our time that a 
large proportion of the money paid for one thing is in reality 
taken away to pay for another, about which the purchaser is 
rarely consulted, and as we turned over into a new year, 
prompted by the thoughts of future and past which that 
always brings, I wondered anew what any distant historian 
would make of our era and whether he would label it as the 
Age of Perversity. 

Man crawls before he can walk, of course, and when he is 
learning to walk, care must be taken to see that he does not 
fall in attempting to run. Many a child’s first memories of 
what should be the freedom of walking are not of enlarged 
space or pleasure of movement but of the pen into which 
he was put, of the gate he found at the top of the nursery 
stairs. Man’s hands (and feet, too) go before his head, and 
his head goes before his heart, so that he is constantly having 
to safeguard himself from the results of his own discoveries. 
As he extends his activities on the one side, he forces himself 
to limit them on another. As new worlds open up, new frontiers 
are decreed: iron curtains descend, not only ahead but 
behind, so that while it is still uncertain whether he can go 
forward, it is impossible for him to return. As human life is 
prolonged, new means of annihilating it are devised. Man 
gives to himself with one hand, and takes away with the 
other. 

To say this is not to deny progress. It is not even seriously 
to query the direction that progress is taking; but it is to remind 
ourselves that it may not be as real and is certainly not as 
rapid as we would like to persuade ourselves. 
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On the surface, the history of transport over the last two 
hundred years provides us with a most striking instance of 
progress—from coach to car, horse to horse-power, sail to 
steam. To-day we can fly comfortably in a few hours to places 
it would have taken our fathers weeks to reach. But to-day 
we are not free to do it; currency and other regulations forbid. 
To-day, one at least of the Three Wise Men would have been 
turned back from his journey because of the gold he brought 
with him, and the others would probably have come up against 
passport controls, forbidden zones, health regulations. 

Health again is another matter in which, as a whole, we have 
indubitably progressed. During this time of year in my child- 
hood, at the beginning of the century, plans were always 
liable to be upset by illnesses of one kind or another. ‘These 
were not regarded as epidemics, but as much part of the season 
as bare trees or fog. Even at more clement times of the year, 
indisposition was with us. There were headaches, darkened 
rooms; there was straw outside houses, to lessen the clatter 
of cabs. Whether one was ‘feeling up to the mark’ or not was a 
matter of perpetual concern, because, as I look back, one 
rarely was. Much of this was due to the lives led, to laziness, 
lacing, and liver. More was due to lack of light, anemia, 
and genuine misunderstanding of nourishment. In the 
pantomimes of the day, the principal boys were buxom—the 
‘Fine Woman’ was at her zenith—but the children of the 
chorus were skinny; to-day, the position is reversed. To-day, 
you need not be ill. You can get over pneumonia without 
going to bed and be through with jaundice in a matter of 
days instead of weeks. I refer not to the new health insurance, 
which I have heard called a medical orderly service (nor to be 
decried, if recognized as such), but to the specialized attention 
of which science is now capable. 

This in itself is typical of our age. Our bodies are vastly 
improved, as may be evidenced not only by the muscles of 
the young but by the agility of the old who have learnt 
to leap on and off buses which, without ever stopping, yet 
manage always to accelerate as soon as anyone tries to board 
or leave them. Feats which would once have won plaudits 
in a ballet or on an ice rink are now managed daily at every 
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bus hesitatory point. The fact that this is necessary is another 
pointer. One looks at the faces of those who have ‘made it’ 
and at the expressions of those who have made them ‘make 
it’. The one is worn out, the other grown in. Our bodies may 
be better, our hearts are worse. 

Healthy bodies walk or jostle three abreast down the streets; 
they are topped by drawn faces, parched as lampshades with 
no light behind. The eyes are no longer looking out, but 
scuttling within, wondering if they can jump the queue of 
their own conscience. Courtesy has become a form to be 
filled up only when necessary—in order to obtain something, 
and faces in repose, which is always the time they mean most, 
are apt to show that that repose is no longer a rest of fortified 
recollection but a jangling nightmare of dissatisfied determina- 
tion and unadmitted showing-off. The word is ‘get’ not ‘give’ 
and ‘tough’, not ‘tender’. Tough is a poor word, a weak word, 
for it is applied to things that have passed their use, are 
unpliable, aren’t brave but bitter. ‘Out of the strong comes 
forth sweetness.’ This attitude, I feel, is exemplified by the 
present cult of Father Christmas as opposed to the service of 
the Child, which is, as I see it, the worshipping of the innocence 
in all of us, particularly in that love which creates another 
life. The natural human ‘anxiety’ at being happy has, equally 
naturally, to offset that with a massacre of Innocents, in order 
to show what one has barely escaped from. To-day we have 
instead of the Three Magi bringing gifts to the Child—which I 
take to mean our own selves coming on a journey to earn 
salves for innocence—the much less enlightened conception 
of Father Christmas bringing you presents, which is why I 
called his a present cult, ‘If you are good.’ Saint Nicholas 
had no concern with the good; he merely loaded some girls’ 
stockings with money in order to prevent them going on the 
streets. It was again, the Child—the young in us—who 
thought of putting out provender for his reindeer, and thus 
created the Continental legend of the sabots stuffed with 
straw. If that thoughtfulness, that giving rather than taking, 
and that sense of kinship with what is living (rather than a 
mask) could be more used, with greater strength, and there- 
fore tenderness, could we wish ourselves a Happy New Year. 
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THE FREE FLOW OF BOOKS 


SIR STANLEY UNWIN, LL.D. 


ESOLUTIONS are not enough. They are too often merely 
Roca intentions’ with which the road to hell, according to 
the proverbs of many countries, is reported to be paved. 

This outburst is prompted by the fate of the resolution 
unanimously passed by the Ministers of Education of the allied 
countries in London in 1944 that, in future, there should be no 
obstacles of any kind to impede the free flow of books from 
one country to another. 

Before the war, little more than ten years ago, scarcely any 
country except the United States taxed books, and the U.S.A. 
confined themselves to books in English, thus, in effect, ‘dis- 
criminating’ against the British Commonwealth. Few countries 
obstructed in any way or by any device the entry of book post 
packages, even if a few delayed parcels or freight shipments. 
For that happy state of affairs the world owed some thanks to 
the International Publishers Congress which consistently 
strove not merely to remove existing barriers but, still more 
important, to prevent any new ones being erected. 

To-day, following a war for freedom of thought, govern- 
ments seem to take a delight in hampering, though in varying 
degrees, the free interchange of literature. I have in front of 
me as I write a chart over two-thirds of a square metre in size 
issued by the Publishers Association of Great Britain, 19 Bed- 
ford Square, London, W.C. 1, and readily obtainable from 
them, summarizing the Regulations affecting the export of 
British books. It covers no less than fifty-five countries and with 
the exception of the United States which still discriminates 
against the British Commonwealth, nearly all these regula- 
tions are applicable to books from all countries. 

Here are just a few examples of direct taxation. The 
countries are named alphabetically. 

BELGIUM imposes a 44 per cent taxe de transmission on a value 
calculated as Frcs. 7,000 per 100 kilos. 
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It will be observed that already with my first example books 
are being taxed by weight—not a method of assessing their 
value one would expect a cultured country to adopt. But the 
next case is worse. 

Braziv has a 5 per cent tax on all sterling payments, import 
duty of Cruz 1.54 per kilo on books in full cloth or leather 
bindings. Handling charge of 10 per cent on duty, 2 per cent 
social levy. Postal levy of Cruz 2.50 per parcel. 

Surprisingly enough, five obstacles are not enough for our 
good friends in Brazil. Consular invoices costing nearly £5 are 
required on all packets of a value exceeding £9 and a fine is 
payable by the importer equal, and in addition to import 
duty when Consular Invoices are not provided. It is often 
cheaper to pay the fine instead of the Consular charge, so that 
the regulations seem to be designed to encourage one to break 
them rather than to observe them. 

It is a wonder that any books get through to Brazil at all. 
That they do surmount such obstructions indicates the hunger 
there is for them. Thanks to the recent Anglo-Brazilian cultural 
convention there is a prospect of some (why not all?) of these 
obstacles being removed. 

Canapa has an 8 per cent sales tax charged on entry from 
which she has not yet followed Britain’s example of wholly 
exempting books. The tax is payable on entry, often involving 
the would-be reader or bookseller in a journey of many miles 
to the nearest customs post office—if the tax itself is not 
sufficient to deter him. 

Cusa requires book importers to be mathematicians because 
there is an import duty on all except textbooks of 0.go Cuban 
$ per 100 Kilos plus Public Works Tax of 0-30 Cuban $ per 
100 Kilos plus surcharge of 20 per cent of sum of the two 
duties. But by the time you have worked that out you must 
start again and add g per cent sales tax on duty-paid value. 

FINLAND, a country of book lovers, charges 10 per cent sales 
tax on entry plus 10 per cent turnover tax on increased value. 
Here you have once again a tax on a tax. 

Theoretically there is no duty upon books entering FRANCE, 
but in practice the story is very different; there is a production 
tax levied not merely on the cost of the books but on the 
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postage. Then there is a charge on every parcel, and in addition, 
in some cases, a transaction tax. It may take a bookseller a 
large slice out of his day having all his parcels checked by the 
inspectors, and then instead of having them delivered to him 
he has to hire a van to fetch them. Finally, when he has sold 
the books he has to pay a turnover tax and a local tax. It is 
difficult to believe that France of all countries could treat 
literature in such a humiliating fashion. 

IcELAND, which always prided itself that it didn’t and never 
would tax books, has fallen a prey to the disease, and now 
imposes a 6 per cent tax plus 1 per cent for the licence, plus 
2 per cent sales tax. 

ITALY now levies a 10 per cent duty plus 2-3 per cent local 
tax. 

Norway has a 11 per cent ad valorem sales tax included in 
retail price from which books are not yet (alas!) exempted. 

The Puiippines lets in United States Publications free of 
duty, but taxes all other books 10 per cent—a piece of ‘dis- 
crimination’ against which no one has ever heard an American 
protest. 

SWITZERLAND has a Customs Tax (Handlungs-Gebuhr) of 
Frcs. 5 per 100 Kilos plus Turnover Tax of Frcs. 52 per 100 
Kilos. 

The net revenue derived from these taxes is in many cases 
negligible and in some (such as the Swiss Handlungs-Gebuhr) 
the cost of obstructing the book packages and collecting the 
tax may even exceed the receipts. 

Apparently in some countries it is cheaper to bribe the 
Customs officials than to pay the taxes. Still more surprising, 
this is in some instances the recognized method of paying the 
officials, who thus have a vested interest in maintaining the 
maximum obstruction. The greater variety of taxes, the more 
opportunities to collect bribes. 

But taxes are not the only obstruction books have to face in 
the post-war world. There are forms and formalities. Take the 
case of Belgium, where a highly complicated calculation is 
involved to determine whether or not special ‘Green Customs 
Labels’ are required. Yes, I mean it, ‘Green Labels,’ and it is 
an expensive and troublesome matter for the recipient if the 
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sender makes a mistake. Last, but not least, there are the 
currency difficulties. These are, in many cases, temporarily 
unavoidable and so long as they do not endure a day longer 
than necessary, forgivable. 

Now the effect upon the general reader of these many ways 
of obstructing books is serious. Until recently, for example, in 
order to avoid spending dollars on ‘pulp’ fiction and at the 
same time to avoid ‘discrimination’ against the United States, 
a special licence had to be obtained before books could be 
imported into the United Kingdom and licences were re- 
stricted to those who had imported books before the war. This 
created much ill will in many countries. In Australia and Eire 
this licensing system was erroneously regarded as a method of 
‘banning’ books of Australian or Irish origin. 

Fortunately, British restrictions are no longer formidable. 
Books from the Dominions (other than Canada), the Colonies 
and most of the sterling and soft currency areas can now be 
freely imported under open general licence. It is only importa- 
tions from hard currency countries that are limited and we are 
free to import twice as much from the U.S.A. as before the 
war. We, in Britain, are thus comparatively lucky, but a 
Frenchman wanting to order books from a British bookseller 
would not find his path smoothed for him by his government. 
Happily, however, there are several excellent bookshops in 
Paris carrying extensive stocks of English books prepared to 
relieve him of trouble and obtain his requirements for him. 

Nevertheless, the uncertainties and delays all these many 
forms of obstruction involve are not only vexatious, but press 
particularly hard upon students in foreign countries. British 
medical and technical works have in large measure displaced 
German textbooks, but in some of those parts of the world 
where they are most needed the flow is reduced to a mere 
trickle. A doctor in Spain or an engineer in Japan may thus be 
kept waiting almost indefinitely for information readily obtain- 
able from British books. And, in the case of Spain, not merely 
books themselves but Spanish translations which were appear- 
ing in considerable numbers have been completely held up 
owing to the failure of the Spanish authorities to allocate in 
practice and not merely in theory, any portion of the large 
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amounts of sterling derived, for example, from the sale of 
oranges, to the payment of even the most modest sums for 
translation rights. 

If Western Union is to have any meaning, and if travel is 
to become increasingly difficult rather than easier for 
Europeans, the only means of getting to know one another will 
be through books. This involves not merely a freer interchange 
of the books themselves, but the encouragement of translations. 

The idea, prevalent in some countries, that their authors 
need ‘protection’ from the competition of translations is on the 
face of it ridiculous because with translations there are, in 
effect, two authors (the author and translator) to be paid 
instead of one, and many standard works remain untrans- 
lated just because of this double expense. 

Happily, since the war more English books have been trans- 
lated into other languages than at any previous period, and 
this we owe in large part to the work of the British Council in 
promoting a knowledge of English and the British way of life. 
The movement in the reverse direction was somewhat 
hindered, until recently by the difficulties connected with the 
importation of books from abroad. That trouble has ceased, 
but almost simultaneously other obstacles to the interchange 
of thought sprang up. For example, the thousands of lovers of 
English literature in Israel (and for that matter Iceland) have 
found their supplies almost completely cut off owing to the 
unwillingness of their governments to grant even the most 
trifling priority to books in their sterling allocations. 

What excuse is there for treating the dissemination of know- 
ledge with such utter disregard? Ought it to be necessary to 


remind all governments of these famous words of Winston 
Churchill’s :-— 


“Books in all their variety offer the means whereby civilization may 
be carried triumphantly forward,’ 


or to emphasize Emerson’s statement— 
‘In the highest civilization, the book is still the highest delight.’ 


No one who has read Professor Richard A. Wilson’s reveal- — 
ing book, The Miraculous Birth of Language,} can fail, I think, to 
1J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 
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be convinced that the unique and deciding factor in the pro- 
gress. of man’s mental and spiritual development was the 
emergence of language and particularly. written language. 
Previously the world was a vanishing, unrecorded world, and 
it was language which introduced the element of permanence, 
giving to us in Professor Wilson’s words :— 

“The completely adequate instrument of the free and conscious 
mind.’ 

Books are by far the most important form in which this instru- 
ment is given continuity. 

But, as will be seen, post-war governments are treating this 
unique and priceless instrument with scant respect. There is 
an increasing tendency in many otherwise civilized countries 
to treat books as if they were merely an ordinary commodity of 
commerce, without cultural value or importance. That way 
lies disaster. 7 

We none of us feel much respect for men or women who 
regard books as being of no consequence—something with 
which they could quite well do without. In fact, though we 
may not say so, we have no little contempt for them. Ought 
we to respect a nation which treats books in just that fashion? 
Would it not be true to say that the cultural level of a people 
could quite properly be measured by its treatment of books. 
Hitler had books publicly burned. But there are less dramatic 
ways of preventing books achieving their full purpose than 
burning them. Many governments seem content to act upon 
the precept— 

‘Thou shalt not kill; but needst not strive 
Officiously to keep alive.’ 


They say in effect, ‘If anything must be hampered or taxed, let 
it be books’ instead of laying down clearly the fundamental 
principle that the one thing no country can afford to hamper, 
limit, or tax is knowledge. 

Were their cultural level tested by their attitude to books, 
and this includes their attitude to copyright, many important 
countries would indeed fare badly. 

In some cases the ill-treatment of books is due to thought- 
lessness, in fact more to accident than design. It often occurs 
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through treating them as ‘just another commodity’ like a 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer wanted to do when he 
said, in justification of levying a purchase tax upon them, that 
he could not distinguish between books and boots. Fortu- 
nately he was soon made to recognize their difference. On 3rd 
May, 1940, a letter appeared in The Times reading as follows: 


‘Emphasis has properly been placed on the fact that the tax on 
purchases will not be levied on food for the body, but in characteristi- 
cally English fashion there has been no reference to food for the mind. 
I hope no one will have the temerity to suggest that it is not needed or 
that it is merely a luxury. The book trade is staggering under a series 
of blows, of which war risks insurance and acute paper shortage are 
but two. It would indeed be ironical if it were completely knocked out 
by a levy on the purchase of books—in effect by a tax on knowledge. 

‘The International Publishers’ Congress has consistently stood for 
the free exchange of books everywhere and its efforts have met with 
almost uniform success. It would be humiliating if in a war for 
freedom of thought the sale of books in which man’s highest thoughts 
are enshrined should be hampered by taxation.’ 


The Publishers’ Association led by Mr. Geoffrey Faber, its 
President at that time, organized a most successful campaign 
in support of my letter, and no one was more surprised than 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the unanimity with which 
intelligent people in all sections of the community rose with 
one accord against a tax on knowledge. As a result, books 
were exempted from purchase tax and still are free of all 
taxation in Great Britain—something of which we may justly 
be proud. 

The fact is that no government finds it easy to defend the 
taxation or obstruction of knowledge when once it is publicly 
challenged, or likes to be held up to ridicule by an announce- 
ment that they are treating books like potatoes and taxing them 
by weight. The remedy then for these many obstructions 
to the free flow of books is ruthless publicity; praise of countries 
which offer no obstruction to books; the pillory for those that do. 

Such an urgent plea for freedom for books immediately 
brings the question ‘what kind of books?’ Trevelyan’s Social 
Fistory or the works of Edgar Wallace? To that question the 
answer is twofold. Firstly, ‘one man’s meat is another man’s 
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poison’ and no intelligent person wants his mental diet pre- 
scribed for him let alone to place himself at the mercy of a 
censor. Secondly, experience has shown that where there is 
obstruction it is the better type of book that suffers. The cheap 
and quickly saleable book will always leap the barriers more 
readily than the slow selling scholarly work. Away then with 
the barriers. 

A Goering may speak with contempt of culture, but not 
civilized human beings proud of the intellectual and moral 
status of the countries to which they belong. 

When the searchlight is turned on to these dark corners and 
the present scandalous treatment of books is exposed there will 
be a hurry and a scurry to clean them out, so ashamed will 
those who are responsible be made to feel. It is only the 
unlettered and ignorant who will be annoyed or seek to 
condemn such publicity. The better elements in all the nations 
will welcome a campaign to give to books ‘the noblest of man’s 
works’ the freedom and status they so rightly deserve. It is a 
mission in which we can all of us proudly take our part. 

At the Cultural Conference of the European Movement 
held at Lausanne since this article was written, Sir Stanley 
Unwin spoke about the Hindrances to the Free Flow of Books 
in Europe, and at the close of the proceedings the following 
resolution was unanimously passed:— 

‘That the Cultural Conference of the European Move- 
ment deplores the many kinds of obstruction and many 
forms of taxation set forth in the accompanying chart which 
hamper the free flow of books from one country to another 
and regards it as vital to the well-being of Europe that all 
such restrictions should be swept away. 

‘The Conference accordingly urges the European Move- 
ment to press the various European Governments to take im- 
mediate steps to remove all obstacles to the free flow of books. 

‘Furthermore, that the European Governments should 
be urged to ensure that in the event of shortage of currency, 
books, in view of the vital character and the relatively small 
amount of money involved, should be granted priority.’ 

This is an expanded version of an article which appeared in 
“The Times’’, 
it 


THE FAMILY 
CONSTELLATION 


(in the Old Testament) 
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A Bet: family represents sociologically the smallest unit of 
individuals: psychologically it is the cradle of the biggest 
problems, as it is within the family that personality is formed. 

The emphasis placed on blood relationship is of very ancient 
date, when the survival of the tribe depended on the co- 
operative action of its members, and this need of defending 
oneself against forces of impersonal nature and power of 
personal enemies required strong bonds of togetherness. 
Committed to the belief that ‘blood is thicker than water’ the 
members of a family could subordinate themselves, and their 
individual rights, to the necessity of strengthening the power 
and prestige of the head of the family, and they were con- 
sidered his living possessions which secured for the father 
might and honours. 

Unfortunately the myth of the importance of blood ties 
survived the necessities of tribal life, and the changing condi- 
tions of the following centuries; and in neurotic distortion it 
found its most terrible expression, in recent years, in an 
ideology which again insisted that the individual had obliga- 
tions to this ‘blood’ alone in his tribal or national set-up, to 
the detriment or exclusion of the rest of mankind. 

Yet, legends perpetuated by word of mouth, as well as 
historical data, record fights between parents and children, 
and sibling rivalry leading to wars among members of one 
family no less disastrous than the interfamilial feuds. 

It seems that harmonious family life did not arouse the 
greatest interest; but just these struggles. The Philemon and 
Baucis couple can be quoted whenever happy marriages are 
discussed, but far more frequent are reports, sometimes tinged 
with horror, that blood alone is not always a connecting 
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element; that brotherly love is not an innate trait; that often 
a brother cannot be trusted more, but much less, than others. 
Very common facts which prove that the family is not always 
the homestead of harmony must have struck early observers 
just as much as they are now a matter of wide psychological 
and sociological research. The ‘unnatural’ behaviour evident 
in jealousy, rivalry, and hatred among members of one 
family was and is of greatest interest, while harmony could be 
dismissed curtly with: ‘and they lived happily together ever 
after’. 

The battles before this happy ending—if ever it was reached 
—the failures and mistakes, the accomplishments and strivings, 
drew attention to the child that the struggling individual 
had once been; and so we can understand how the oldest 
legends and fairy tales can be so full of observation of different 
behaviour patterns of children in one family; of the most 
commonly prevailing behaviour patterns of children in 
different families, but in the same position in the family 
constellation; and of the influence of physical handicaps on 
the development of character. How different the goals of 
children are, and how differently they go about bringing them 
to realization! But it seems that, in spite of what people knew 
through observation, not all of them understood that it is the 
child himself who experiences his body, his place in his 
family, his parents and his siblings, and that it is the child 
himself who forms from all these understood, or un-understood 
impressions, a picture of his world in which he 1s attempting to 
fulfill himself. 

Many people, even now, consider it as fantastic that so 
unimportant a factor as being born an only child, a firstborn, 
a secondborn or a youngest child should have any influence 
on the character development of the individual. The emphasis 
placed on these ‘accidentals’ on the part of some psychologists 
appears exaggerated, although the same people accept without 
any amazement the right of the firstborn to inherit titles or 
possessions, or the fact that in the present culture men enjoy 
greater advantages than women. 

Even among the violent defenders of environmental 
influence on the formation of character many refuse to see that 
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the environment of the child who has no one between himself 
and the grown-ups, is different from that of a secondborn 
child who always has a forerunner; or that in an atmosphere of 
masculine culture girls don’t live in the same milieu as boys, 
and that their relegation to a second-rate state endangers the 
psychical development not only of the girls, but also of the 
boys, for whom being ‘sissy’ means a greater loss of prestige 
than being a crook. To many boys being ‘a man’ seems to 
be an unreachable goal, so that they become discouraged 
from attempting to become what they conceive of as a 
man. 

Many observers in ancient times saw the importance of the 
family constellation and the place which a child occupies 
within the family. The descriptions of the characters of 
individuals in their specific constellations are so correct, and 
coincide so fully with the findings of the science of psychology, 
that the sum of correct observations handed down through the 
centuries is certainly awe-inspiring. Out of this mass of 
observations made at all times, and in the four corners of the 
globe, knowledge crystallized. What seemed to be a purely 
accidental relation between behaviour and family constella- 
tion became the significant expression of the subjective inter- 
pretation of his experiences, on the part of the individual. 
‘What is knowledge?’ asks Kung Fu Tse, and he answers, 
‘Understanding human nature.’ 

The Old Testament is one of the oldest written documents 
in which observations are laid down on the problems of living 
together, the struggles of individuals for survival, and their 
Strivings for prestige and recognition. It shows clearly the 
various difficulties arising in character formation, and the 
similarity of the difficulties in similar familial situations. 
While customs and habits change with eras and places, the 
essential values of life, the rules of living together, the lack or 
existence of social interest, and its influence on one’s own life 
and surroundings, the courage or discouragement with which 
individuals meet their problems are the same at any time. 

The Old Testament is a well of psychological findings. It 
deals with almost every problem which concerns the individual 
and his relation to society: pampering and neglect of the child; 
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organ inferiorities; physical handicaps and their influence on 
the personality; cunning and brutality as means to gain 
superiority; compensation and overcompensation in the 
attitude of the individual; the whole gamut of human emo- 
tions, and correct or erroneous evaluations. 

One drop of this inexhaustable well of observation of the 
social relations between people will be discussed here: the 
family constellation of some of the legendary persons, and of 
some of those who form part of the historical background of 
the people who centuries ago gave the world a written account 
of their struggles, beliefs, failures, accomplishments, errors, 
and wisdom. 

It is very interesting that not many only children are 
mentioned in the Old Testament. Large families were probably 
the rule. Not only did the status of the man in the tribe depend 
upon the number of his following but religious doctrine; too, 
exhorted him to ‘multiply’. To be fruitful was a sign of divine 
grace; not to have produced a son endangered the father’s 
immortality because there would be no one to say prayers for 
the dead, a prayer that only the sons can say. The barren 
woman was a worthless possession; she could be driven out, 
or used as a servant to another woman who could bear 
children to the master of the house. 

Under such circumstances the child was especially precious, 
fervently desired by the parents and often only obtained by 
miracles (?). At a more primitive cultural level demons and 
spirits were called upon to use their magic power in return 
for favours rendered them by the childless couple. At a later 
stage, when supernatural forces of a more universal power 
and greatness had become objects of worship, the child was 
often considered as godsent—a reward for piety and devotion 
—and his arrival often prophesied by seers and sages. ‘The 
phallic cults practised to-day in many forms, and in very 
various cultures, often serve the same purpose—to bring 
fertility and procreation. 

The situation of any only child, and certainly that of one 
who was considered as godsent, is characterized by the fact 
that in the family it occupies a central position from which it 
is never removed. The helplessness of any newborn infant 
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demands care for its survival; its many and exacting physical 
needs have to be taken care of, and this assures the child 
a position within the framework of the family in which it is 
the recipient of attention and love. The only child never 
experiences removal from this central position. All the love— 
and, conversely, all the hatred—are poured over it. It does 
not have to share with anyone. The only child experiences 
a situation which is unique enough to give it the idea that 
onlyness and uniqueness are synonyms, and for a child born 
to parents who are no longer quite young, or where there 
are circumstances which preclude the parents from having 
another child, the situation is even accentuated. 

The desire to be always the centre is rather typical for only 
children. According to an aggressive or a clinging style of life 
they may become actively domineering, or they may easily 
develop into passive tyrants, who force their surroundings into 
their service if weakness and helplessness will assure them their 
positions. Dependency upon others, who live up to their 
protective task, takes the place of accomplishment and 
development of their capabilities, and self-pampering may 
prolong pampering received in early childhood. 

The asocial behaviour of many of these children with 
respect to others is sometimes so obvious that various behaviour 
patterns are commonly attributed to the fact of their being only 
children; but there are, of course, only children who try to live 
up to their ideas of uniqueness in constructive ways, and who 
may reach peaks in life on which they feel safe; also safe 
from ever having to share with anyone else. 

Among godsent children in the Old Testament were Samuel, 
the prophet, and Samson, whose name stands for a criterion 
of strength. There is no mention made as to whether they 
were only children, but one might feel safe to assume it as 
they were considered special gifts of God, or it is possible that 
they were the only sons among daughters who, as sucl., did 
not play any role in the Old Testament because the position of 
women in the nomadic tribe was not one of great, or indeed 
any, importance; and certainly no girl child is mentioned as 
being the answer to prayer. : 

Saul, the king, is an only child; a manic-depressive rete 
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suspicious, hateful, always afraid that someone might aim at 
his crown or his life. 

The most interesting only child, however, is Solomon, 
because his attitude is known in his own words, while the view- 
point of the observer prevails in reporting the lives of the 
others. Solomon represents the prototype of the only child 
for whom self-realization means uniqueness, and who looks 
for glory and greatness beyond the measurements of his 
fellow men. 

There can be little doubt that the overpowering personality 
of his father, David, must have been both a stimulus and 
a discouraging element in the development of this child who 
was born to his parents when David was old, and all his 
children by his former wives grown to young men and women. 

Bathseba, the mother, the woman whom David was 
believed to love so much that he had sent her husband to 
death in order to tie her to himself ‘legally’ had born another 
son before Solomon’s birth but ‘. . . the Lord struck the child 
that Uriah’s wife bare unto David, and it was very sick’ 
(2 Saml. xii, 15). This child died after seven days, but when 
Solomon was born it is written: ‘. . . and the Lord loved him’ 
(2 Saml. xii, 24). He grew up as an only child, and the death 
of his brother doubtless induced the mother to shower more 
love upon this son: ‘For I was my father’s son, tender and only 
beloved in the sight of my mother’ (Prov. iv, 3). 

David himself loved Absalom most, his son from another 
woman, beautiful, reckless, irresponsible Absalom who, like 
all the other children of David, was too remote in age from 
Solomon to lend himself to the competitive strivings of this 
youngest one. Solomon could not have competed with any of 
these others physically because he was ‘tender’, and apparently 
of weak constitution. But he was studious, perhaps as a com- 
pensation for ugliness and weakness, and his interest in 
wisdom might easily have been the result of his striving for 
extraordinary accomplishment; of wanting to become wisest, 
since physical activities could not be his field of excellence. 

That he was pampered, and that his way had been made 
smooth for him can be deduced from passages in Proverbs 
which abound with advice given to him by his father and 
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mother. Perhaps his pessimism too could be laid to the over- 
indulgence he had experienced as a child, and the terrific 
responsibility he had to carry when, through the death of 
Adonijah and Absalom, his half-brothers, he found himself 
thrust into the role of king and successor to his father, whose 
greatness must have had a daunting effect on the child. 

Unprepared for the role, although he might have craved it 
from ambition, he looks to God for guidance: ‘And now, O 
Lord my God, thou hast made thy servant king instead of 
David, my father: and I am but a little child: I know not how 
to go out or come in’ (1 Kings iii, 7). He does not feel fitted ‘to 
judge the people’; he asks for support, and for ‘an under- 
standing heart .. . that I may discern between good and 
bad’ (1 Kings, ili 9). 

Through many of the Proverbs, and the words of the 
Preacher, a frightening certainty is noticeable. He finds that 
poverty and failure do not stop before a king; all is ‘vexation 
of the spirit’, all is futile. ‘Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, 
vanity of vanities; all is vanity’ (Eccl. i, 1). 

In spite of all the wisdom which is expressed in Proverbs, in 
spite of an excellent insight into the ways through which 
human beings express their neurotic personalities (“The sloth- 
ful man saith, There is a lion without, I shall be slain in the 
streets’ (Prov. xxii, 13) ) Solomon apparently did not realize 
that his pessimism was his own nervous reaction to the fact 
that his being an only child did not lift him above the level of 
human fate to a god-like safety. 

Solomon became unique for his times not only as a builder 
of the Temple, but as a builder of cities. The Song of Songs, 
the Preacher and Proverbs are documents of his feelings, 
emotions, and thoughts. Peoples sent tributes to him; volun- 
tarily or involuntarily subjected to his rule; he reminded even 
the Lord of all the promises he had made to David and to 
himself who ‘. . . am risen up in the room of David my father, 
and sit on the throne of Israel, as the Lord promised, and 
have built an house for the name of the Lord God of Israel’ 
(1 Kings viii, 20). . 

Isaac is another only child and there could not be any 
greater difference than between him and Solomon in their 
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attitudes toward life. While Solomon overcame the original 
feeling of inadequacy and rose to his ideal of greatness, Isaac 
is such an example of what pampering may do to a child that 
no case history could be more elucidating: he does not do 
anything, he is being ‘done’. 

He, too, is godsent; sprung forth by the grace of God and 
given to his mother when she was go years of age, and felt 
rather ridiculous that she should bear her first child. For his 
sake Hagar and her son are expelled, for Sarah did not wish 
him to have to compete with anybody: ‘. . . Cast out this 
bondwoman and her son: for the son of this bondwoman shall 
not be heir with my son, even with Isaac’ (Gen. xxi, 10). 

What is known of Isaac is total passivity. He was almost 
sacrificed but, of course, rescued by the Lord himself. He was 
very much attached to his mother—possibly his father was 
too strong for him—and, therefore, only a motherly woman 
could take Sarah’s place in his heart. The girl who was 
selected for him, according to the customs of that time, was 
one who first had to prove that she was kind, helpful, and 
devoted. ‘And Isaac brought her into his mother Sarah’s tent, 
and took Rebekah, and she became his wife; and he loved her: 
and Isaac was comforted after his mother’s death’ (Gen. 
xxiv, 67). Characteristic is the fact that the whole story of 
Isaac is that of his parents, his family, his wife and his sons, 
while he played a completely negligible role. 

The central position of the only child, however, and his 
unrivalled situation change in the fateful moment when 
another child appears on the scene. The removal from the 
place of an only one to that of a firstborn usually is not met 
without deep-reaching hurt. One who never had to share, but 
expected and received all the love, all the attention, may 
easily believe himself cheated out of both the moment that 
some has to be diverted to another. One who has tasted the 
power of having everyone at his disposal at all times is likely 
to misinterpret time spent upon a smaller child for love taken 
from himself. The older child threatened by a younger one 
in his former position may experience the fear of the rightful 
heir to the throne with respect to a usurper. 

Whether this dethronement actually takes place, or takes 
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place only in the child’s mind, he will act as if it were so in 
reality. The common error that sharing means lessening of 
power leads to the many desperate fights of oldest children 
against the younger siblings, and vice versa, and the uncorrected 
misinterpretation of the situation often leaves the firstborn all 
his life watching for another rejection, another dethronement. 
The frantic striving of many individuals to remain the first, 
the conviction that power should never be taken away, the 
desire to make pacts with Fate, or some more powerful indi- 
vidual who would guarantee one’s position, are all signals of 
the underlying conflict. Fear of change, because it had been 
experienced as dangerous to one’s own status; fear of death, 
the one instance in which the most powerful has to yield; 
incessant striving after security; conservatism in almost any 
form are rather frequent traits in those who carry through life 
the shock-experience of dethronement. 

Oldest children from a large group among those who suffer 
from nervous or neurotic manifestations. They, and the 
youngest in large families, are often to be found among the 
‘black sheep’. Discouragement, fear of losing face again, are 
often so pronounced in such dethroned firstborn that they will 
attempt to raise their prestige, or take revenge for their 
experiences, by demoralization or crime, if they are aggressive, 
or they will seek neurotic evasion of problems in all kinds of 
neurotic or psychotic aberrations, if their aggressiveness is 
concealed behind socially more acceptable forms of expres- 
sion. 

If a firstborn could live always in a sheltered situation his 
difficulties might never come to the fore, but put in a place 
where his self-confidence is being tested he may experience his 
downfall at what seems to be the height of his success. The 
generally accepted view that then no problems are to be met, 
that he has reached what, apparently, most people desire— 
the position of power—is fallacious because it considers only 
the external situation, not the inner makeup of the person 
who has to meet it. What seems desirable to the observer is, to 
the one who experiences the situation, often nothing but the 
touch stone of his adequacy or inadequacy, and in desperate 
fear of being ‘found out’ as not capable of living up to the 
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demands of the moment, a psychical or moral breakdown is 
no rare event. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that only one of all the 
patriarchs, judges, and kings of the Old Testament is a first- 
born: Abraham, the man from Ur. It is told that he was the 
oldest of three brothers, but no further mention is made of 
them. It is not extraordinary that he left his home, as he 
belonged to one of the nomad tribes, but what is unusual is 
the reason given when it is stated: ‘Now the Lord had said, 
unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land that I will 
show thee: 

‘And I will make of thee a great nation, and I will bless 
thee, and make thy name great; and thou shalt be a 
blessing: 

‘And I will bless them that bless thee, and curse him that 
curseth thee: and in thee shall all families of the earth be 
blessed’ (Gen. xii, 1-3). 

This passage is quite in accord with the idea of a firstborn 
that power is given to him, again, by a higher authority. There 
is some kind of understanding between Abraham and the Lord. 
Abraham certainly recognized power when he saw it, and he 
was willing to accept it if it was exercised by one stronger than 
himself but he himself ruled over the tribe as the recognized 
leader. According to some theories on the origin of monotheism 
in Judaism he forced the tribe to recognize his highest housegod 
as the one and only God of the tribe. If this was so, and the 
narrators of the story of Abraham saw him for what he was, 
he would have done what might happen in the life of every 
child who is fighting for his position; force another person, who 
stands for authority in the eyes of the child, into a role of 
dependence, as if this person (in Abraham’s case—God) 
would then ‘owe’ him comfort and support. 

Abraham was filled with awe before the mighty ones of 
his time, Pharaoh and Abimelech, the two kings whose terri- 
tories he was crossing. Suspicious and dubious how far he 
could rely on God’s help in a moment of critical emergency, 
and in order not to lose face with the tribe in case either of 
them should covet his wife, he pretended that Sarah was only 
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his sister, and it is possible that she was his sister, as in the 
culture of Ur, marriages between siblings were frequent. 

Twice a higher power interfered to save him from ignominy. 
God prevented Pharaoh by a plague, and Abimelech by 
nightmares from offending Abraham’s honour. It may be, 
however, that Abraham was less concerned about his honour 
than with the possibility that his enemies would attempt 
to kill him because of his wife. Abraham, as well as the two 
other firstborn, Cain and Esau, were afraid of the one situa- 
tion in which human power is of no avail: death. 

Fear of death has many reasons. The impossibility of 
grasping the experience which is completely foreign to life, 
stasis instead of dynamism; fear of the unknown, which is a 
very common symptom of many nervous people, and is far 
more often at the basis of clinging to life than love of life itself. 
Often, too, death is considered the proof that one is not 
indispensible; not as important as one hoped to be, and for 
many it is an intolerable notion that the world can go on 
when one is no more, and this realization produces the same 
shock of dethronement that was experienced when one’s 
‘onlyness’ was taken away. 

In the face of the fact that death is unavoidable Esau 
resents the yoke laid upon him by his birthright. With respect 
to death it does not make any difference that he is the stronger 
man, while his brother is the weak one who lives in the 
security of the tents. Before death they are alike. Esau did 
not feel that his birthright made up for his ‘ birthduties’, and 
that is why he can sell it for a pottage of red lentils; his birth- 
right only demands from him, but does not grant him, any 
protection from life’s ending: ‘I am at the point to die; and 
what profit shall this birthright do to me?’ (Gen. xxv, 32). 

So it becomes understandable that Abraham used the 
pretense of a different relationship with Sarah: ‘And it came 
to pass, when he was come near to enter into Egypt, that he 
said unto Sarah his wife, Behold now, I know that thou art 
a fair woman to look upon: 

“Therefore it shall come to pass, when the Egyptians shall 
see thee, that they shall say, This is his wife: and they will 
kill me, but they will save thee alive. 
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‘Say, I pray thee, thou art my sister: that it may be well 
with me for thy sake; and my soul shall live because of thee’ 
(Gen. xii, 11-13). 

The fact of being a secondborn child creates from the 
very beginning, and of necessity, a different atmosphere for 
this child. The only one and the firstborn are separated from 
the grownups by the gulf that lies between the world of the 
child and that of adults. His efforts are concentrated on bridg- 
ing the gulf either, in a normal development, by advancing 
and accomplishing or, as in most cases, by attempting to 
force the grownups into his service. The road of the second- 
born, on the other hand, is blocked by a forerunner. In many 
cases in which no other factors, such as illness of one or the 
other child, come into play, in his own view the second one 
would be condemned to take the second place all the time; 
to be always younger, smaller, ruled over, not only by the 
grownups themselves, but by the older child too, who is 
frightened for his position, and does not want to yield any 
atom of his power. For the second child who does not feel 
crushed by the firstborn the only way is to overtake him. If 
he only could run a little faster, get ahead of him, the way 
would be free and he, too, could be powerful and secure and 
important. 

Against the conservatism of the first who tenaciously 
hangs on to his position, the secondborn throws the weight 
of his revolutionary ideas—that power has to change hands— 
that change is necessary, since he could never emerge from 
his place behind the first if such a change could not take 
place. 

The firstborn, Cain, Esau, Reuben, Er, are depicted as 
neurotic characters, unco-operative, uncouth, impious. Read- 
ing the accounts of their lives, as they are given in the Old 
Testament, one comes to the conclusion that these stories were 
written by a secondborn. Only a person in this family con- 
stellation could muster so much antagonism against the first- 
born as not to depict even one of them as a decent human 
being. 

No doubt the firstborn sons experienced even more difficul- 
ties in ancient times than in recent ones. Not only did the 
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obligation weigh heavily on their shoulders to perpetuate the 
father’s memory beyond his own life, but the burden of 
leadership in the family, and sometimes in the whole tribe, 
fell upon them. If, as in the case of Abraham, God had com- 
mitted himself to be the real leader, success was possible. If 
not, the discouragement of their childhood situation showed 
in their failures. Nothing else was left but retreat into crime, 
into anxiety and despair. 

‘I have gotten a man from the Lord’ (Gen. iv, 1), said 
Eve when she gave birth to Cain. How much pride, how much 
hope, how much burden is contained in this exclamation. 
To be ‘a man’ means to be strong, powerful, brave. It is the 
demand to rise to unreachable heights; it means ambitious 
striving after this ‘manhood’, after superiority; it lures into 
continuous protestation of masculinity, and it throws him 
who has built up unreachable goals of absolute manhood into 
discouragement and failure. The burden of living becomes too 
great; conflicts with the younger siblings lead them astray; 
conflicts with authority, either God’s or their father’s, force 
ever stronger measures to restore self-respect and create the 
neurotic behaviour characteristic of social misfits, of individuals 
without social interest, non-co-operative and non-contributive, 
within their families or groups. 

The two firstborn, Cain and Esau, certainly represent a 
very virile type of man since their work required the traits 
that are considered attributes of masculinity: ‘Cain was a 
tiller of the ground’ (Gen. iv, 2), Esau ‘a cunning hunter, a 
man of the field’ (Gen. xxv, 27), while Abel ‘was a keeper of 
sheep’ (Gen. iv, 2), and of Jacob it is said that he was ‘a 
plain man, dwelling in tents’ (Gen. xxv, 27). 

The contrast between the physical attributes of the older 
brothers and their younger siblings emphasizes the tragedy 
of dethronement, as neither the power of the body, nor that 


of the original situation prevents the older ones from losing 
their position of uniqueness. 


(To be continued ) 
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POEM FOR THE TIMES 


by RALPH GUSTAFSON 


Think now the tardy cost of war 
And how our loins, precisioned hate 
Must that or amiable negligence 
Certainly or easily generate. 


For these are not those pastures new 

That hold a loving husbandry 

While the cinnamon cock crows and silver 
Points a tentative spur. How 


We could use this seed, with grace 
And cleanly carried like the question 
Which owns its lovely answer! But now 
Triumphant, Emperor of repetition 


Faced with the Channel of his choice, 
We know inaction fatal and 

Return to headquarters, easy error. 
Joy is not negligent nor the hand 


That holds it, as a palm the sun. 
The tongue can savour logic as 

the lips their love. But having gone 
And now returned, the danger is 


The false remembrance, as he 

Who in his glory cannot blame 

The shrug whose audit is the irrelevant 
Home, the anonymous name. 
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NOW HAVING LOVE AND 
DANGEROUSLY 


by RALPH GUSTAFSON 


Now having love and dangerously 
All of my desire, 

I hold the symmetry of snow, 

I handle reins of fire 


As any cornered angel: Jonah 
Shaded by his tree, 

Or Romeo defeated by 

His minute’s irony— 


Though each before he won his love 
To actual bed had yet 

Forsworn himself the very groom 
Of God and Juliet. 


So I in this particular, 
Angelic Thank-you, Knave, 
Fake my lovely attitudes 
Before your taken love, 


Whose poor return at least can leave 
The sweet illusion so: 

I cold symmetry with fire, 

I kindle flame with snow. 


NOAH 


by B. E. SHELLEY-Mitzs 


The purple murdering grape 

Contrived its own escape. 

Its livid fruit was found 

Staining the new born ground. 
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Lest butcher Abel fall again 

To the harvest hand of Cain, 

I have poured into my head 
Summer’s blood the sun has shed. 


Once on anger breathing seas, 
I was shouldered through the trees, 
Into river bearing mist, 


Where the thunder banged his fist. 


Still I hear beneath my feet 
Sheep’s unhappy fretful bleat, 

And a tiger’s answering roar 

As we passed the mountain’s shore. 


We were tossed through cloudy vales, 
Then an empire for the whales, 
Where I heard the drowning cry 

For a lodgement in the sky. 


Soon it seemed perpetual rain 
Never into earth could drain, 
And to keep our bodies warm 
Furry mould would surely form. 


But the winds of mercy blew, 

And the virgin hillocks grew 

Down to mountains, where the dove 
Plucked the tender leaves of love. 


There the horror carving smoke 
Unto heaven darkly spoke 

Of the terror that was gone, 
Of the trusting eyes that shone. 


Cain at last is laid to rest 

With a vineyard on his breast. 
Abel’s altars, also blest, 

Crowned with rigid candle light, 
Now with rainbows hush the fright 
Of the enmity of night. 
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THE BOY MAHATMA 


by B. E. SHELLEY- MILLS 


His evening face retains the shadow of the earth; 

His eyes have drawn the sun’s long furrowed thumbs 

Into the cool clay of his brain. The smoky scars of paradise, 
Like seeds, sing inward for the rain which never comes. 


THE [SEER OE SOA IE DE 


by Francis BERRY 


We—rowing—grind on Strophades; lean chests on gunwale, 
drop over 

Edges into surf. Feet sink in shelving sand; then shingle 

With grains between the toes. Now drag—now pause—now 
drag 

Till keels—scraping—slump in beach-stones. We clamber up 
to rocks 

Table-flat and ashy grey. We catch, and kill, side-stepping 

Guffawing goat; two or three good-natured staring oxen, 

And add foods we brought—tunny, linseed oils and breads: 

We eat. But now a rustle starts 

And carping trilling whistlings, and then the scraggy shadows 
mar 

Of digited, voltorine wings. They turn the sunlight ragged. 

The creatures collect and hustle, swoop over, down and flatten 

Out across our rock-table, rise beyond it, circle round: 

Descend again. The Harpies! With virgins’ faces white 

And somewhat flat and small. Foetid is the carmine flow 

Out of their bellies—it bubbles, winks, explodes, leaves scurf. 

Taloned their hands; rabid, fanatic, mindless is their 

Concerted swoop; proliferous their droppings which— 
unguent— 

Coagulate. Lies grim 

This litter of unbeneficial guano. 
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We cover heads with hands and duck 

Until they stint upwards into dots—up by the sun. 

We address ourselves to Harpy-nibbled beef and goat— 

But not for long this wry enjoyment: 

Collecting they descend again; streak gabbling— 

Scrabbling scream—and up! Leave food dispersed, soiled: 

And us—red-faced, silent, then argumentative, 

Then reluctant, hungry, sullen, selective 

To pick and choose from rock-face. 

But our Captain now decides: 

“Lie down in lee of rock 

With sticks, bayonets, boathooks, anything you like, 

And when they come again 

—You Misenus give the signal— 

Then lay about you good and proper.’ 

We do as we are told, and crouch: 

Our knuckles gripping weapons even shake. 

And then the trumpet! Lieutenant Misenus inflates his cheeks 

Then blares his brass-band instrument in the sun. 

The Harpies crash around. We thwack at them 

But, while some feathers fly, the blades embed in plumage 

Which muffles edges. Unharmed, they scavenge: 

And then fly off. ... 

But Celaeno—chieftainess of these disgusting birds— 

Perches by herself on nearby rock, 

And ruffles her insulted wings, and stretches out 

A veined and wrinkled neck. She eyes us cold 

Then yells at us: Damn your eyesight! 

This island of the sun is ours, and what’s on it 

Is ours—you thieves and go-getters, 

You clumsy imbeciles! You'll make your filthy history 

And get your cursed—and yet, I suppose, important—Rome: 

You’ll reach—because J can’t prevent—your thundering home 

But—first—you’ll gnaw the legs of wooden tables, slabs of 
stone, 

In craven hunger! You will regret and you will groan. 
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f Beace after I was born my grandfather came down from 
the hills to have a look at me. 

— Call him Gwilym, he said. He’s going to be a poet. 

My father, who had hoped to make me as good a poacher as 
himself, spat his disappointment into the fire, and my mother 
sighed at this abrupt dissipation of her vision of me as a 
preacher. Though I was dedicated to the third respectable 
trade of the district, my parents never recovered from this 
early failure of their first-born, and turned for comfort to the 
annual production of brothers and sisters for me. My grand- 
father had named me, claimed me, and foretold my future; it 
seemed to my mother and father that since they had brought 
me into the world they would henceforth be doing enough if 
they fed and clothed me. 

—Gwilym, they would say, when neighbours or relatives 
commented on the pony shyness of my manners or the wild- 
ness of my eyes, Oh, he’s the old man’s boy. We can’t do 
much with him. 

So I grew up slim and kindlily neglected and full of an end- 
less tremble of wonder. For five or six years I confused my 
grandfather with God, who was a great voice and might appear 
at any time as a flaming bush to announce the end of the 
world, and with the mountains which were menacing and a 
glory and the home of the great winds that howled down the 
valley all the winter. When I was old enough to go up alone 
to the top of the valley where my grandfather lived in his 
shepherd’s house, I found that he was bigger than the moun- 
tains and moved about more than they did. The next step in 
my education was the realization that God was shut up in the 
little dirty-white chapel which smelled of soap, lamp-oil, and 
deacons, and was always uncomfortable and cold, even in 
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summer, while my grandfather was magnificent and free like 
the wind about the hill-tops. 

This discovery at the age of seven gave me, for the first time 
in my life, the triple intoxication of knowledge, power, and 
freedom of choice. I preferred my grandfather, who smelled of 
sheep and tobacco and sometimes of drink, to God cooped up 
in Bethel; and I had to make my emancipation effective by 
taking my Sundays away from God and giving them to my 
grandfather. I was reasonably certain that I would burn in 
Hell for this, but it had to be done, and the price seemed worth 
paying. In any case, I preferred being warm to being cold, and 
therefore Hell to the chapel. I told no one of my discovery 
nor of my resolution; but on the next Sunday set off in the 
discomfort of my best clothes sedately on the road to Sunday- 
school. Once I was out of sight of home I ran like a sheepdog to 
a whistle all the way up the valley to my grandfather’s house. 

The old man laughed like a thunderstorm when I explained 
to him that I had found out all about God, that I preferred to 
be up in the hills, that I was never going to Sunday-school 
again, and that I didn’t care about the burning in Hell-fire 
to come. He sat in his rocking-chair, lulling his great bulk 
above which I could just see the haloed cheese of his face. 

—Well, you’re a rum ’un, young Gwilym, he said. And then, 
with an enormous complacency and pride as in a new realiza- 
tion, as though he had not been saying the same thing ever 
since I was born, You take after me. 

And we both sat there, smiling at each other, and revelling 
in our sinfulness, and our likeness, and the fact that we alone 
were free, while everybody else was cooped up like silly sheep 
with God in the chapel down below. We were sinners, and 
loved each other, and the mountains were ours. 

—Since you’ve finished with God, said my grandfather, 
you’d better have a drink. 

I brought the potato-whisky from the larder. After a glass 
of this I wanted to go and knock down the bloody preacher, 
and tell the whole world of my renunciation of God, but 
grandfather said it would not be worth the bother, so I 
wrestled with the dogs instead, while the old man slept in his 
chair. 
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I looked at him as he slept. He was a big man, and still 
ripe as an apple just before it drops though he was past seventy. 
He had been a shepherd all his life, and could neither read 
nor write, though he knew much Welsh and English verse by 
heart, and could compose in both languages. He had sixteen 
legitimate children, whom he tyrannized or neglected accord- 
ing to whim. Most remarkable of all in our district, where the 
only government and the only law was that of the deacons and 
the Old Testament, and the righteous were stoned if they did 
not conform to the letter, while the greatest sinners prospered 
if they did but conform, this old man had been a self-pro- 
claimed enemy of the chapel and of religion from the dissolute 
days of his youth. That he had not only survived, but was 
grudgingly admired in the district, seems still a miracle. He 
was noted for other things too: strength of a young horse, the 
neatest fashion of slitting a pig’s throat, a barrel’s capacity for 
beer, and when he was younger a dangerous way with women. 
About sheep and the country for miles around there was 
nothing he did not know. In his own eyes his life had been a 
good one; his children he regarded as his one failure, since 
they were all religious, and now I was making up for that. 

When I lay in bed that night, supperless and sore from the 
belt because I had not been to Sunday-school, I was convinced 
of the rightness of my judgment, and cared less than ever for 
burning in Hell. A miserable chapel-penned God weighed for 
little against that splendid old man of the mountains who was 
my grandfather. Every Sunday after this I went up the valley 
to the shepherd’s house while my obedient brothers and sisters 
went smugly to the chapel, and at last my father became tired 
of beating me for my wilfulness; it was accepted that I was the 
black sheep, the prodigal, for whom the rest must pray, and 
I was abandoned to the devil and my grandfather. 

I miched from day-school occasionally too, but not very 
often, because of the great weight in the hand of Proud Salop, 
our schoolie. He was another big man, though not as big as 
my grandfather; a man who walked always looking up at the 
heavens, and taught with a hazel stick, thick as my wrist, 
which he applied impartially to head, back, or arms. His blows 
bruised and crippled, so that it did not pay to mich from 
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school. For one good exercise he would promote a young child 
to the top standard, and next day send him down again with 
a beating for writing untidily or making a blot. I hated Proud 
Salop and his school more than I‘had ever hated our snuffling 
little preacher and his Sunday-school, because I had been able 
to break away from the latter, but I was a rabbit in the last 
rows of corn before that red-faced bully from Shropshire. 

I suppose I showed little sign in those days of fulfilling my 
grandfather’s prophecy, but no one ever doubted his word, 
and it was my father’s expressed opinion that I was good for 
nothing else. At school I learned to read, write, do sums, and 
to recite a long fatuous poem called The Leak in the Dyke 
(though I could not understand why there should have been 
such a fuss about a leek, which was so good in cawl, and never 
knew what a dyke was). Books and words and stories were, 
however, beginning to fascinate me, though I had only a 
meagre diet on which to feed. We had four books at home: the 
Bible, and Sankey and Moody, at which I would not now 
look because of my enmity to the chapel; the Pilgrim’s Progress 
which IJ liked but regarded with suspicion, fearing always that 
the preachers might get hold of that too; and Mrs. Beeton, 
which was exotic and unfailing of delight, but which I was 
only allowed to look at on special occasions such as my birth- 
day or when I had the measles. From my grandfather I 
learned many verses, though his memory was beginning to fail; 
and he told me many stories; they were mostly of drinking 
bouts and trotting-matches and sheepdog trials and the women 
he had known and the iniquity of religious people. I began to 
make up my own stories. At first, they were always about my 
grandfather and myself, and our great enemies, the preachers 
and deacons. I even made my own version of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, in which my grandfather and I went on an arduous 
journey to the Land of No Chapels. 

Gradually I formed for myself an adequate carapace of 
indifference to the ordinary world. My home, my family, 
school, were all hateful to me, and I pushed them away into 
remoteness, and lived more and more in a world of dreams 
into which even Salop’s hazel stick could not penetrate. I had 
no friends; the other children accepted the verdict of my 
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brothers and sisters that I was queer, and mostly left me alone. 
I lived with my grandfather and my dreams. 

I was big enough now to accompany him about the hills as 
he went shepherding. Normally we walked, but for long 
distances we used ponies. It was on one of these riding trips, 
collecting sheep for shearing, that I first saw the pool. It was 
a tarn, set like a pale saucer on a bare table between the hills. 
As we stopped to let our ponies drink, I looked around and 
shivered. Apart from ourselves, the only living things in sight 
were two buzzards above the far rocks, circling lazily and 
horribly in the empty air. Even the sheep and the wild ponies 
seemed to keep away from this water, which looked ghostly 
now at midday, and must be at night a desolate terror. I had 
heard the story of the pool before, but nothing could stop my 
grandfather, once he had lit his clay pipe, from telling it to me 
again. When he was a young man, two hill farmers had 
quarrelled over their boundaries. One night, one of them was 
coming home from a fair, drunk. The other waited for him in 
the hills, split him open with a spade, and flung him in this 
water. I stared at it now, half expecting to see the dead farmer 
lying there on the bottom with sightless eyes and an open 
skull. It was one of my grandfather’s favourite stories; he had 
known both men well, and thought the world well rid of them. 
I had a fear of the supernatural for the first time since my 
renunciation of God; Hell was a cheerful place compared to 
this pallid water shining in the midst of loneliness, with those 
two buzzards waiting so obviously, so patiently, for another 
murder. 

This provoked in me several nightmares, and my first poem, 
a gory meditation in hymn-tune metre of the dead man under 
the water. When I had forgotten my fear I became very proud 
of this grisly production, and recited it to my grandfather. 

—Ay, you'll come to it yet, was his comment. You'll be a 
poet, Gwilym bach, and then all these damned preachers and 
all my weak-kneed sons and snivelling daughters will lie down 
in the dust before you and lick your boots until they shine as 
if every day was Sunday. That’s what you’ve got to do, boy, 
and don’t you forget it—give the people words. The preachers 
have been fooling them with words for too long; it’s you’ve got 
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to put that right again, give them words about the wildness of 
men and women and the loveliness of nature, and none of this 
canting about God and angels in white playing golden harps 
and collecting money for the missionaries. 

When my grandfather got going in this vein there was no 
stopping him. The words rolled off his tongue like water from 
a spout, his dark eyes beneath the white bushes of his brows 
glared wildly, and all of his face that was not covered with 
white hair became red like a turkeycock’s wattles. He had 
begun with the notion that I should be a poet; by now he was 
looking on me as a sort of poetic Messiah who was to save the 
world, or at least our part of it, from religion, and lead it back 
to older and merrier ways. This seemed to me a high destiny, 
and I wrapped myself more aloofly still in the cloak of my 
dreams, and spent more and more of my time in my grand- 
father’s house. 

The future became frightening to me. Soon I would leave 
school, but it would be to exchange a known servitude for an 
unknown and perhaps unendurable one as a farm servant. 
Also I was beginning to realize that sooner or later my grand- 
father would die. Hitherto I had accepted death. When it 
came to neighbours, relatives, even to one of my sisters, it had 
only been an outside and irrelevant happening. But against 
my grandfather’s death which I saw to be inevitable, I rebelled 
passionately. I would even have gone back to God to keep the 
old man alive, for I could imagine no life without him. After 
a time, I learned to banish this future of which I was afraid as 
resolutely from my consciousness as the present which I 
despised. My life became a continuous dream; my only con- 
tact with reality was my grandfather, and I was never sure 
where dream ended and reality began. It did not matter. 

My brothers and sisters were writhing delightedly in the 
sticky grip of religion, they sang with smug lugubrious piety 
of the unattractive joys of salvation and the certain terrors of 
Hell. I was for them one of the damned, predestined so, and 
they derived some fearful titillation of their smothered spirits 
in having any contact with one whom they would not meet in 
the hereafter. My mother was too depressed by toil and 
poverty to have time for worrying over this division of her 
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children into a mob of the elect and one poor sinner irrevo- 
cably the devil’s own; and my father had long since sunk into 
a dark moroseness from which he only resurrected himself in 
rivers and woods at night, metamorphosed by the moon into 
a slinking and cunning animal himself, the unsparing enemy 
of all bailiffs and keepers. I ate and slept with my family, and 
passed the unavoidable small coin of intercourse, but I did not 
live with them; indeed, in my fantasy, which daily took me 
deeper into the luxury of its toils, I did not belong to my 
family at all, I was not even mortal, but a changeling reared 
chancily by them, and doomed some day to rhyme myself 
back out of this grey world of sullen farms, scabrous chapels, 
and lying hypocritical preachers into an exotic paradise, where 
my grandfather would live and rule for ever and ever and be 
as God, with myself, Gwilym, the poet, on his right hand, and 
there would be no trouble or falseness or disappointment any 
more. 

My dream never achieved such concreteness all at once, 
but in a more or less vague apprehension it was always there, 
and always so. Parts of it I succeeded in getting on to paper, 
but my vocabulary was limited and my rhythms weak, halting 
and accursedly reminiscent of Sankey and Moody, so that for 
the most part I preferred to leave my rhyming until I should 
accompany my grandfather to the earthly paradise. 

There came a honeyed summer, when weary time stopped 
for a while, and the unwinking sun stayed golden and re- 
splendent in the milk-blue heavens, and a cold little wind 
sang quietly, insistently, between my ears and round the 
dreaming bastion of my heart. There will never again be a 
summer like this, this is the lovely moment before the end of 
time, when that sun goes down death will come in a great 
storm and there will be winter always in the valley and in my 
heart. In despair and in resolution I did not listen to the voice 
of the small cold wind. I entrenched myself in dreams, I took 
solace in the sun, I clung to my grandfather as the green ivy 
to an old oak and thought not of the lightning that was to 
strike. Together we stood fearless and exulting on the mountain 
tops and were scornful of the narrow lives below us and the 
mean God they had shut up in their chapels. 
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—Gwilym, he said to me one day, I shan’t see another 
summer. 

I felt the little wind grow to a great pain, swelling and 
burning my eyes and twisting my tongue into a shape for 
words of protest that I could not find. 

—No, continued my grandfather, My days have been good, 
and they are coming to their end. It happens to all men, so 
we will speak but little of it. But I want you to promise me one 
thing. 

—Yes, grandfather, I said, glad of something tangible to 
take my thoughts away from the loneliness of death. 

—When I die, he said, they will be coming with a wooden 
box and prayers and hymns and a snuffling preacher and 
crying women to put me in a hole in the chapel yard with the 
worms and their God I don’t believe in, and a lot of mouldy 
old bones. They’re not to do that to me. I’ve had no truck 
with religion in my life, and Ill have none in my death either, 
D’you hear me, boy? Do you understand? 

As he was speaking anger had come up in my grandfather 
like an autumn flood, and he strode up and down in the bright 
air, shouting like the god of wrath himself. 

—When a man’s dead, he’s dead, he went on. What’s the 
good of words and services and crying and the small box ina 
hole in the ground? There’s a cleaner way, Gwilym boy. You 
must burn me. 

I did not understand, and said so. The old man explained, 
with many imprecations against the ministers of religion and 
their unclean burial customs, how in his youth he had talked 
with a learned man, who had told him how in the days of old 
before the chapels came like a fungus upon the country and 
the lives of the people, when a man died he was burned, so 
that he had a last spurt of glory in his passing, and then there 
was nothing but a few ashes left, and the fragrance of his 
memory. 

—And that’s the way for me, Gwilym, he shouted. A nice 
clean burning on the hilltops, and not a damned snivelling 
burial down there. They think they’ll get the old shepherd 
down there at last when he dies, but no they won’t, he’s never 
going to leave the hills. You’ll burn me, won’t you, Gwilym? 
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—yYes, grandfather. 

We did not mention the subject again. 

After the blaze of the summer, autumn crept by like a thief 
in the night, and winter came murderously upon us. The snow 
came early, and the valley lay numb and white while sharp- 
fanged winds arose in the mountains and sought to devour life. 
Fear became a part of my body. Every day I struggled up the 
valley to the shepherd’s house, and every day I found my 
grandfather still alive and merry and continuing in his ways. 
But when the winter relented and gave way to the feeble 
promise of spring, I went up the valley one day and found 
him dead in his chair. I felt no surprise, only a great emptiness, 
and a determination to do his will. 

I knew what I had to do, and I did it mechanically, with 
no thought for any possible consequences. I placed his crook 
in my grandfather’s hand, and stacked around him the table, 
the dresser, the old clock, the two kitchen chairs, and the pig- 
killing bench, piled bedclothes and firewood on top, poured 
the lamp-oil over all, and with a whispered, Good-bye, grand- 
father, set fire to it, and went up the hill. 

As the flames shot merrily upwards, and the house collapsed, 
I heard my grandfather’s laughter, and was content to know 
that he had had his way in death as in life, and that his chapel- 
ridden enemies would never have him in their power to shut 
in a box, and bury in damp earth, and give over to the 
possession of worms and the God of the preachers. My grand- 
father would have me be a poet, but I should never make a 
better poem than that happy fire on the hillside in the middle 
of which an old man, with laughter on his face, flung his last 
gesture to the despised valley below. 
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a see Edith Sitwell’s poems in anything like their true 
proportion we must detach ourselves a moment from the 
confined situation of contemporary criticism in England and 
from the failing aspects of our culture that it represents. We 
must think of ourselves and the poems in an enlarged and 
more secure focus, where words like Poetry, Life, Man, have 
regained something of their full humanistic vigour and scope. 
We must ask, ‘Who are the poets who will be read till the last 
blink of time as holding the secret of our cruel and crucial 
age, its death and renewal? Who are the poets going to the 
heart of this terrific moment of change, and hold to a loving 
faith in life, not because of superficial reconciliations, but 
because they look to the depth of the pang and its possibili- 
ties?’ When we ask anything so simple as that, we shake off 
the spell of belittling mediocrity that hangs over our culture 
to-day, and feel ourselves human again, feel the nature and 
function of poetry, and see Edith Sitwell’s work, beyond all 
over-simplifications and pseudo-complications, in its correct 
dimensions: large as the bones of a dead universe and delicately 
close as ‘branches where the first peach-blossom trembles.’ 
When one considers the enormous importance of Dr. Sit- 
well’s poetry in modern English literature, it is astonishing 
how little to the point has been written about it. It would be 
instructive to take several of the more typical works expound- 
ing modern English poetry, and note the part that she is 
allotted. We should then, | think, better comprehend the 
reason for their general thinness, their inability to grasp the 
poetic movement into life except under intellectualizing or 
naturalistic heads; their distracted halting on Mr. Eliot’s 
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pointless point of curate-dilemmas or the Audenesque under- 
graduate concept of experience. All this weakness is closely 
linked with their inability, their fear or refusal to find out 
what Edith Sitwell’s work means in our poetry, our cultural 
crisis. 

What then does it mean? It means many things, and I shall 
try to bring out a few of them here. First of all it means an 
effort, a need, to face up to the violent pressures of discord and 
contradiction in our world—but not to stay at that point of 
frustration. If one halts at the perception of contradiction, 
one is merely rent into confusion: one becomes a function of 
the discord and one’s consciousness of it is superficial. The 
choice is then only between a passive recording of chaos and 
division or a false introduction of harmony; one cannot rise 
above that level however much one uses a seccotine of wit 
or a dim gluten of metaphysical copulas to hold the oddments 
together. The only way to realize the division truly is to 
get above it into a new concept of unity; and that means 
more than abstraction, it means a concrete integration of the 
clashing material in terms of the reality of the struggle—from 
within, not by imposition. 

For the poet that implies an understanding and definition 
of the human condition in terms of poetry—but the human 
condition truly in terms of people and poetry truly in terms of 
a concrete tradition. There is the core of the issue: for such 
concepts as the Human Condition and Poetry, which by their very 
nature are concrete or nothing, have come in our culture to 
serve as the pretext for any form of wilful abstraction, any 
individualist aberration from the tradition in which the 
deep formative process of humanity is caught, held, and 
defined. 

The poet then must break through all the superficial terms 
of contact and union in our world, and also through the 
progressive trivialization and lack of significance that results 
from a purely negative sense of conflict and contradiction. 
His break-through must be simultaneously into the innermost 
point of strain and fear in people to-day, and also into their © 
need of a new union, a new integration; into the falsity and 
failure of existing art-forms, and also into the potential ele- 
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ments of a new creativeness. This final break-through implies 
a discovery of what is wrong with the art-tradition in its 
contemporary forms of acceptance and dissidence, what ele- 
ments truly carry on the struggle that is linked with the needs 
of people for a new life, and what elements reach back to the 
same sort of vital struggle and expression in the past. For the 
English poet of our day this discovery involves a realization 
of what happened to our people and our culture under the 
deadening dissociative pressures of the last century, and 
therefore a new relation to the Romantic Movement in which 
for the last time there was a genuine fusion between individual 
poet and the masses. That is, the Romantic Movement 
expressed the last great moment when the poet could base his 
work on traditional symbols: a moment of union which was 
also a moment of loss—for the dissociative process was all the 
while coming to a decisive head. Hence the dilemmas of the 
Romantic Poet, based in the fact that he is still drawing on 
deep communal resources of imagery at the point of violent 
cleavage when those resources are being destroyed. 

The discovery of people and of poetry in our world is thus 
from one basic angle the rediscovery of the national tradition: 
the shedding of the multiple falsities that have become second- 
nature in our culture since the collapse of the Romantic 
Movement (i.e. after Shelley, Byron, Keats), and the regaining 
of contact with the human and esthetic issues that were at 
stake in the triumph and defeat of those poets. 

This problem may be stated simply, but there is no simple 
solution to it. For it cannot be solved abstractly, by the poet 
in self-communion; it cannot be solved separately as a human 
problem, though the poet will get nowhere without entering 
into that aspect wholeheartedly; it cannot be solved separately 
as an esthetic problem, however central the esthetic issues. 
It must be solved by a process of total integration, in which the 
right relation to the past is found via a right relation to the 
present, and vice versa, and in which the human and esthetic 
aspects are inextricably mixed. Because it is a concrete prob- 
lem, the new universality, the new universally-valid basis 
of union, can only be found by a subtle sense of what is needed 
for a liberated national culture (i.e. a national culture liberated 
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from the dissociative process that has distorted it), And this 
sense will only be present where there is a deep humanist 
passion for the new universality. 

Edith Sitwell’s work, and hers alone of our poets, sets this 
problem and knows what is at stake. (I except Yeats from this 
stricture; but he only partially belonged to the English scene; 
his work had roots in a different social reality and nation- 
hood.) Therein lies Edith Sitwell’s supreme importance for 
our culture. She is the first fully English writer, in the sense 
I have given the term, since Dickens. 

I should be false to my deep gratitude to her work if I 
did not go on to contrast it with Mr. Eliot’s; for I feel that 
only this contrast can bring out precisely what I mean by 
culture, people, and tradition. I believe that now, looking 
back over a generation, we can see adequately both the new 
vitalizing and integrative forces which she brought into our 
poetry, and the dessicating and frustrating effects that 
Mr. Eliot has had. For despite his many literary virtues he 
lacks any sense of national tradition (and that is why he has 
kept on labouring at abstract concepts of tradition, in which 
at all costs the roots of culture in people and in historical 
struggle are avoided). The effort visible in some of our 
younger poets to deflect the paralysing influence of Mr. Eliot 
by turning to Ezra Pound is no way out. For at this stage to 
look to Pound is not to get back to the elements of discursive 
creative force which Mr. Eliot respectabilized inside meta- 
physical dogcollars. Rather, it is to go deeper into the abstrac- 
tion, the death of culture. What is at issue is in no way whether 
Eliot made a considerable contribution at one phase or 
Pound had an erratic poetic energy which amid all its rubble 
of scholarship and naturalistic detail suddenly shows up 
veins of delightful gold. Of course Eliot made a considerable 
contribution and Pound had an experimental virtue. But 
in the last resort it is not the passages which promise a new 
release of the poetic faculty that matter; it is the increasingly 
barren soil beneath, the lack of any national basis. The lack 
of any basis in people, in living tradition. The concrete 
universal fades out, leaving a cerement of intellectual pro- 
positions and naturalistic disjecta membra, stuff for the worship- 
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pers of relics. Not the vigorous ghost of a murdered culture 
seeking a new incarnation. 

That ghost is always busily present in Edith Sitwell’s work; 
and the incarnation miraculously arrives. For her own 
purposes the success is entire. For us it means that the first 
stage of a new culture, a new heaven and earth, has been 
achieved; and that a primary aspect of the extension and 
stabilization of that culture is the understanding and absorp- 
tion of her achievement. 

Two fundamental things happen in Edith Sitwell’s early 
poetry (by which I mean roughly her work up to Gold Coast 
Customs). Firstly, the Word comes alive; and secondly, 
Rhythm comes alive. 

The Word. Here she polemically turns against a dead 
tradition to revive lyrically the rich tradition which has had 
its place usurped. She kills off the pseudo-romantic develop- 
ment and its naturalistic concomitants, and at the same time 
gets back to the true formative forces at work in the Romantic 
Movement. To get back to those forces is also to bring them 
forward into our own world. She confronts the problem of 
diction that Wordsworth sought to state, and solves it for our 
day, thereby setting off a new series of problems. 

To deal with this point thoroughly I should have to analyse 
in some detail the diction of our great Romantics and show 
the way in which it recreates language by new depths of 
associative unity. The word regains an elemental quality; 
and poetic vitality of statement proceeds from the tension 
between this quality and the intellectual movement. The 
problem then of restoring poetic energy to language is never 
simply one of getting back to speech-forms (the angle from 
which Wordsworth approached it). It is both the killing-off 
of a dead poeticality, which involves new points of contact 
with common speech in its changing intonations and rhythmic 
tensions, its immediate nuances and cross-references; and also 
the compacting of new intensities and qualities, new coloura- 
tions, which carry the word beyond common-speech. The 
word has to be broken open, so that the new nexus of meaning 
can get inside it. And then from the broken thing burst 
new radioactive forces, knitting together and organizing in 
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unpredictable patterns. The new set of relationships which 
make up the social basis of experience, and which range from 
science to politics, do not merely appear in intellectual 
activities which use the word to further their ends; they get 
inside the word and do the work of breaking open and re- 
knitting. The struggle with its resolution goes on inside the 
word, defining itself in new relations of words to one another. 

This vasic work of recreating language is a special function 
of the poet; and it appears in a highly-charged form in our 
great Romantics, linked at every point with the deep fermenta- 
tions going on in the life of the people. The general setback 
to the popular forces that came with the failure of Chartism 
was tied up culturally with a crisis in the word, in which the 
inner contradictions of the Romantic position worked them- 
selves out. It is to be seen in the hectic dammed-up wealth in 
Beddoes and the defeated though revealing effort to break 
through by the Spasmodics and the Pre-Raphelites—as also 
in the lonely and limited battering of Hopkins. Tennyson 
reveals the melodious falsification of the issues, the Romantic 
Movement at the service of the Victorian bourgeoisie. Hence 
the creation of a pseudo-poeticality on the one hand, with the 
splitting-out of direct-relation-to-life in naturalism (Patmore 
on one hand, Kipling on the other). With the new century, 
and its opening-out of both the dissociative process and the 
counter-forces, the political struggle begins again to infiltrate 
into English verse, at first thinly and evasively, but gathering 
force as the social crisis moves to the 1914-18 war. 

The Georgians represented the first phase of this new 
movement. They had their main position in the effort to 
create a synthesis of naturalism and poeticality, while shirking 
the fundamental issues of alienation and struggle. There 
were also in fact efforts to get beyond this point, e.g. Aber- 
crombie and Bottomley, with D. H. Lawrence brawling on 
the sidelines. But the main position was an effort to cash-in 
on a flaccid level, to evade conflict and make poetry safe for 
the new middle class, a week-end message that all is well on the 
village green and that cricket can overcome the forces of 
violence and terror at work in the world, about to show 
their faces in the 1914 war. 
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Edith Sitwell had reacted against that falsity before the 
war came; but when it came it intensified her revolt and gave 
it an increasing purpose. The war begot some fine poets of 
revolt, like Owen; but already she knew in her bones that 
the war was only a symptom in a deeper conflict of good 
and evil, which confirmed but did not create her revolt. 
She alone of our poets was able to stand up against the shock 
and take it wholly into herself, into her poetry, without 
evasion and without loss of poetic purpose. And because of 
that she found with increased insight that words were things 
crumbling and melting in fires of wrath and love, breaking 
up and scattering in new stars of meaning. That is why she 
was able to pick up our poetry from the point where it was 
left by Beddoes and the Spasmodics, the point where it went 
into sterility and confusion. Now, by the light of her vision, 
that sterility and confusion were realized, understood, over- 
come, made positive elements in a new unity of man. The 
vague and qualmish struggle of the Georgians, tending always 
to a drinkwaterly pretence, became in her a genuine struggle; 
and one aspect was inevitably a Fronde against the Georgians 
themselves. Such fights in retrospect always seem to give an 
Over-importance to animalcules of the literary scene; but 
they have none the less their essential import in the separation- 
out of tendencies, in feeding the genuine creative aspects 
of the new expression with force and confidence, with urgency. 

This development was at root, as I have said, the rediscovery 
of national tradition; but it also necessitated an awareness of 
that tradition in the wider focus which our literature lost 
after Scott and Byron. Edith Sitwell was not only validly 
getting back to Blake and Coleridge; she was also bringing 
into our culture, into our words, the deep furious forces that 
the French Symbolists unloosed in their alembics of poetic 
transmutation. If you look carefully you can find the English 
equivalent of Symbolism beginning in poets like Beddoes and 
even Darley (with the unknown giant Blake behind it, and 
many roots in Keats and Shelley). But the Tennysonian 
betrayal killed it off. The English form reappeared in Edith 
Sitwell, at a whitehot intensity. Not because she was in any 
sense imitating Rimbaud; but because the release of new 
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explosive potences in the English Word could do no other- 
wise. And, though she could not yet know the extent to which 
her wordforms were linked with the full crisis of the human 
spirit, the need for basic transformations in our world, yet 
she was intuitively aware in many ways of what she was up 
against. 

And what-she-was-up-against knew it too. Hence the ex- 
treme fury of hatred that her early work evoked, with her 
words bursting in on the smug situation and threatening to 
unbare all sorts of feared relationships (i.e. ‘ugliness’). If we 
analyse the poems in detail, we find that her diction belongs 
in general to Symbolist Poetry (i.e. to poetry expressing the 
deep organic crisis in man precipitated by our divided society 
with its self-alienating process, a crisis which appears in poetry 
as a murder done to human wholeness and man’s unity 
with nature). But her diction and imagery are never in the 
least a restatement of the French development from Baudelaire 
to Rimbaud. They have important links on the one hand, 
however, with the forms in our poetry, from Langland and 
Dunbar to Blake and Beddoes, which grasp the ignition-point 
of man’s deepest contact with nature (whether the result is the 
concentrated symbolic image of union or the broad myth- 
structure of man mating and struggling with nature); and 
on the other hand they have close relations to the method of 
folk-fantasy as uttered in nursery-rhyme, folksong, mumming- 
play. Sometimes this latter connection appears by direct 
citation, sometimes by an allied form of word-fantasy: 

Jane, Jane, 
Tall as acrane, 
The morning light creaks down again. 


Further, the whole basis of her imagery is very much set in the 
English landscape, the English scene. 

The gossiping naiad of the water, 

In her sprigged gown like the housekeeper’s daughter. 


These quotations will serve also to show the new way in 
which she uses the symbolist ‘derangement of the senses’ for 
integrative purposes. The folk-theme of Jane brings out the 
immemorial aspect of the girl getting up at dawn for a day © 
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of labour; the image of tallness, again traditional, gets its 
particular emphasis from the strange feeling of gawkiness and 
giddy half-awakeness it evokes; the sense of going down the 
chilly early light is one with the creaking of the stairs; the folk- 
rhythm conveys both the treading, the familiar steps of descent, 
and rivets the various elements of imagery, the angular sense 
of strangeness-to-oneself moving in the dawn. Or take the 
other lines. The sprigged-gown brings out simultaneously 
the social setting, the exact tone of the summerday, the 
patterns of water-light. 

There is thus in Edith Sitwell’s early work a strong duality— 
a tremendous delight in living, in every moment of sense and 
thought, a lyric vivacity of extraordinarily keen impact; and a 
sense that evil forces twist this joyous thing to their own 
purposes. The conflict appears at first glance to occur on 
the elemental level, and that gives it its sharp energy; but this 
conjuration of the pure essences of intense experience is linked 
throughout with a critical awareness of the social forces that 
break the bond of man and nature, of man and man. 

Now a word on Rhythm. The great Romantics, each in his 
way, had a masterly control of rhythm; for in rhythm we meet 
the very force and form whereby poetry exists, whereby it 
lays hold on life and transforms it with new tensions implicating 
every element of our spiritual and bodily life. In the Tennyson 
world the rhythms of the Romantics are being used, often 
with remarkable craftsmanship, to evade the sources of renewal 
in struggle and to build an undifferentiated sense of under- 
lying harmonies. All the virtuosity therefore cannot prevent a 
sense of cloying and emptiness. The Georgians tinkered with 
the Tennysonian world, but did not attempt to break the 
rigid symmetries within which the nuances were sought. 

Edith Sitwell brought as vital and new a sense of Rhythm 
as of the Word. Her rhythms break in on a world of dull 
mellifluousness and repetitive cadence. Every beat is sensitively 
alive, making a new thing out of speech and discovering a 
whole new universe of clashes and resolutions. Some of the 
affinities go back to folksong, to our lyric forms in the days 
when song and music were one and the same thing; but 
others link with a multiplicity of dance-forms old and new, 
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country dances, waltz, polka, ragtime, thus gaining new 
pivotal balances, new turning-points, and stresses. 

The result is one of the most astonishing and vital things 
in any poetry. Swinburne had extended metric by a logical 
working-out of certain lyrical forms (stretching from Dryden to 
Shelley), and by taking up the despised trochees and anapests 
of popular poetry (adding a knowledge of ancient Greek 
ode-forms); but all this extension had been within the given 
framework. Hopkins had valuably introduced sprung-rhythm, 
but with the effect of new vortices inside the old system. Here, 
however, in Edith Sitwell’s poems was an endlessly fertile 
series of combinations drawn from the body itself, from the 
people’s dances. 

But not mechanically, or aimlessly. The dance-relation 
gives the new discipline; it links the lonely revolt with the 
commonest and most joyous of shared experiences. 

Here too then we find a rebirth of Joy in poetry; and yet 
because of the deep passion of truth which had made this 
rebirth possible, there is always also the sense of the crucifixion 
of life by the forces of alienation. So, despite moments of pure 
release into happiness, there is deeply imbedded in the method 
the need to express the wrong done to life, the twisting of the 
loveliest things into sources of pain and discord. The rich 
springing bell-sweet rhythms of love-of-life are jangled into 
the ironic sense of hell, a persisting agony of tension. Life seems 
fighting to escape into the lyric space, yet forever forced back 
into suffering and pang. The elemental pattern of joy and 
loss, life and death, becomes the accusation of a world based 
on the lie; it breaks through, it accuses, it splinters the surfaces 
to which the lie clings; and the deep simple pattern coincides 
with the life of the world, smashing it up and yet bringing it 
together momently into the promised delight and untainted 
union. Black Mrs. Behemoth and the young springwind that 
threatens the useless candle-life and blows on to new worlds. 
A feeling of danger and unapprehended menace: the flat 
painted shapes of the world caught up in furious gyres of 
compulsion and suddenly deepening, so that nothing is what 
it seems. A conflict expressed in every detail of form, in the 
clash or sweet drone of sound and its throbbing textures. 
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Fagade is the climax of this phase, with its clear bright 
rhythms, its topsy-turvy mocking picture of the damned world 
and all the lovely scrolls of elemental energy, the sweet flow 
of change and the knots of terror. The mad facade falls down, 
and the reversal of all things begins. 

The next stage is The Sleeping Beauty, one of the very loveliest 
poems in the language, with all emphasis on lyric delight. 
The image of beauty, the new life which is the old, reawakened, 
and transformed, is not to be easily or prematurely gained; 
the thorns of darkness of alienation lie between. But here the 
beauty to be won is securely defined. Irony gives way to a 
tragic note of ‘the lost and terrible innocence’. 

A poem of childhood, of the lost Eden cut off by awareness 
of the world’s evil and of death; but also a poem of the creative 
process itself, in which the primal pang and resolution goes 
deep as life itself. Hell is also in the unearthly sunset-glow of the 
Wordsworthian Memory: it ‘has the same bright-coloured 
clarity ...’ Yet the beauty is there in the innermost thicket, to 
be won, and the quest goes on. The sense of transience and of 
young eternities enters a new level. ‘Ladies, time dies.’ 

In Rustic Elegies and similar poems she strengthens the 
panged sympathy for life in its crisis-moments of growth, the 
grasp of imagery that utters both the withering loss and the 
tentative green tendrils. Elegy on Dead Fashion completes this 
trend. Here the contrast between facade and reality, fashion 
and personality, dress and body, achieves a poignancy that 
the couplet controls with echoes of neo-classic symmetry. What 
is sought is the moment of pure humanity, of life in apotheosis; 
and it is found that death is always there. The human face 
breaks up into fronds and crystals. That is happiness and 
horror both. The tartan leaves and the feathered flowers, 
the lost ghosts and the warm-bodied girls and the abstract 
nymphs: the moment of change, death and life, life and death. 
The gyre of metamorphosis breaks the set elegance. 

Then comes the culmination of all these movements in that 
great poem, Gold Coast Customs, where at last the complex 
tensions are resolved within an awareness of history, the final 
dissolution of the facade. With entire success Edith Sitwell 
fuses the levels of barbaric cannibal life with those of capitalist 
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process. Thus is defined the whole movement of self-alienation 
from its origins to its completion, with prophecy of its defeat. 
A fierce pity and indignation burns in every clanging beat, 
which is sometimes that of a great mass-force of suffering and 
revolt, sometimes that of the lost individual, but always that 
of life in its ordeal of change and rebirth. And with faith that 
not even this hell can pervert the soul and body from ultimate 
defeat of the alienating process: 


Yet the time will come 

To the heart’s dark slum 

When the rich man’s gold and the rich man’s wheat 
Will grow in the street, that the starved may eat, 

And the sea of the rich will give up its dead 

And the last blood and fire from my side will be shed 
For the fires of God go marching on. 


Here is large-scale integration: the mythform become one with 
history, the poet’s personal experience one with the whole 
transformative movement of man. 

Then comes a period of silence: 


Alas, after 1929 began the long and mortal illness of our old 
friend Helen Rootham, and in the next decade, until Helen’s 
death in 1938, the concern my sister felt for her, and the necessity 
she found herself under to earn money, compelled her to turn 
away from the natural expression of her being, towards prose; 
for some ten years she was obliged to abandon poetry. Also, her 
close attention to the invalid, often prevented her from going with 
us to Italy. (Sir Osbert Sitwell, Laughter in the Next Room.) 


Also, she had completed the inner curve of development 
implicated by the bases of her early work, and no doubt 
needed a pause. But there is the further point that Edith 
Sitwell, who, if my analysis is correct, has written the deepest 
—almost the only—political poetry of our day in England, 
did not seem socially or politically-minded to most of the poets 
of the 1930’s. That was an expression of the immaturity of our 
intellectual position and of the inner weakness and super- 
ficiality that wrecked the Thirty’s movement in 1939 (I call 
Edith Sitwell’s poetry political in the same sense as I call 
that of Tzara and Eluard, Neruda and Tuwim and Tikhonov 
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—because it lays hold of the deepest conflicts rending our 
world and is passionately implicated, is humanly and estheti- 
cally implicated in every syllable: because her powerfully 
personal statement is also thus universal and deals with 
what is historically at stake.) But if Edith Sitwell’s work 
seemed excluded from the literary scene of the Thirties 
(despite the new birth of her line of approach in Dylan 
Thomas), she was only biding her time; and with the advent 
of the war she found the occasion for the assumption of her 
vocation once more, now with all the technical resources needed 
for direct definition of the historical process. 

She expressed the full horror of the war, the anguish of the 
raids, the desolation and the gathering of new hopes in the 
people. ‘O darkness of earth—O ripeness.’ Then with the post- 
war world she grasped the total movement, as before she had 
grasped it in Gold Coast Customs. The new series, which make 
up a single poem on the spiritual and social crisis of the post- 
war situation, were evoked by the advent of the Atomic 
Bomb. Her complete sibylline maturity was shown by the 
immediate capacity to realize the nature of the challenge 
and to define it poetically—Duirge for the New Sunrise. She has 
gone on ever since 1945 expressing the crossroads at which 
man stands, with power over the transformation-process for 
death or life, for a golden age or the supreme murder. 

These poems need a detailed analysis to bring out the full- 
ness of their statement. But I should like to make a few points. 
The method of weaving elemental, personal, and historical 
themes, is here developed from Elegy on Dead Fashions and Gold 
Coast Customs with greater spaciousness and assurance of 
structure. Rhythmically there is a big change, an oceanic 
unrolling cadence, to convey the new breadth, the vast shifting 
forms that require balance. 

The Shadow of Cain shows the new components in clearest 
expansion: a creation-myth (like the old Norse ones), a state- 
ment of the dialectic, mathematical and human. From the 
gaunt ribs of space emerges the world of evolutionary shapes, 
and at last man in the immensities, with his fertility-hope and 
his death-power become gigantic in the bomb, confronting 
the ultimate choice. 
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Here, too, the interplay of the symbols, Lazarus, Dives, 
and Christ, comes to a head. The roots of these conceptions go 
back to Gold Coast Customs and Elegy; but here they achieve 
full stature, with the further use of Gold as symbol both of 
union and division in a complex poetic dialectic. Roughly, 
Lazarus and Dives are opposed social (and spiritual) forces, 
and Christ is the New Man, the resolution of their conflict 
both in the individual and history; and the Gold expresses 
the involved potentialities of good and evil, life and death, 
that come out of the opposition and union. Here are age-old 
religious and alchemic symbols, and no doubt Edith Sitwell 
uses them because she feels that nothing less can give the 
desired universal significance to her statement. But there is 
nothing vague or imported in her use of them; the effect is 
rather that the symbols, whatever their complicated inheri- 
tance from the past (which is required for their full meaning), 
have evolved out of the poet’s own experience, necessary 
universalizing images that come together at the main points 
of emotional concentration. The process depicted is wholly 
on earth, in us, in our society, in our art; a focal point of light, 
fertilizing and organizing, bringing the past to an inescapable 
moment of consciousness which releases the future. 

I have been able here to deal only sketchily with Edith 
Sitwell’s art and its significance. But I hope that I have at 
least given some idea of the ways in which I think it centrally 
important for the rebirth of our poetry; and of the great 
import of the task it has set itself and carried out. In her work, 
and in her work alone, the post-Romantic wound of our 
culture is understood, probed, and healed. 
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NGLISH writers have for centuries slipped across the 
Channel to return laden with loot—spiritual, technical, 
artistic. In recent times, they have seldom got further than 
Paris; in the last century, they sometimes pushed on into 
Germany or Italy; earlier still, in the days of the Grand Tour, 
a few arrived at the Iron Curtain dropped before the Moslem 
world, and strayed in the no-man’s-land that Greece then was. 
But in the last twenty years, artists and writers have skipped 
the enchantments of France and Italy, and have gone directly 
purposefully to Greece. They have ‘discovered’ Greece—or, 
more accurately, rediscovered it, since the influences of 
France and Italy, so potent on our literature and art, were 
basically refinements or variations of the influences of ancient 
Greece. 

It has been, however, not a rediscovery of ‘public school 
Greece’, as Mr. E. M. Forster called it; nor of the Greece 
where professional scrabblers in classical ashpits build up 
fanciful pictures of the past; nor even of the country which 
has become the pawn in the game of power politics. 

It has been the discovery of a country where ‘the people 
open up like flowers’, and where for the Greek ‘every event no 
matter how stale is always unique’ (Henry Miller). A country 
whose inhabitants are ‘of all people the least inhibited—it is 
significant that the only two professional psycho-analysts 
practising in Athens have large private incomes.’ (Osbert 
Lancaster). A people of whom one of the best young English 
poets can write: 

‘I have no fear for the land 
Of the dark heads with aimed noses, 
The hair of night and the voices 
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Which mimic a traditional laughter, 
Nor for a new language where 

A mole upon a dark throat 

Ofa girl is called ‘‘an olive’’: 

All these things are simply Greece.’ 


(Lawrence Durrell.) 


And where another can write: ‘If you do not love the Greeks, 
you cannot love anything.’ (Rex Warner.) 

What is it that these poets and writers have found in Greece 
—rather than, say, in Persia or Finland or China? Why at 
this time in history have they turned, not to classical Greece, 
but to Greece, the modern Balkan state? 

It is, let us say at once, a new enthusiasm. Shelley’s fervour 
for Hellenism was boundless—at a safe distance from the 
living Greeks. Surrounded by a boatload of chattering, 
gambling Greeks, Trelawney wickedly asked him whether 
this realised his idea of Hellenism. ‘No,’ Shelley grimly 
replied, ‘but it does of Hell.’ 

It was not until Robert Byron bore his banner with a strange 
device on which was inscribed the single word, Byzantium, 
through the land that ancient and modern Greece began to 
cohere in European minds; and the epicene Greek, the race 
theories of Fallmerayer, were swept away to a Nazi Valhalla. 
By the time Mr. Lancaster went to Greece in 1945, this co- 
herence was very plain, and he could write: ‘Papandreou 
denounces Marshal Tito with the same lack of restraint and 
much of the eloquence of Demosthenes anathematising Philip 
of Macedon; and the Centaurs still haunt the imagination and 
frighten the children of Pelion.’ 

So, too, when Lawrence Durrell went to Greece a few years 
before the war, far from its appearing hellish to him, he found 
that ‘everything is exactly as the fortune-teller said it would be.’ 
It was he felt his long-lost home, and in this passage he tells 
why: ‘Other countries may offer you discoveries in manners of 
lore or landscape; Greece offers you something harder—the 
discovery of yourself.’ 

And Henry Miller, who went to Greece at Durrell’s invita- 
tion, observed that ‘Durrell . . . thought more of the Greeks 
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than he did of his own countrymen’. Dragged from the air-con- 
ditioned nightmare of the west, Miller also felt for the first 
time in his life that ‘God’s magic is still at work .. . the days 
rolled by like a song’. 

But it is clear that behind this appreciation of the real 
Greece there is an implied criticism of life elsewhere—life in 
Western Europe and the United States. Both writers were 
escaping. Their works make it clear that they hated the whole 
nexus of civilized, Western living. But in particular they 
sought escape from something which is vividly stated in this 
quotation—aptly enough from a Greek poet, Seferis, who 
records of a visit to London: “The shock I experienced of the 
sour taste of death in the fog, and the increased circulation of 
fear in the arteries of the great city. Death, I kept thinking, is 
for us a sudden wound; here it is a slow poison. .. . In Greece, 
one is more friendly, more at one with the universe.’ On the 
lower level, they were escaping from the ‘fearful and increasing 
uniformity in the Anglo-Saxon countries. ... Greeks show a 
striking non-conformity to type’, as Mr. Lancaster says. 

But it was no escape to unreality or to a dream. These 
sensitive writers fled from the metaphysical dimness, the ruins 
shored up against reality, the insidious dementia in order to 
face up to the problem, rapidly becoming the central one of 
our time—the problem of philosophical angst. Miller felt that 
Greece, the people and the atmosphere answered the problem: 
‘I was never more certain that life and death are one and that 
neither can be enjoyed or embraced if the other be not 
embraced. .. . Here everything is clear without being known.’ 
And Durrell quotes approvingly a Greek who said to him: 
‘For us death is very much a part of everything. ... We never 
move far in our metaphysical distinctions from the body 
itself.’ 

It was undoubtedly this that lead them to the discovery of 
modern Greek poetry, for that poetry is built upon, and im- 
pregnated with, angst. There is even less doubt that the post- 
war movement towards what we may roughly call existen- 
tialism accounts for the very large number of translations and 
introductions to modern Greek poetry which have appeared in 
the last ten years. From the moment that Mr. E. M. Forster 
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saw in an Alexandrian street ‘a Greek gentleman in a straw 
hat standing absolutely motionless at a slight angle to the 
universe’ and wrote his short article on Kavafis, there has 
been an ever increasing interest in Kavafis himself, now almost 
deified by inclusion in Mr. C. M. Bowra’s The Creative Experi- 
ment, and in Seferis, Solomos, Prevelakis, Elytis, and many 
others. Among the English critics and translators have been 
Edith Sitwell, Rex Warner, Romilly Jenkins, Durrell himself, 
Kathleen Raine, Robin Fedden, Robert Liddell, and others 
less well known. 

Before we consider the influence of these Greek poets on 
a number of English poems, we can clarify the attraction they 
had, their ‘existentialism’, by examining the work of Demetrios 
Capetanakis. This young poet and critic, whose early death in 
1944 was an immense loss to European writing, was a highly 
sensitive Greek who wrote as well in English as he did in his 
native language. His main work, collected and published by 
Mr. John Lehmann, is imbued with the pressing need for 
poetry to return to reality, to return to the basis of life for its 
inspiration and so to reassume its true function. 

And angst—a word, incidentally, never used by him—is 
the root of all his writing. Capetanakis implies also a reason 
for its emphasis in this particular time: ‘The Elizabethans 
made so much fuss about death because . . . a new age was 
then beginning for England, a new type of man, full of vitality 
and possibilities, was taking shape . . . they were becoming 
aware of their own potentialities, were also discovering their 
own limits—the worst of which was death.’ This mutatis 
mutandis is true for to-day when science has gone so far, done 
so much, and victory over death alone still eludes it. 

So Capetanakis was telling a universal truth that was apt 
for his time and especially for English poetry when he wrote: 
‘Only those who have faced nothingness can also see reality 
as it really is... . Otherwise our real self sleeps in the remotest 
corner of our inside and we spend our life in a way that is not 
our own.’ It is not the whole truth, but for English poetry at 
this time it is essential. He explains in his essay on his ‘View 
of English Poetry’ that there is a continuing tendency in 
English verse towards ‘a dissolving, weakening poetry . . . to 
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melt the soul in a stream of intoxicating sounds whose meaning 
is of no importance.’ This, he contended, was not the job of 
poetry—and he made it clearly a criticism of contemporary 
poetry when he said that ‘dissolution’ could come just as well 
from intellectualism, or eccentricity. 

He pointed out, too, that ‘it is by terror before nothingness 
that the great English poets made man more solid.’ Only then 
do freedom, courage, personality take on a real meaning. 
And he compares contemporary Greek and English poetry 
to the detriment of the latter when by example he shows that 
in every major poet from Solomos to Prevelakis those ‘dud’ 
words in English poetry—liberty, life, beauty—still mean 
something very real. 

But he showed, too, that the angst was not the end—by 
facing it, Greek poetry, like the eternal Greek, could be truly 
witty, free, gay, and courageous; there was no seeping neurosis, 
but clarity in the depths of the soul. “The Greek of the ballads 
is melancholy because he knows that no one can escape 
death—but when death comes this same meditative person 
does not give himself up to the murderer; although he knows 
too well that he will be defeated, he wants to fight and die an 
honourable death.’ And so he gives stern battle on ‘the iron 
threshing-floors’. 

As Capetanakis’ friend Kannelopoulos wrote: ‘It was as if 
the English language (we might add poetry) had chosen him 
—as if she had need of him.’ 

The poet who has come most directly under the Greek 
influence is Lawrence Durrell. His poetry is instinct not only 
with the atmosphere of Greece, the country and the people, 
but with the spirit of Greek poetry, as Capetanakis described it. 
Durrell is not an easy poet. He has great facility and a quick- 
silver mind; he is subtle and witty in the Greek manner; his 
poems demand to be re-read before they are fully understood. 
For these reasons, he has been under-estimated by many of 
his contemporaries, who have wrongly thought him to be 
a slick, intellectual charlatan. 

In fact, Durrell has begun that return to the great themes 
of poetry which existentialism—at least as Capetanakis 
interpreted it—called for. His poem Father Nicholas his Death 
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in the Ionian is at once pure Greek, and an ancient theme seen 
by a very modern man. In these verses, ushered in by two 
lines of the theme: ‘Hush the old bones their vegetable sleep, 
For the islands will never grow old,’ we feel again the poet’s 
angst, his victory over fear through use of his intellect and 
learning as he says like any seventeenth century Metaphysical: 

‘Consider please the continuous nature of Love: 

How one man dying and another smiling 

Conserve for the maggot only a seed of pity, 

As in winter’s taciturn womb we see already 

A small and woollen lamb on a hilltop hopping. 


The dying and the becoming are one thing, 

So wherever you go the musical always is; 

Now what are your pains to the Great Danube’s pains, 
Your pyramids of despair against Ithaca 

Or the underground rivers of Dis?’ 


Seferis, the great Greek poet, who has greatly influenced 
Durrell, and with whom it is natural to compare him is less 
Heraclitean, yet his vision, too, roves widely over history and 
time. Durrell, tends to make one man the centre of his poems, 
the all-seeing eye, while Seferis becomes many men; the centre 
of his poems shift and coalesce and split again. Durrell observes 
Ithaca; Seferis for a moment becomes Ithaca. Yet the effect of 
their poetry is often similar—particularly when they are 
pondering the ancient islands of the Aigean. Seferis writes as a 
Greek and there is less surface metaphysicality: 


“Voices from stone from sleep 
Deeper there where the world darkens 
Memory of toil rooted in rhythm 
Striking the earth with feet 
Forgotten 
Naked bodies buried in foundations 
Of another time. Eyes 
Concentrated, concentrated on a sign 
You can no longer discern 
And the soul 
That strives to become your soul.’ 


But in effect, in the melody that plays on in the mind when 
the book is laid down, this is very like Durrell’s At Epidaurus: 
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‘A formula for marble when the clouds 

Troubled the architect, and the hill spoke 

Volumes of thunder, the sibyllic god wept. 

Here we are safe from everything but ourselves. . . .’ 


Kavafis is also a strong influence on Durrell, but a much 
less direct one. Mr. Bowra says that modern poets have shrunk 
from abstractions as too vague and in the end too false. So 
they have sought symbols, and the continued symbol, which is 
myth. Kavafis is an outstanding example of a poet who 
successfully solved the problem. He takes an historic, or semi- 
historic, situation from obscure Hellenistic or Byzantine 
history, dramatises it, and fills it with his own, modern 
feeling. The result is a poem free from abstraction, unobscure 
yet absolutely true to the complex vision, warring appetencies 
of modern man. Thus, Kavafis is able to express in bell-like 
clarity what Capetanakis calls: 


“The ageless ambiguity of things 
Which makes our life mean death, our love be hate.’ 


It is clear from such poems of Durrell as Eternal Contem- 
poraries—Manoli of Cos, Basil the Hermit, etc.—and The 
Death of General Uncebunke that he has learned much from 
Kavafis’ technique. How valuable this lesson is to him we see 
in his magnificent Fangbrand: a biography: 

‘Fangbrand was here once 

A missionary man, 

Borne down by the Oxus, 

Pursued by the lilies, 

Inhabited by the old voice of sorrows, 
In a black hat and sanitary boots.’ 


Fangbrand is many men. He is on the surface the slightly 
Germanic artist-archzologist, living a hermit life on a Greek 
island—Durrell must have come across many such before the 
war. He is also the split-self man of modern Europe: 


‘, .. the one voice 
Saying “‘Renounce’’, the other 
Answering “‘Be’’, the division 
Of the darkness into faces 
Crying ‘‘Too late’, “Too late’’.’ 
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He is, too, the ‘strange man, the solitary man,’ that is the 
poet or the neurotic. He is again every man coming into the 
world (the island) with ‘no welcome, lying trembling among 
her craters’; the ordinary man—‘his virtues in him rough as 
towels’; and a real man, observed and pictured—‘A silver 
hair played on his neck.’ 

Fangbrand passes through life, meeting angst, finding 
reality—‘Self, you are still alive.’ He dies—‘Death interrupted 
nothing.’ And so the last stanza, like a benison from Herac- 
litus: 

‘So the riders of the darkness pass 

On their circuit: the luminous island 
Of the self trembles and waits, 

Waits for us all, my friends, 

Where the sea’s big brush recolours 
The dying lives, and the unborn smiles.’ 


Durrell is much concerned with the reality of self—Capeta- 
nakis, too, and all the existentialists have been disturbed by 
the same subject, and Capetanakis pointed out that this was 
the main theme of Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida. In Carol 
on Corfu, Durrell insists ‘I, per se, I, I sing on’—and this is his 
solace: that ‘the salt of the poem lives on’ for ‘in the pith of 
the planet is undertone, overtone, status of music’. 

Again and again, lines shoot out from his verse, full of 
reality, chipped off man’s eternal problems, instinct with 
wisdom and poetry: 


“My uncle has gone beyond astronomy. 
He sleeps in the music-room of the Host.’ 
or, 
‘I kneel at the keyhole of death’s private room 
To meet His eye, enormous in the keyhole.’ 


Durrell may not have been ‘happy’ in Greece—but he 
learned there to escape from ‘happiness’, which is so often 
another name for unconsciousness; it gave him a space in which 
he could taste the bitterness of life and from it see man in all his 
greatness. It seems from his more recent poetry that Durrell 
needs Greece, for his verse elsewhere tends to the trivial, the 
petulant. ‘The Daily Mirror,’ for example, is at once a slick, 
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immediately attractive poem that does not last, and at the 
same time, prophetically, sees its author’s latest writing as 
‘A poem with its throat cut from ear to ear’. 

There was another young English poet in Greece before the 
war and in the Greek ambiance of Cairo while the war was 
on. This was Bernard Spencer who collected a number of his 
poems in Agean Islands, published in 1946. Spencer lacks the 
subtlety, the grasp of life as a whole which Durrell and Seferis 
possess; his poetry, good as it often is, is generally on a lower 
level. Strongly influenced as he was by both poets, his mind 
is more pictorial, less metaphysical. He feels the attraction of 
Greece and its people, but it remains a surface attraction. 
In Salonika 1940, he strikes an acceptable chord: 


‘What difference if I wish good luck to these 
foreigners, my hosts? 
Talking with my friends stand ghosts.’ 


He describes lovingly the A‘gean islands—‘The dark 
bread, the island wine, and the sweet dishes; All these were 
elements in a happiness more distant now that date like 
40 A.D. Or B.C. ever Can express.’ 

In Delos, Spencer’s finest poem of this period, he recreates 
the island as it was 2,000 years ago, and in language which is 
of the highest lyric quality. As a poem it satisfies, but does not 
disturb and for that reason cannot reach the topmost flights 
of poetry. 

Spencer, Durrell, Seferis, met in Cairo while the war was 
on and there ‘extended moods and relationships shaped ‘in 
a country (Greece) to which from our exile we often looked 
back,’ as Robin Fedden, another young writer who had been 
in Greece, said. This period was in a sense the seed time for 
Greek influence on British writers: it resulted in a book full of 
Greek themes as seen by these British writers, and more 
importantly a diffusion of knowledge about Kavafis, Seferis, 
and the older Greek writers. The book also published three 
‘recitatives’ from Anatolia, the great narrative poem written 
by a Greek poetess, Elie Papadimitriou. The influence of this 
poem is as yet imponderable, but it is easy to see why it has 
attracted attention. It is a successful attempt to tell the story 
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of a recent episode, the war in Asia Minor, in the history of 
the poetess’s own country and to tell it in poetry which is 
modern in the special sense that Mr. Bowra has explained.* 
It is at the same time dramatic and full of historic insight and 
pity. Like most modern Greek poetry, it is full of the con- 
sciousness that the history of Greece is tightly interwoven with 
the history of the eastern Mediterranean. 

Miss Papadimitriou, like Kavafis and Seferis, suffuses her 
poetry with the soul of Greece—its long story, its people, 
their key position in the development of European culture 
and consciousness. 

This has no kinship whatever with the chauvinism of 
Kipling, the nostalgic patriotism of Rupert Brooke, or the 
insularity of so many British poets. And it is this universality 
and coherence of the Greek soul which so attracts poets whose 
minds and souls are split by life and thought in Western 
Europe or the United States. 

But Greece is far from being a retreat, a throw-back to an 
earlier stage in European history. On the contrary—and this 
is why the coherence of the Greek soul is the more appreciated 
—she represents the political and spiritual dichotomy of the 
Western world, carried to the nth degree. In France or 
Britain, Communists riot and shout their slogans, organize 
strikes or spread their doctrines through more or less legal 
channels; writers fight the Marxist v. Humanist (or Catholic 
or existentialist) battle on paper, in uneasy dreams, in ever 
more abstract poetry, in arid novels. In Greece, Greek fights 
Greek with the sten gun and the warplane; men are tortured 
and beaten for their beliefs; villages are razed, fields burned, 
women and children suffer and die. 

It is the working out in little of the world’s problem: Greece 
is a living microcosm of all our minds—with the censor 
removed and no holds barred. 

It is easy to write ‘microcosm of all our minds’, but it was 
not until I read Mr. Edward Sackville-West’s radio drama 

? “It has advanced from where Symbolism stopped and aims at a poetry 
which is pure in the sense that it gives a special kind of thrill which is 
regarded as the essential function of poetry.... Poetry is expected to 


perform its own essential task and to do nothing else’ (C. M. Bowra, The 
Create Experiment, London, 1949). 
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The Rescue that I realised how deeply the Greek situation had 
got under our skin. 

The Rescue retells the story of the return of Odysseus, but its 
real subject is Greece between 1941 and 1945. Mr. Sackville- 
West himself, whom I do not believe has been in Greece, 
noticed in his ‘preamble’ ‘the startling parallel between the 
story, as I have told it, and the present state of Greece.’ And 
he adds: ‘It was too obvious to require underlining, but its 
continual presence in my own mind did, I believe, contribute 
something to the character-drawing and to the balance of the 
action.’ 

But what he cannot have known is the symbolic apposite- 
ness his telling of the return of Odysseus—first broadcast in 
1943—would have to the situation in Greece a year later, in 
1944. He was, of course, referring to Penelope (Greece) with 
her suitors (the occupying powers), her supporters some of 
whom forget Odysseus (the liberators, the Greeks who fled 
abroad to fight another day), believed that he would never 
return and paid their tribute to those temporarily in power 
(the collaborators). 

But when Odysseus does return, disguised (as the members 
of the mountain missions were often disguised), and afterwards 
on D-day when he drives out the invaders the parallel is even 
more striking, for Penelope—even Penelope—has grown used 
to the occupation. When Odysseus says: “These hands you 
are holding have freed you, and this house, and Ithaca, from 
a sordid curse. The intruders—’, Penelope replies only: 
‘Odysseus! Your feet are died crimson with their blood.’ 
Odysseus is not even sure she is not going to plead for one of 
the collaborators. 

Hints had been given, too, of the type one found so often 
during the occupation in Greece. Eurymachus is ‘a sad case 
—sad and bad—one of those who think they can help the 
weaker side by pretending friendship for the stronger. It never 
works. Until just now, Eurymachus was playing for time; 
then when Telemachus slipped off to the mainland, he went 
over completely .. .’. 

But the final blow—and it is prophetically astonishing in its 
picture of the situation in Greece when the liberation took 
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place—came when Odysseus, having driven out the enemy, 
is told that the people, ‘doubtful how to take all this’, have 
collected outside under a demagogue. And Odysseus says: 
‘You mean to tell me they didn’t want to be freed? All-wise! 
What have I done to deserve this?’ 

There are many other aspects of Mr. Sackville-West’s play 
which are illuminating psychologically and philosophically. 
But they do not merely illuminate the Greeks or that particular 
situation. They are a true picture of the European soul, 
focussed as so often before through the burning lens of Greece. 
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NEW LIGHT ON POPE. With some additions to his poetry 
hitherto unknown. Norman Autt. Methuen. 30s. 
I maine that every reviewer of New Light on Pope will begin 
by saying that it is an important book. The monthly publica- 
tion of Life and Letters ensures that I shall be far down the queue 
when saying it in my turn. But it is simple truth: this is a book 
which will affect our thinking about Pope the man and there- 
fore Pope the poet for a long time to come. Mr. Ault’s position 
has long been known, both as a leading scholar in this field 
and as a friend to the poet’s memory. He has been concerned, 
along with Miss Sitwell, to present a much more likeable 
picture of Pope to the reading public than is to be found in the 
writings of his editors from Bowles to Sir Adolphus Ward. 
He has been equally concerned with enlarging the canon of 
Pope’s works, and Pope’s Miscellaneous Poems, which he is 
editing, is the most eagerly awaited volume of the splendid 
Twickenham Edition now in process of completion. The 
present book, whose nature had been indicated by certain of 
Mr. Ault’s articles in the periodicals, is the product of both 
these interests. It contains twenty-two chapters dealing with 
various aspects of Pope’s life and writings. All are for the 
specialist, but most are for the general reader too. Almost all 
are exercises in discovery and proceed by the scrupulous 
analysis of new facts and old situations to a convincing con- 
clusion. Sometimes the conclusion ascribes a poem to Pope’s 
credit, sometimes it sets the poet in a more creditable relation- 
ship to such contemporaries as Addison and Dennis. The 
scholarship displayed is fundamental, and anyone who 
dissents from Mr. Ault’s findings has work on his hands. For 
my own part, I admit to being unconvinced by his genial 
re-interpretation of the events leading to the publication of 
Pope’s correspondence in 1735 and 1737; and while Mr. 
Ault’s well-argued presentation of the Pope-Cibber squabble 
transfers a little tar from poet to dramatist, the poet still, it 
seems to me, has tar enough left to keep him pretty dark. 
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For it would, I think, be incorrect to say that we are now 
presented with a new Pope. The writings of Professor Sherburn 
and Mr. Ault, and in another style Miss Sitwell, have re- 
dressed the bias so long apparent. But all the contrasting 
elements in his puzzling and fascinating character remain; 
their interplay is a main part of the fascination. Read An 
Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot immediately after New Light on Pope: 
is anything changed? We know more about the Atticus 
portrait, the lines on Dennis and Cibber have a fuller signifi- 
cance. But Pope himself? We contemplate the same mixture of 
love and hatred, of truth, deceit and self-deceit. The descents 
are even less understandable. 


Oh let me live my own! and die so too! 

(‘To live and die is all I have to do:’) 

Maintain a Poet’s Dignity and Ease, 

And see what friends, and read what books I please. 
Above a Patron, tho’ I condescend 

Sometimes to call a Minister my Friend: 

I was not born for Courts or great Affairs, 

I pay my Debts, believe, and say my Pray’rs, 

Can sleep without a Poem in my head, 

Nor know, if Dennis be alive or dead. 


It was hard on posterity that for the sake of another glance at 
Dennis he should so wind down the end of that paragraph. 
When Mr. Ault demonstrates that Pope as early as 1731 was 
eager to do Dennis good by stealth, and when we recall the 
poet’s readiness to obscure the particular reference in favour 
of a generalization (an example occurs a mere twenty lines 
earlier in the Epistle), the descent is still less pardonable. But 
if Pope was willing to recast the whole Dunciad for a new 
resentment, we need feel no surprise that rancour or contempt 
have marred the constituent parts of other poems of his. 
‘There was, unhappily, a smallness at times in our poet, a 
duplicity and a readiness to lie and lie again, which have 
caused and will continue to cause even his warmest admirers 
to droop a lip or raise an eyebrow when they read his magnifi- 
cent but echoing rhetoric how, if he pleased, he pleased by 
manly ways. 
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It is no great mark of magnanimity that we understand and 
usually forgive his lapses. It is pleasant, indeed, to find some 
of them charmed away. He was, as Mr. Ault stresses, a child 
of his age, and a hard and coarsened age it was. He was a 
deformed mannikin, abominably assaulted by yahoos; a fine, 
piercing spirit whose artistry and zest made him hateful to 
blackheads and hacks; and he was sensitive enough to be born 
to a full share of mental suffering. ‘The life of a wit is a war 
upon earth.’ Pope’s rapier wit and rapier verse have been 
extolled for two hundred years. But he had no shield, and was 
open to the cutlass and bludgeon of his adversaries. His impul- 
sive affection and generosity, his need for friendship and the 
devotion with which he repaid it, and his noble sympathy 
with the dumb creation argue a mind tender enough for easy 
laceration. It happens, not by chance but by their literary 
merit, that his attacks upon others are present to all minds, but 
it needs either a deep purse or constant recourse to great 
libraries to see the evidence of the abominable treatment to 
which he was himself subjected. As a result, Pope is usually 
the wounder, rarely the wounded, which is a grotesque 
distortion of truth. Presumably the reason why we have no 
adequate and documented selection of the writings against 
Pope is that every would-be editor has been defeated by their 
scrofulous squalidity. But by a paradox resolved with the 
passing of two hundred years, such a publication would do 
Pope real service. 

Some of the content of New Light on Pope is prefatory to the 
forthcoming sixth volume of Messrs. Methuen’s Twickenham 
Edition. Other important chapters shed new light on or newly 
interpret Pope’s relationships with Addison, Swift, Gay, Cibber 
and Dennis. The general reader will be most pleased with the 
‘New Judgment’ with which the volume opens, with “Mr. 
Alexander Pope, Painter’, and with an entirely charming 
account of Pope and his dogs. O rare Bounce! Or, as Mr. Ault 
now shows us, O rare Bounces! Mr. Ault is to be congratulated 
on a book which by its primary scholarship, its illumination 
of a great poet, and its honest presentation of a case, is a 
credit to English letters. 

Gwyn JONES 
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WORDSWORTH. Selected and introduced by Norman 

NicHoson. Phoenix House. 8s. 6d. 

Norman NicuHo.son, himself a poet on whom the ‘rock 
face’ of Cumberland has a peculiar influence, draws, in his 
introduction a parallel between the geological features of the 
Wordsworth country and the poet’s development. Words- 
worth’s poetry Mr. Nicholson divides into three basic types. 
The oldest rock named Skiddaw Slate, he equates with ‘the 
plain, bold, solid verse of the experiments and of Resolution 
and Independence’; the volcanic rock with its irregular crags 
and peaks are identified with ‘the soaring poetry of Tintern 
Abbey’; and the Silurian rock of the milder Windermere 
landscape, Mr. Nicholson sees as a symbol of ‘the long anti- 
climax of the later years.’ 

Although Mr. Nicholson would not be understood as 
saying that Wordsworth’s poetry was a direct product of the 
rock influence, this theory is none the less his main argument, 
no doubt conditioned by his own experience as a poet; and 
while it presents an image of Wordsworth’s verse likely to 
engage the attention of the average reader (whoever the 
average reader of poetry might be) it is hardly substantial 
nor fertile enough to contribute to serious Wordsworthian 
opinion. Mr. Nicholson’s symbolic representations are 
fascinating and poetic, but in failing to relate them consis- 
tently to the events and feelings which motivated Words- 
worth’s poetry, he fails likewise to present them as an 
acceptable theory. Nor do they become the more valid as 
a clue to the nature of Wordsworth’s poetry when Mr. 
Nicholson asks, ‘Must we agree with Mr. Herbert Read that 
Wordsworth’s love for Annette and the frustration of this 
love were the main factors which turned Wordsworth into 
a poet?’—a singular question since Mr. Read, in fact, has made 
no such claim: Mr. Read argues simply that Wordsworth’s 
denial of his love for Annette, and his subsequent desertion 
of her produced in him the corrosive process of remorse which 
ultimately lead to his decline as a poet. 

With a particular text before him, Mr. Nicholson is at his 
best; his close, attentive study of Resolution and Independence, 
for example, provides a valuable piece of intuitive exposition. 
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It is therefore the more tedious that Mr. Nicholson 
reverts, towards the end of his essay, to some loosely congre- 
gated generalizations in an attempt to form a concept of 
Christian doctrine reconcileable with Wordsworth’s pan- 
theism. Even Wordsworth himself failed in his endeavour to 
do this. When Mr. Nicholson tells us ‘. . . I do not believe 
that Wordsworth has to offer nothing but a substitute religion 
for the regretful agnostic: I believe, rather, that his vision is 
of the utmost practical importance . . .” one inclines to suspect 
this critic of fostering Wordsworth as a sort of High Priest of 
the Low Church. 

Mr. Nicholson, indeed, is as unhappy in the handling of 
general ideas as he is acute in the perception of meanings, 
images, textures, and the structural qualities in Wordsworth’s 
poetry. His selection of poems shows taste and balance, being 
neither the inevitable not the purely personal one. 

MorIgEL SPARK 


THE LAST ROMANTICS. Grauam Houcu. Duckworth. 

155. 

In these days of literary drought, when so many books are 
published that the bookshops can hardly contain them, but 
when the dwindled stream of creative literature runs low, 
waiting for a replenishing shower, a new critical work of real 
intelligence has a special value. 

Mr. Graham Hough’s The Last Romantics was conceived in a 
Japanese prison camp in which his solace was a copy of W. B. 
Yeats’s Collected Poems. It occurred to him as he brooded upon 
this that Yeats had been influenced more directly than many 
critics had recognized by the beliefs of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
and this conviction led back to a fresh discovery of Ruskin. 
Now that his critical study is complete, we can trace ‘the 
genesis of Yeats’s ideas’ from Ruskin through Morris, Rossetti, 
Pater, and the writers of the ’Nineties. 

The difference between a valuable book of criticism and an 
ephemeral one is not only a difference in weight of learning. 
True criticism is meditated, and it is Mr. Hough’s strength that 
in his work we are aware of the long and steady dwelling of his 
mind on his material. His studies of Ruskin, Morris, and 
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Rossetti are extremely interesting and fair-minded, though 
there are statements which one would like to dispute (as, for 
instance, that ‘nobody now reads Morris’s poetry’). But even 
Mr. Hough does not do full justice to the Pre-Raphaelites, so 
stupidly underrated in recent years, and their revaluation is 
still to come. His study proves, however, beyond reasonable 
doubt that the Pre-Raphaelite movement was not a literary 
‘mule, without pride of ancestry or hope of posterity’, as an 
eminent music critic once wrote of a French composer’s work, 
but a logical development from the great Romantics of the 
early nineteenth century, and the source of one of the greatest 
poets of our own times. 

The section on the Yellow Book period, which often suffers 
badly at the hands of modern critics, is a little less interesting, 
though Mr. Hough’s sober, unprejudiced view of it is certainly 
nearer to the late Holbrook Jackson’s sympathetic understand- 
ing than to the recent flippancies of Mr. William Gaunt. 

But it is in the chapter on Yeats that Mr. Hough shows his 
full critical capabilities. One may disagree with the assertion 
that Yeats had ‘little experience of pity, perhaps fortunately’ 
for the later poems of Dr. Edith Sitwell have taught us that 
pity can be more than a ‘deliquent emotion’ in the hands ofa 
great poet; but one can only admire the analysis of Yeats’s 
philosophy, his preoccupation with ‘the power of religious 
symbolism that ... carries the mind back to the mystery that 
is at the heart of the universe’. There is, too, material in this 
chapter which helps us to understand the two Byzantium 
poems, among the most mysterious and beautiful poems of our 
language, and there will be few readers who will not hope 
that now the stage has been so admirably set, the great pro- 
tagonist may begin his soliloquy: a full-length study of Yeats 
is what we want next from Mr. Hough. 

There is so much to respect in The Last Romantics that it 
seems almost ungracious in a reviewer to call attention to 
small irritations, but there are two which should perhaps be 
mentioned. The author’s occasional references to modern 
psychology are not above criticism, and when he says that 
Freud’s idea of the unconscious was merely ‘a waste-paper 
basket of discarded experiences and ideas’ he shows a 
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complete misconception of Freud’s teaching. The other point is 
that a misprint in Yeats’s poem (from which, of course, the 
title of the book is taken) which appears in the prelims should 
be corrected in any future impression. 

BARBARA COOPER 


TITUS OATES. Jane Lane. Andrew Dakers. Illustrated. 
21s. net. 

THE story of the Popish Plot is a sorry commentary on the 
English nation in a mood of extreme hysteria managed by 
clever politicians for their own ends. It was a period of very 
low political morality, with juries packed, the judiciary at 
times a mere political tool, witnesses intimidated, a pusil- 
lanimous king who preferred to let innocent men die rather 
than take the slightest risk of ‘going on his travels again’. Only 
the worst form of hysteria can explain, in spite of all the 
political management, how the mass of Englishmen could be 
duped by such a common perjurer of such low mentality as 
Oates. 

Miss Lane has a gift for telling a story, and the machinations 
of Titus Oates and his collaborators and managers provide a 
theme in which she revels. The story unfolds admirably, 
though with a tendency here and there toward over-dramatiza- 
tion. Since the total number of victims in the plot was only 
about three dozen, it can hardly be described as ‘one of the 
bloodiest melodramas in English history’, and this is followed 
within a page or two by the somewhat questionable judgment 
that the series of trials ‘form the blackest page in the history 
of English law’. Miss Lane is not so happy in her attempts at 
historical judgment. Can the reign of Charles II be so simply 
epitomized as ‘the last stand of monarchy against the power 
of gold?’ Miss Lane considers that this age saw ‘the gentle art 
of trimming carried to a height which would have astonished 
the simple politicians of the preceding centuries’—but what of 
the trimmers that graced the period from the latter years of 
Henry VIII to the reign of Elizabeth? Sir John Mason, who 
managed to secure high office under four Tudor sovereigns, 
trimmed with a sureness of touch and a pliancy of principle 
that was the equal of anything in the seventeenth century. 
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There are one or two matters on which we should have liked 
more information. Since so much salient detail is given from 
the trials, it seems curious that that of Archbishop Plunket, the 
last victim, should be so cursorily treated. Oates’ own part in 
the Plot, large as it was, is perhaps a little over-emphasized, 
as perhaps is inevitable in a biographical study, but more 
balance might have been secured by giving more of the 
political background. Shaftesbury of course is well to the fore, 
but we might have been told more of Buckingham, who is 
mentioned only once, and his vacillations in the matter. The 
state of feeling in the country might have been even more 
clearly brought out by quotations from some of the fiery 
sermons, a number of which survive in print. Since the matter 
is open to very serious doubt, it is surprising that Miss Lane 
should refer to Monmouth as ‘the bastard Monmouth’. 

Taken by and large, however, these are minor matters in 
a well documented book, which achieves, in its measure, 
Froude’s ideal that history should unfold itself like a well- 
written story. The index and bibliography seem adequate, 
though there are a few surprising omissions from the former. 
For instance, David Ogg’s important book, England under 
Charles IT, is not mentioned, though Miss Lane is no doubt well 
acquainted with the work. 

JouN FREEMAN 


ABIGAIL ADAMS. Janer Wuirtney. Harrap. 15s. net. 
In some ways the biographer is the most fortunate of literary 
craftsmen. Most of us like to know about other people’s lives, 
and even the average library subscriber, who probably 
would not dream of asking for a book of verse or of literary 
criticism, sometimes slips in a new biography between two 
Books of ‘the Month. Publishers are friendly to the biographer, 
booksellers do not actually shy away from him, and critics 
are inclined to handle him gently. His happy state, however, 
is not without its dangers. If he can produce a formidable bulk 
of information, and, particularly, if he has had access to new 
material, he can get away with faults which might trip up the 
novelist or essayist. 

Mrs. Janet Whitney has chosen an agreeable subject and an - 
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interesting period for her new book. Abigail Adams, wife of 
one American President and mother of another, lived through 
the critical, exciting years of the American War of Indepen- 
dence, the French Revolution, the Napoleonic Empire. She 
was a gracious figure, whose influence behind the scenes had 
its effects on her times. She maintained her sanity, courage, 
and common sense through war, pestilence, private, and 
public disasters, and only sea-sickness could daunt her cheerful 
spirit. Mrs. Whitney presents her sympathetically as the 
accepted ideal of a wife and mother, but one cannot help 
feeling that her study, enthusiastic as it is, does not give us, 
the whole of the picture. Abigail Adams certainly devoted her 
life to her family, but modern psychology might suggest that 
it was not only patriotic fervour that made her persist in 
taking her young daughter and son to watch battles; and the 
fact that two of her children were thwarted (unnecessarily as 
it seems from the evidence) in their first loves, and one 
consequently endured an unhappy marriage, while a third 
became a hopeless drunkard, argues that her success as a 
mother was less complete than Mrs. Whitney would have us 
believe. She was certainly a happy wife and submitted her 
lively intelligence to the will of a husband who held that 
wives must be well enough equipped mentally to be able to 
talk and write about politics to their husbands, but must never 
open their mouths if public affairs were discussed in mixed 
company. 

Mrs. Whitney’s book is pleasantly illustrated, full of infor- 
mation and backed by a thorough study of the period and by 
papers and letters which have not been published before. 
(Abigail Adams herself wrote admirable letters.) ‘The author 
writes with fluency and with a certain vitality, but she has not 
altogether escaped the danger which threatens the popular 
biographer. Her writing is often careless and pitted with 
clichés. She says in a significant note on her ‘method’ that 
she feels free ‘to express the abstract by the concrete (a girl is 
feeling shy, then let her go through the motions of a shy girl) 
and to express “indirect speech” reported in a letter or journal 
by “direct speech” in dramatic form’, though she is careful to 
add that she does not feel free ‘to make up an emotion which 
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I am not certain was experienced by my subject, or to make up 
anything supposedly said or thought (no matter how appro- 
priate.)’? The result of her method is that what should be 
a serious piece of historical writing becomes at times depres- 
singly like a radio feature programme. One can almost hear 


the noises off. 
BARBARA COOPER 


SELECTED POEMS. Ezra Pounp. Faber and Faber. 1s. 6d. 
THE PISAN CANTOS. Ezra Pounp. Faber and Faber. 
L2s0d. 

Tuis reprint of Pound’s Selected Poems, coming at a time when 
his political conduct is the subject of fierce controversy and 
a further instalment of the Cantos is causing the usual confu- 
sion, is apt in that it confirms the indisputable distinction of 
his talent and the seriousness of his intentions. The century has 
provided no more striking example of literary devotion than 
what Mr. Eliot, in his critical introduction, calls Pound’s 
‘steady effort towards the synthetic construction of a style 
of speech’. Only with the Cantos did he achieve complete 
stylistic maturity, but some years before, in Lustra, he emerged 
with two distinct manners, the conversational and the 
cantabile. The first appears most obviously in the very 
accomplished Epigrams, perhaps the nearest thing in English 
to the cool objectivity of the classical epigram, and the second 
in lovely passages like 


There is a throat; ah, there are two white hands; 
There is a trellis full of early roses, 
And all my heart is bound about with love 


from Near Perigord. Concomitantly he was working at transla- 
tions from Provencal, Latin and Greek, Italian, Anglo-Saxon, 
and above all Chinese, giving so much to his originals and 
treating them so freely that his versions must be judged 
primarily as new poems and only secondarily as translations. 

The book ends with Mauberley (which incurred Dr. Leavis’ 
laborious approval and was greatly praised by Mr. Eliot), 
Pound’s first real effort to deal with the contemporary scene. 
It is a striking poem but it none the less leaves one with an 
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uneasy suspicion (which the later work has confirmed) that 
form and content are not going together, and that the creation 
of a complex and masterly style is not simply due to the 
pressure of experience demanding to be expressed, but 
represents an independent activity of Pound the miglior fabbro 
at the expense of Pound the experiencing being. Too often the 
elaborate contortions, obliquities, and periphrases seem to 
have little relation to the fairly simple perception or emotion 
to be conveyed. 

The Pisan Cantos are the fifth volume of the ‘poem of some 
length’ on which Pound has been working, with singularly 
little public recognition, for over thirty years. The Cantos have 
been misjudged because readers have not asked themselves 
what kind of poetry they are ; they have been compared to 
The Waste Land, for example, and found wanting in concentra- 
tion and intensity. But Eliot’s poem is lyric in technique (even 
though epic in the gravity and comprehensiveness of its 
subject) and Pound, attempting epic proper, is quite right not 
to aim at lyric concentration. So far so good; but what 
Poundian criticism will have to determine when it comes (so 
far there is virtually none) is this: has Pound got a major 
subject involving the deepest levels of experience?—for this is 
the essential condition of epic. An attentive reading of the 
Cantos reveals a number of important and interesting themes, 
but this is not the same thing as their organized expression in 
a big coherent work of art. 

The Pisan Cantos carry on the technique of the earlier sec- 
tions; there is no plot, no connected logical discourse, but 
instead a tapestry-like texture made up of a great many 
threads, some new, some familiar. There are descriptions of 
prison life and of Italian scenery, reflections on politics and 
economits, images or lines referring to his present plight (‘As 
a lone ant from a broken ant-hill | from the wreckage of Europe, 
ego scriptor’), and certain general statements reflecting the 
new wisdom brought by his sufferings (‘filial, fraternal 
affection is the root of humaneness’, ‘nothing matters but the 
quality of the affection’). Whatever else may be said of this 
book, it reveals no failing in Pound’s technical mastery and 
there are one or two lyrical passages (notably ‘libretto’ in 
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XXXI) which show what an exquisite ‘traditionalist’ Pound 
would have been, had he so chosen. 

Though The Pisan Cantos are in a clear line of continuity 
with what went before, they show at least two fresh develop- 
ments. The first is a more personal note, induced by the 
bitterness of the author’s experiences in detention, which 
comes as a relief after the economic and historical aridities of 
much of Cantos XXXI to LX XI, and produces some beautiful 
passages like 


The moon has a swollen cheek 
and when the morning sun lit up the shelves and battalions 
of the West, cloud over cloud 
Old Ez folded his blankets 
Neither Eos nor Hesperus has suffered wrong at my hands 


It is part of his merit that he can use his own sufferings 
objectively, pitifully but not self-pitifully, as an illustration of 
one of his main themes, that of the artist’s position in society. 
The second distinctive feature of the new cantos is a greater 
fragmentation than ever before. For page after page, Pound 
seems to allow his memories to take him where they will: 
scraps of quotations alternate with partial anecdotes about 
people we have never heard of—and even when the stories 
concern figures we are interested in, such as Yeats or Joyce, 
their tone is more suitable to an amiable autobiography or 
a literary gossip-column than to an epic—a bit of doggerel 
about the victory of the British Labour Party or some stray 
remark of a prison guard, everything goes in. No doubt Pound 
has some principle of selection, but if so it utterly fails to 
appear for line after line, and apart from the insignificance of 
much of the material, he passes so rapidly from one fragment 
to the next that it is hard to see how he hopes to keep the 
reader’s attention, let alone produce the ‘redirection of the 
will’ at which he is said to be aiming. 

The Pisan Cantos need to be read because of the fine poetry, 
or scraps of fine poetry, which they contain and because they 
are the work of an important writer. Since the total poem is 
nearing completion (only eighteen cantos remain to be 
written) it is best not to attempt any definitive judgment until 
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then, but frankly it is almost impossible to conceive how in the 
space left to him Pound can pull together so many loose 
threads or infuse significance into so many apparently random 
references. Will posterity’s verdict be that in attempting epic 
Pound has over-reached himself but has none the less written 
a great deal of fine poetry in the process? 

D. S. GarnE-Ross 


THE MAN WHO MADE FRIENDS WITH HIMSELF. 
CHRISTOPHER Mor ey. Faber. tos. 6d. 
A MINE OF SERPENTS. Jocetyn Brooke. The Bodley 
Head. tos 6d. 
THE IDEALISTS. Hans Scuerric. Paul Elek. 85. 6d. 
RESURRECTION ROAD. Minute Too e. Dent. gs. 6d. 
A WIND IN THE WEST. EuizasetH Coxueap. Faber. 
10s. 6d. 
To be both wise and witty on occasions is within the reach of 
most of us, and Mr. Christopher Morley can do the trick 
more often than the common run of men. To maintain the 
performance for the space of a full-length novel, however, is 
another and altogether more arduous task. This is what he 
undertakes in The Man Who Made Friends with Himself, and it is 
this that makes it at once the cleverest and most tiresome of 
these five books. Not content with an occasional mild success, 
he is bent on making every utterance memorable. Is it sur- 
prising that he fails, or that the reader progressively wearies of 
the display? A typical passage shows how wit and mere 
waggishness can go hand in hand: 


‘Die of a rose in aromatic pain,’ I quoted. ‘I was just reading, 
Pope got ‘‘aromatic pain”’ from the Countess of Winchilsea.’ 

‘Goodness; I didn’t know it was catching. I thought it was just this 
damp weather.’ 

I explained, and put in a plug for the most perfect poet who ever 
lived. ‘I didn’t say the greatest; I said the most perfect.’ 

“I suppose Popes were always infallible.’ 

‘Sometimes too perfect. He rings a little mechanical bell at the end 


of every line, like a typewriter.’ 
The ‘I’ of the story is an improbable ‘Authors’ Repre- 
sentative’, Richard Tolman by name, whose cynical view of 
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his own calling extends to other aspects of modern life. He 
betrays, however, an almost naive piety in the presence of the 
literary great. His main devotion is to the curious in both 
language and literature, and he pursues it with small regard 
for the reader’s endurance. 

Where Mr. Morley’s pyrotechnics are verbal and figurative, 
Mr. Jocelyn Brooke’s are wholly tangible. His sentimental 
journey into the past finds its moments of chief delight in 
contemplation of the passion they excite in him. A generation 
after the childhood splendours of the first Big Rocket, a name 
glimpsed from a carriage window can set in motion a pro- 
longed train of reminiscence, spanning the years between the 
two great Wars and evoking a liberal variety of moods and 
incidents. Two major figures pass and re-pass across his 
scene: the enigmatic Hew Dallas, who for no obvious reason 
was the Oxford esthete of his day; and the no less enigmatic 
Basil Medlicott, whose odd quirks of conduct bring him close 
to conviction as a traitor. Mr. Brooke has a special talent for 
creating character thus by the accumulation of oblique im- 
pressions, and he succeeds in being communicative without 
a parade of candour. He is amusing but never flippant, 
reflective but never dull, and he writes with a poet’s feeling for 
the propriety of words. 

The publishers of The Idealists tell us that this Danish novel, 
banned in its country of origin by the Nazi authorities, first 
appeared in the form of a Swedish translation in 1944. Like 
A Mine of Serpents, it takes its point of departure from a late 
stage in the whole development and works to a conclusion 
retrospectively. Around the unsolved murder of a great in- 
dustrialist the author weaves a pattern of intrigue and mental 
extravagance, in which the familiar and the fantastic are 
oddly mixed. His satire glances in its course at a great many 
objects, but chiefly it lights on those who would save their 
fellows by the propagation of a_ personal idiosyncrasy. 
“Damaskus, the printer of Stone Street, believed that raw 
vegetarian diet could save the world, inasmuch as animal 
flesh turned people into beasts of prey which tore one another 
asunder. Others thought that bare feet and sandals and 
Esperanto were the things which could secure peace and 
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happiness for mankind. Dr. Robert Riege taught his disciples 
that sexual liberation and planned sexual economy would rid 
the world of imperialism and war.’ These and others like them 
are ‘the idealists’ of the story, and one recognizes their counter- 
parts the world over. They are here, perhaps, formed a trifle 
too grotesquely, but this remains a minor blemish in an enter- 
taining book. 

Resurrection Road traces the fortunes of seven Manchester 
families, slum-dwellers for the most part, from the point of 
their translation to a block of municipal flats. At first no dis- 
tinction of class or conduct is too fine to go unregarded, but 
the course of time and the ordinary afflictions of life soon 
break down the reticences between them. For better or worse 
they become involved in each other’s affairs; some friendships 
are established and some antagonisms deepened. Miss Toole 
is a shrewd, if somewhat prosaic observer of the social scene, 
and one must feel it a pity that, in one instance at least, she 
allows herself to exceed her natural range. Violence and 
sudden death are aspects of experience demanding a more 
than common degree of talent. The most striking defect of her 
book, however, is that its frame is too slight to carry its 
intended scheme. Too many characters introduced in too 
much haste create a confusion which is never quite dispelled. 

There is something of the same purpose in Elizabeth Cox- 
head’s story of a communal experiment in the Hebrides. Here 
too a diverse group of people are brought together and their 
relationships worked out in the course of the tale. Their object 
is land reclamation, and their leader in the undertaking is 
Dr. Alexander Sarratt, ‘one of the foremost of Britain’s 
younger physicists’. All who know him, indeed, insist on the 
fact of his mental eminence, while a hint is dropped that 
ethical doubts were the motive of his ceasing atomic research. 
The difficulty of the novelist, however, who claims for his hero 
such superlative attributes, is that he must after produce some 
evidence in support. In A Wind in the West we are given none, 
other than a tendency in Alexander to be somewhat priggishly 
right on most occasions of doubt. For a while his enterprise 
prospers, but later he is abandoned by nearly all except 
Maggie, the ingenuous little Scots girl, with whom he is 
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finally and oddly matched. The author is at her best in treating 
of the progress of the experiment and of the contours of her 
chosen setting; in the management of her characters she is a 
good deal less adroit. 

Joun EALEs 


LAKELAND SCENE. Edited by Mary Rose FirzGrpson. 

Illustrated. Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Norse settlers came into the Lake District about a 
thousand years ago, the first tourists about a hundred and 
fifty, the first rock-climbers, as opposed to shepherds, about 
seventy years ago. Now the deluge of visiting humanity is in 
full flow and, as the editor sadly remarks, already, near the 
beaten tracks, the fell flowers are vanishing. May this selection, 
from the best that the Fell and Rock Fournal has printed, help 
to preserve for these dales and mountains some of the glories 
which have drawn this new danger upon them. History, 
natural history, folklore, archeology, the walker’s musings, 
the ways of the sheep . . . share in this anthology with the 
climber’s stories. ‘All hill pleasure,’ says Mr. Simpson, ‘is 
founded on plan or recollection.’ Here are rich materials for 
planning for people of the most varied tastes. The streams 
(Kathleen Boothroyd) and their packhorse bridges (Mary 
FitzGibbon), the Roman forts and roads (W. T. McIntire) 
are treated in ways which will suggest explorations as interes- 
ting as those researches among verticalities that the cragman 
never tires of. 

But naturally enough mountaineering recollections fill 
most of these pages. They start appropriately with Haskett 
Smith’s dauntless first ascent of Napes Needle, ‘Feeling as 
small as a mouse climbing a milestone,’ and include C. F. 
Holland’s account of Herford’s conquest of Scawfell’s Central 
Buttress along with many a do or die struggle in ice-coated 
gullies at nightfall. Winter doings indeed get their full place. 
We can learn just what a solitary January camper by Styhead 
Tarn can find to do (John Béchervaise) and a time-table for 
those who would take in the three highest peaks in one walk 
when they are snow covered (Michael Wilson). More tran- 
quilly we have Chiang Yee standing on the shore of Wastwate 
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‘taking part in some sort of magic, as the flakes of snow in 
different sizes kept blowing into my mouth’. More practically 
we have E. W. Hodge’s notes on Lakeland ski-ing. 

All these things freshen one’s appetite for the hand-hold 
and foot-hold narratives. So do the scenic horrifics of the early 
visitors in Katharine Chorley’s delightful sketch of these 
pioneer athletes. ‘We looked down into a dreadful abyss, the 
bottom of which the eye could not penetrate.’ The modern 
climber’s account of ‘exposure’ rarely matches that: he is 
suppressing not cultivating his emotions. 

This varied presentation tempts one to speculate. How long 
will this relatively recent, ever wider spreading, passion for 
hill country, last? Lady Chorley quotes, however, an early 
utterance (1806) which should give us pause. On the first 
incursions into the northern counties of ‘the young nobility 
and gentry, habited like sailors, with knapsacks slung at their 
backs’. ‘Nothing could be more absurd than this extravagance, 
which like most excesses, however, soon corrected itself: this 
was that cant and affection of stoicism, which would convert 
a toil into a pleasure, by combating the existence or steeling 
us to the perception of pain; and which as it originated only 
in sophistry soon terminated in disgust. What athlete 
could endure a series of such sudden and extraordinary 
labour?’ 

No prophecy could have been more mistaken. Whatever 
its philosophic roots—several of these essays attempt to 
expound them—this extravagance was destined to grow until 
the taste for mountain exercise has become a practical as well 
as a theoretical puzzle. It now threatens to deprive the Lake- 
land Scene of just those solitudes, traditions, and freshnesses 
which led its first lovers there. 

Indeed, that little masterpiece, Graham Sutton’s The Man 
who broke the Needle, has some sort of emblematic quality when 
we re-read it here, in conjunction with Lord Chorley’s account 
of the Patriarch of the Pillarites—making his first ascent of 
the Rock in 1875, at the age of 79. It is, anyhow, I think, the 
funniest thing in climbing literature. 

DorotHy PiLtLeEY RICHARDS 
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A WANDERER IN NORTH WALES. CLepwyn Hucues. 


Phoenix House. 15s. 

WELSH COUNTRY UPBRINGING. D. Parry-Jones. 

Batsford. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Hucues has shown himself in his novels to be a writer 
of imagination and talent. He has also shown a wilful neglect 
of the qualities of English prose, and unfortunately his 
mannerisms are repeated in this book. His style seems to be 
modelled on that of Caradoc Evans; but unlike those of his 
master all his stylistic devices are extraneous, having no 
functional relationship to his matter. His book is a series of 
impressionistic sketches, in no way profound or deeply 
imagined; it could only have gained by being written in a 
clear, straightforward prose. 

Mr. D. Parry-Jones has none of the literary pretentions of 
Mr. Hughes; and he has written an immeasurably better 
book. Apart from its style, A Wanderer in North Wales could 
have been written by another English traveller, another 
Borrow or H. V. Morton; Welsh Country Upbringing could only 
have been written by a Welshman. This account of rural 
Wales half a century ago, of an old organic society which is 
rapidly passing out of existence and even out of memory, is all 
the more important to-day when Wales is coming more and 
more to mean to outsiders only industrial South Wales. No 
doubt Mr. Parry-Jones’s charming picture is too idyllic, as a 
result of his expressed ‘dissatisfaction, to say the least, ...at 
the portrayal of Wales and Welsh characters in the books and 
short stories of that school which began with Caradoc Evans.’ 
To a Welshman of a younger generation, the Cardiganshire 
of Mr. Parry-Jones and that of Caradoc Evans are seen to be 
the same country; there is truth in both accounts. 

Mr. Hughes describes landscapes and evokes history and 
legend; and these things, despite the handicap of his style, 
he sometimes does surprisingly well. He remains, however, a 
superficial wanderer, whereas Mr. Parry-Jones is very much 
in his subject; he writes about his childhood because he still 
loves it, and his enthusiasm makes his reader love it too. Welsh 
Country Upbringing is a valuable description of community life 
in Wales hefore the coming of rural mechanization. Here ar 
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preserved accounts of such vanished things as the tarad (for 
sampling butter), the cadair (a cradle used on the scythe when 
cutting corn), the building of cottages with mud and wattles, 
and the pylgen (a survival of the midnight mass at Christmas). 
Here too are pictures of vanished characters: the wedding 
‘bidder’, Sally’r Sannau, the stocking woman, the sailors of 
the coastal villages, familiar with the ports of all the world, 
the hermit of waunfawr. Most important is the general im- 
pression given of a genuine communal life, centuries old, and 
unlike anything to be found in England, ofa ‘rural society. . . 
close-knit, yes, organically so in its structure and relationship, 
like the living body quite unconscious of itself as it existed 
and functioned’. The hook is also fully and splendidly illus- 
trated, chiefly with photographs. 
T. H. Jones 


THE ENGLISH MIDDLE CLASSES. Roy Lewis and 

Ancus Maupe. Phoenix. 15s. 

ANYONE who seeks in this witty, closely reasoned book his 
raison d’étre and his prospects will probably be neither dis- 
appointed nor heartened, but he will most certainly be 
illumined. For here, succinctly, are examined the causes and 
conditions of middle class influence in England, changing 
qualifications for membership and practical functions in 
society, the effect of present economic and political trends on 
class security and status, and the outlook in a bureaucratic 
state. To this wide field of historical fact and social myth the 
authors have brought an easy expertness in statistics (Angus 
Maude is deputy director of P.E.P.) and, in support of 
their conclusions, marshal a formidable array of informed 
opinion. The result is both highly readable and highly 
stimulating. 

The Victorian or golden age of the middle classes, and the 
Edwardian and post-war age of guilt are discussed in detail as 
a preliminary to assessing the position of the public servant, 
professional or business man, the farmer and shopkeeper to- 
day. When comparison has been made of the various domestic 
budgets, with their servant and school expenditure, their 
outlay on children and taxation, it is a relief to turn from — 
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means to ends. What do the middle classes stand for in the 
English tradition? 

‘Yappelle “bourgeois” tout ce qui pense bassement,’ said 
Flaubert in attempting to define the class for which, as a 
romantic radical, he felt the utmost distaste. One object of 
Lewis and Maude is to refute the application of this anti- 
social slander to the English bourgeoisie. Even if their taste 
is behind the van of progress in art, ambitious cultivation of 
gentility has made the middle classes the artist’s main support: 
without them, indeed, he has but one customer, the State. 
Not only that, but their wealth and security have largely made 
art, literature, religion, and science possible, by enabling 
them to encourage and reward those whom the State dis- 
liked or ignored. To those bourgeois interests, the preservation 
of individual liberty from totalitarianism and of private 
enterprise from public monopoly, our whole national culture 
is, in fact, deeply indebted. 

Now, the essential characteristic of being middle class in 
England, independence, appears to be in danger. The state’s 
increasing hold on the professions and on industry and the 
rapid multiplication of administrators contain a much graver 
threat than does the subsidizing of lower class standards of 
living from middle class pockets. It is seen in the soldier’s 
remark, ‘I’m no’ going to agree to state control until I know 
who’s going to control the state.’ On this ground alone the 
present volume, however controversial some of its findings, 
demands attention as an index of the not yet effete nor unim- 
portant middle class point of view. 


ALAN WALBANK 
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EDITORIAL 


February, 1950 


Ne okapi has died at the London Zoo. The panda has not. The 
panda has been saved by the efforts of numerous volunteers who 
answered the broadcast appeal for bamboo-shoots. But all is not 
quiet in those closed-in regions where once we were wont to gaze on 
the wild beasts as fearful warnings to us all... now, of course, we are 
asked to read Rommel’s memoirs, or even worse, not to notice the 
resurgence of Nazism in Germany. These troubles, particularly the 
recurrence of Nazism, are familiar, ignored, and therefore, like a 
burnt pan in an otherwise well-ordered kitchen, allowed to have 
their way until all the other vessels rise up and either throw out the 
offender or, as is the new way, become themselves infected. 

Not so the Zoo. They cling to old habits there. A fox which has 
escaped preys on valuable birds. So a spotlight is put on the birds. 
This is to make the fox seen, and to frighten the fox. It will not 
frighten the fox, and it will upset the birds. Human beings can 
withstand Belsen methods, birds can’t; they die out—witness the 
Great Auk. Human beings do, too; we don’t say so, but we were once 
a race of Great Auks, who now are scrap-fed sparrows. Meanwhile, 
the panda eats its bamboo, and asks only, ‘don’t put so much hydro- 
gen in my next mayonnaise.’ 

It doesn’t know that soon it will be able to choose its bamboo. It 
must know that Stafford Cripps has already admitted he ‘doesn’t 
hear voices yet’ (indigestion the panda probably says, due to home- 
grown bamboo) but it must be very frightened that it must soon 
grow its own bamboo, and not eat it, because its keeper is going to 
preach on ‘The Attitude of Death to Life.’ The panda’s attitude is 
always one of grace, and he belongs to life. He comes smilingly out 
of it as does Shakespeare. The world sends bamboo to the panda, 
flowers on St. George’s Day to the man that that greatest of men, 
St. George, must have liked above all; and it showers rotten eggs on 
a Foreign Minister whom most of us will remember as sharing that 
lack of distinction with a certain blonde. But the black one, the 
black and white one with the heart trained in its paws, will live 
longer. I wish it were wilder and could say already ‘To hell with 
you all’, 
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(in the Old Testament) 
(concluded) 


LYDIA SICHER, M.D., P.h.D. 


T would certainly seem permissible to assume that the love 
I of the mother for her children did not vary with different 
cultures and customs. If the laws of living together at the time 
when the legends of the Old Testament were collected into a 
written document had been completely different from those 
which are valid to-day, the persons described against the back- 
ground of the narrator’s epoch could not be understood to-day, 
nor their problems interpreted according to present-day 
psychological understanding. The same pride which is evident 
in Eve’s remark at Cain’s birth can be observed to-day, 
and it stresses the schism between a masculine and a feminine 
world. That schism has been recognized as the basis of neurotic 
attitudes in both the sexes, and it must have played a greater 
role in ancient times thannowas more was expected of the male 
in general, the firstborn male in particular. 

Viewed from the standpoint of modern psychology it is 
safe to assume that Cain was very much loved by his mother, 
and that he must have resented his brother’s arrival the more 
because Abel apparently was delicate, and must have required 
a good deal of attention. 

The juxtaposition between the two characters seems quite 
fascinating because nothing is known of Abel but that he was 
‘a keeper of sheep’, and that he succeeded very passively in 
being killed by the aggressive Cain, whose world of reality 
had been warped by his resentments. One sees that a fictitious 
ideal of self-aggrandizement and power was set up by the use 
of the whole scale of means which are so often observed as the 
weapons of a fighting oldest child, unruliness, disobedience, 
lack of consideration, and the self-centredness which in 
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tendentious apperception registers only what happens to him, 
never what he is doing to bring it about. The consequence 
of his behaviour he considered to be primary disregard for 
himself. He was moving in a devil’s circle. Afraid of being 
disliked, rejected, he acted so that he made himself objection- 
able to everyone. 

Again, in the story of Cain, one has the impression that a 
secondborn narrator wanted even to see the Lord turn against 
the firstborn, apparently without much reason: ‘And the 
Lord had respect unto Abel and to his offering: 

‘But unto Cain and to his offering he had not respect. And 
Cain was very wroth, and his countenance fell. 

‘And the Lord said unto Cain, Why art thou wroth? And 
why is thy countenance fallen? 

‘If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted? and if thou 
doest not well, sin lieth at the door. And unto thee shall be 
his desire, and thou shalt rule over him’ (Gen. iv, 4-7). 

It shows that essentially people were little different in 
biblical times from what they are to-day, and the idea of 
responsibility for one’s actions seems to have been as little to 
the liking of the individual then as it is to modern man. Cain 
was shown directly that his own doings led to his being 
rejected yet, like any neurotic individual, he refused to 
recognize his failure as this would mean loss of face. 

The unsocial individual will look for an asocial solution 
to regain self-respect. None feels more powerful than the 
one who considers himself master over life and death of 
another individual. The power drive of tyrants and criminals, 
who have in common the fundamental conviction that the 
world owes them respect and prestige, creates the formula 
under which crimes can be committed with a good conscience. 
The same formula which turns wrong into right for them, 
used as a last convincing element for the justification of 
murder, must have led to the fratricide: ‘Earth is not big 
enough for him and me.’ Under these circumstances murder 
almost appears as a means of self-preservation in the struggle 
for survival. 

It was mentioned before that Cain, as well as Abraham 
and Esau, suffered from the fear of death as the situation 
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in which the most powerful would find himself powerless. 
Cain, the killer, was afraid ‘that it shall come to pass that 
everyone that findeth me shall slay me’ (Gen. iv, 14). Almost 
as a compensation for all his grief brought upon him with 
Abel’s birth he made a last attempt to overrule God himself. 
After he had been cursed he needed some distinction, the mark 
on the forehead which singled him out from all the others, 
and made him sacrosanct: ‘And Cain said unto the Lord, My 
punishment is greater than I can bear. 

‘Behold, thou hast driven me out this day from the face 
of the earth; and from thy face shall I be hid; and I shall be a 
fugitive and a vagabond in the earth; and it shall come to 
pass, that every one that findeth me shall slay me’ (Gen. iv, 
13-14). 

The mark on his forehead, the very mark that was given 
him because he who took a life was afraid of losing his own, 
made Cain greater than he ever could have hoped for, because 
he carried with him the Lord’s promise: ‘ . . . Therefore who- 
soever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him seven- 
fold’ (Gen. iv, 15). 

Did crime pay in the olden days? Or does this passage 
only prove that the criminal then, as now, at least considered 
himself ‘great’ in crime if he could not be great in con- 
structive ways? To expect sevenfold vengeance for a crime 
against oneself must needs raise a shattered self-esteem. Punish- 
ment is being changed into glory and a ‘distinctive and 
untouchable fugitive’ might carry the burden of his life more 
easily than he could have done otherwise. 

Sibling rivalry certainly has been a stumbling block to the 
normal development of many children. The instances in 
legends and fairy tales are so numerous that it must have 
struck observers at all times, and in accord with a fatalistic 
acceptance of these facts the firstborn was seen as having 
against him, from the very beginning, almost inevitable odds 
against which he was powerless if no special circumstances 
came to his rescue. 

The hard striving of the second child must have been so 
noticeable that it was even believed that such a struggle would 
go on before birth if the children had a chance, as with twins. 
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Such a struggle for position is shown in a passage in the Old 
Testament relating to the birth of twins to Tamar, Judas’ 
daughter-in-law, and it seems that the older one yielded his 
birthright to his ambitious brother when still within the womb: 
‘And it came to pass, when she travailed, that the one put 
out his hand: and the midwife took and bound upon his hand 
a scarlet thread, saying, This came out first. 

‘And it came to pass, as he drew back his hand, that, 
behold, his brother came out: and she said, How hast thou 
broken forth?’ (Gen. xxxvili, 28-29). 

And it is written about the birth of Esau and Jacob: ‘And 
the children struggled together within her; and she said, If 
it be so, why am I thus? And she went to enquire of the Lord. 

‘And the Lord said unto her, Two nations are in thy womb, 
and two manner of people shall be separated from thy bowels; 
and the one people shall be stronger than the other people; 
and the elder shall serve the younger’ (Gen. xxv, 22, 23). 

Jacob, too, when blessing Joseph’s children, foresees that 
*,.. truly his younger brother shall be greater than he...’ 
(Gen. xlviii, 19). 

No modern book on child psychology, or on neurotic 
disorders, could point out with greater clarity the undivided 
and indivisible entirety of an individual than does the story 
of Esau and Jacob, the twins, and it illustrates dramatically 
the now well-known fact that even identical twins show many 
traits of a first and secondborn child, though there may be 
just half an hour between their birth dates. 

The whole story of Jacob, and his is the story in the Old 
Testament—while Esau provides the background against 
which Jacob’s development is observed—is one of the 
greatest masterpieces in literature. The life of an individual 
is related from its beginning to its end with many details 
which throw light on his actions, and with a consistency 
of description which makes Jacob’s story the typical history 
of a secondborn child. 

Never losing the thread of the oneness of the individual 
on his way to his goal of superiority and security, and fitting 
into the gross meshes of the structure of Jacob’s life a great 
deal of highly interesting detail, the narrators succeeded in 
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making his style of life, and his pattern, stand out among all 
other figures in the Old Testament. 

It is the story of a secondborn, the story of a child who was 
breathlessly busy to overtake the older, to push him aside; 
of a secondborn who often made a nuisance of himself, because 
he was badly spoiled by his mother, and learned to resort 
to all kinds of tricks to compensate for his littleness, for his 
weakness; of a secondborn who as a ‘mother’s boy’ took refuge 
in practices which promised success, and were not always 
too fair. Some old commentators explain the name of Jacob 
as ‘one who pursues crooked paths’. 

The struggle between him and Esau began in the womb, 
the race between them was started before they even had taken 
their first breaths: ‘And when her days to be delivered were 
fulfilled, behold, there were twins in her womb. 

‘And the first came out red, all over like an hairy garment; 
and they called his name Esau. 

‘And after that came his brother out, and his hand took 
hold on Esau’s heel; and his name was called Jacob...’ 
(Gen. xxv, 24-26). 

That Esau was born ‘red, all over like a hairy garment’, 
apparently an organic inferiority, might have influenced his 
style of life greatly, as his mother apparently turned to Jacob, 
while Isaac preferred Esau, maybe for selfish reasons: ‘And 
Isaac loved Esau, because he did eat of his venison: but 
Rebekah loved Jacob’ (Gen. xxv, 28). 

That Esau should have been his father’s favourite because 
he, Isaac, could eat of Esau’s venison would seem a poor reason 
for favouritism, or a too materialistic one, but Isaac was an 
only child, badly pampered and, as such, probably self- 
centred enough to view things from the standpoint of 
advantage to himself, and it is possible that Isaac was not 
jealous of Esau because this one child, hairy and red, did not 
steal his mother’s heart away from the father, while Jacob 
apparently did. It may be, too, that Isaac, who had never 
been dethroned because Ishmael had to leave the home so 
that Isaac would not have to share with anyone, did not like 
Jacob because he was to become powerful, according to the 
prophecy. 
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If Esau knew, and there is little doubt that he must have 
known, of the prophecy which put his brother before him in 
might, it, too, must have contributed to his feeling of inferiority, 
and also have proved to him that his birthright did not 
grant him his power. To be organically deficient, rejected by 
his mother, and doomed to second rank by the Lord himself, 
is too much of a burden for any youngster. His revenge 
against his parents is shown in his unruliness, and later in 
opposition to their wishes, when he took wives ‘which were a 
grief of mind unto Isaac and Rebekah’ (Gen. xxvi, 35). By 
choosing wives who belonged to tribes worshipping another 
God he also showed his rebellion against the God who had 
been against him from the very beginning. 

A last respect for his father, however, prevented him from 
committing fratricide too, at least during his father’s lifetime, 
but no one could blame him for hating Jacob and his mother, 
especially after Jacob had cheated him out of his father’s 
blessing, with his mother as an accomplice to the fraud, when 
Isaac had asked Esau to bring him some venison: ‘.. . that 
I may eat; that my soul may bless thee before I die’ (Gen. xxvii, 
4). Rebekah had overheard the conversation and loving 
Jacob attempted to divert the blessing from Esau to Jacob, 
covering his hands and neck with skins of goat kids and 
dressing him in Esau’s garments so that the blind Isaac 
would be fooled. Jacob feared that he would be found out: 
‘And Jacob said to Rebekah, his mother, Behold, Esau my 
brother is a hairy man, and I am a smooth man: 

‘My father peradventure will feel me, and I shall seem to 
him as a deceiver; and I shall bring a curse upon me, and nota 
blessing’ (Gen. xxvii, 11, 12), but Rebekah allayed his fears: 
‘And his mother said unto him, Upon me be thy curse, my 
son...’ (Gen. xxvii, 13). And so Esau learnt that Jacob again 
had gotten the better of him and murder was in his heart, 
‘...The days of mourning for my father are at hand; 
then will I slay my brother Jacob’ (Gen. xxvii, 41). 

Certainly this secondborn, this Jacob, did everything 
to make the firstborn fighting mad. Jacob, the weakling, 
always used cunning, always got the best of him, always had 
his mother to help him out, so that he developed a pattern 
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in which he relied upon the help of some outside power when 
cunning alone would not get him what he aspired for. 

There is so little mention made of Isaac’s role in the whole 
problem that one can assume that the blindness with which he 
was struck was not only a physical symptom, because he 
seemed struck with blindness to all that went on about him, 
as long as it did not concern him directly. 

Jacob could get away with anything that was hurting to 
Esau: ‘...he took away my birthright; and, behold, now 
he hath taken away my blessing’ (Gen. xxvii, 36). There was 
no comfort to be had for Esau from his father either as to 
another blessing, just a ray of hope that one day he would be 
able to extricate himself from Jacob’s predominence. When he 
cried bitterly, imploring his father to bless him too: ‘. . . Bless 
me, even me also, O my father’ (Gen. xxvii, 34), he heard 
the crushing verdict that nothing could take away the blessing 
from Jacob, but that he, Esau, could help himself: ‘And by 
thy sword shalt thou live, and shalt serve thy brother; and it 
shall come to pass when thou shalt have the dominion, that 
thou shalt break his yoke from off thy neck’ (Gen. xxvii, 40). 
Did Isaac feel this yoke too that Rebekah’s love for Jacob 
had put around his own neck? And did he realize what effect 
his pronouncement would have on Esau and Rebekah? 

Jacob left the home, as his mother did not trust Esau, 
and Esau became the only son at home. Thus his way was 
freed, and the turn in his behaviour is remarkably well seen. 
When, somewhere in the future, there was hope for him to 
throw off the yoke, that he would not have to be Jacob’s slave 
forever, Esau, the rebel, turned obedient, because he had 
learned the means of a passive tyrant; to give in and rule, or 
bribe by becoming mild as Jacob, for he had seen: ‘. . . that 
Isaac had blessed Jacob... .’ 

‘And that Jacob obeyed his father and his mother...’ 
(Gen. xxviii, 6, 7). And Esau took other wives which were more 
to his father’s liking, and perhaps more to the liking of the 
Lord, with whom one should get to a better understanding. 

Jacob was safe for the time being, his enemy was out of 
the way, but his style of life was the same; he still craved for 
the birthright of the firstborn, which he could never attain, 
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not for pottage, nor for anything else. The irreversibility of 
fate is a hard master, and the only thing that one can do is to 
fight: fight, maybe, if one has someone as mother to shield 
one, to protect and to make sure that one would never be the 
loser, otherwise to use trickery, cheating, and cunning—all 
the powerful means of the weak—but fight the firstborn 
wherever you find them for, maybe, if there were no firstborn 
left anywhere one would be able to feel safe. 

For Jacob there was nothing decent or good about any 
firstborn: ‘Leah was tender eyed, but Rachel was beautiful 
and well favoured’ (Gen. xxix, 17). Always the firstborn 
seemed to stand in his way. He loved Rachel, but he was 
cheated by Laban, Rebekah’s older brother, into having to 
wed Leah first. Laban treated him badly, and only cunning 
helped Jacob to get away from him before he was cheated 
by this firstborn again. Reuben, Jacob’s own oldest child, 
was no good either, but Jacob had learned well to go by 
crooked paths, and bided his time until he could strike the 
firstborn again with all his might, and without any risk. 

The story of Jacob contains the whole circle of an 
individual’s problems with respect to society, work, and family. 
If someone would choose a motto for his life: “Nothing must 
ever happen to me which someone else would not take care of 
for me,’ he would not do any differently, nor better than 
Jacob did. His fights were fought with the weapons of the 
weak; cunning, retreat, and the pact with the mighty ones, 
mother and the Lord, both excellent allies against his brother 
Esau, whose strength was frightening, and whom one better 
not face alone. To put the Lord’s might above Esau’s probably 
would prevent Esau from having too much desire to attack 
Jacob, and Jacob was reassured by the Lord in his dreams, 
whenever his self-confidence was somewhat shaky. 

After having stolen the blessing from Esau, Rebekah 
realized the danger that lay in Esau’s hatred: ‘... and she 
sent and called Jacob her younger son, and said unto him, 
Behold, thy brother Esau, as touching thee, doth comfort 
himself, purposing to kill thee. 

‘Now, therefore, my son, obey my voice; and arise, flee thou 
to Laban my brother to Haran: 
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‘And tarry with him a few days, until thy brother’s fury 
turn away: 

‘Until thy brother’s anger turn away from thee, and he 
forget that which thou hast done to him: then I will send, and 
fetch thee from thence: why should I be deprived also of you 
both in one day?’ (Gen. xxvii, 42-45). 

Rebekah is a secondborn too, and this might account for 
her injustice toward Esau, and her favouritism for Jacob. 

Jacob turned flight into triumph: ‘And he dreamed, and 
behold a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it reached 
to heaven: and behold the angels of God ascending and 
descending on it. 

‘And, behold, the Lord stood above it, and said, I am the 
Lord God of Abraham thy father, and the God of Isaac... 

‘And, behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee in all 
places whither thou goest, and will bring thee again into this 
land; for I will not leave thee, until I have done that which I 
have spoken to thee of’ (Gen. xxviii, 12, 13-15). 

Jacob seemed quite comforted with the thought: ‘... God 
will be with me, and will keep me in this way that I go, and 
will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put on. 

‘So that I come again to my father’s house in peace; then 
shall the Lord be my God’ (Gen. xxviii, 20, 21). And he 
certainly could feel some security after he had given his 
mother’s protective role to God, who was to take care of him. 
In return he was willing to accept God as his God, ifand when 
all his conditions had been fulfilled, and all his requests had 
been granted. 

The Lord had quite a few tasks to do for his servant, Jacob. 
He had to intervene with Laban, whom he forbade to hurt 
Jacob: *... Take thou heed that thou speak not to Jacob 
either good or bad’ (Gen. xxi, 29). And that after Jacob had 
left Laban’s house furtively, taking with him his hosts’ 
housegods, upon the advice of Laban’s secondborn daughter, 
Rachel. The Lord consoled him when Laban cheated him 
out of his wages for many years of service. 

He, the weak Jacob, put the Lord on duty when, afraid 
of Esau, he reminded God of his promise: ‘And thou saidst, 
I will surely do thee good .. .” (Gen. xxxii, 12). 
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Angels appeared whenever he felt hopeless and distressed, 
and when again he did not trust Esau’s forgiveness, and again 
fled from him, he was raised highest by his brother: ‘ . . . for 
as a prince hast thou power with God and with men, and hast 
prevailed’ (Gen. xxxii, 28). 

When no one was at hand to solve Jacob’s difficulties there 
was still magic power that could be used for producing 
speckled goats and sheep to outwit Laban. 

In a most striking way Jacob’s hatred for the firstborn 
broke through on his deathbed when he spoke to all his sons, 
and cursed Reuben. When his flight into death would remove 
him from the possibility of Reuben’s revenge he humiliated 
his oldest son in front of all, by acknowledging all the privileges 
that birthright gives and robbing Reuben of all of them. 
‘Reuben, thou art my firstborn, my might, and the beginning 
of my strength, the excellency of dignity, and the excellency 
of power: 

‘Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel; because thou 
wentest up to thy father’s bed; then defiledst thou it: he went 
up to my couch’ (Gen. xl, 3, 4). 

In no earlier passages of the Old Testament is it mentioned 
that Jacob was angry at Reuben for having consorted with 
one of Jacob’s wives among his slaves; nor is there any proof 
that he even took notice of it before, and it would not seem 
logical to assume that Reuben was deprived of his rights 
because he was the son of an unloved woman. The sons were 
important to the father, because of the religious and social 
standing they afforded to him, not the women who bore them. 
Bilha was a ‘possession’ and, as a servant, not too valuable as 
property. The child born to the master was important and 
legitimate, not the mother. 

Reuben, the firstborn, was still considered by Jacob, the 
secondborn, as ‘the excellency of power’, but he could not 
endure that it should be so. Were it not for this intense resent- 
ment of the position of the firstborn Jacob’s treatment of 
Manasseh, Joseph’s oldest son, who did not fail Jacob in the 
way Reuben had done, would not be understandable. That 
Jacob had bought his birthright, but that it never had been 
rightfully his was a wound that no time, no success, not even 
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God could heal. And so there is terrific psychological interest 
in the passage in which Jacob is shown playing his last trick 
on an oldest child: blessing Joseph’s children Jacob inflicted 
upon the older one definite dethronement. He blessed the 
children with his hands crossed, so that the effective ‘great’ 
blessing was taken from the ‘excellency of power’ again, and 
conferred upon the younger son. 

‘And Joseph took them both, Ephraim in his right hand 
toward Israel’s left hand, and Manasseh in his left hand 
toward Israel’s right hand, and brought them near unto 
him. 

‘And Israel stretched out his right hand, and laid it upon 
Ephraim’s head, who was the younger, and his left hand upon 
Manasseh’s head, guiding his hands wittingly; for Manasseh 
was the firstborn’ (Gen. xlviii, 13, 14). 

‘And when Joseph saw that his father laid his right hand 
upon the head of Ephraim, it displeased him: and he held up 
his father’s hand, to remove it from Ephraim’s head unto 
Manasseh’s head. 

‘And Joseph said unto his father, Not so, my father: for this 
is the firstborn; put thy right hand upon his head. 

‘And his father refused, and said, I know it, my son, I 
know it: he also shall become a people, and he also shall be 
great: but truly his younger brother shall be greater than he, 
and his seed shall become a multitude of nations. 

*,..and he set Ephraim before Manasseh’ (Gen. xlviii, 
17-20). 

Jacob’s life is certainly one of the most colourful studies 
in the whole Old Testament, especially because all the 
emphasis is laid upon him as a person, while the record of the 
far more important role of another secondborn has less to do 
with his personal life than with his position as a leader of the 
people: Moses, whose lifetime falls into the period of history, 
and whose struggles were of great political and social import- 
ance, was not described with the same loving interest as was 
Jacob. 

From the standpoint of sibling rivalry the most important 
instance is Moses’ battle with the Lord, when he was sent to 
Pharoah to lead the people of Israel out of Egypt. ‘And Moses 
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said unto God, Who am I, that I should go unto Pharaoh, 
and that I should bring forth the children of Israel out of 
Egypt?’ (Ex. ii, 11). Afraid that neither the Egyptians nor the 
Hebrews would listen to him, Moses again and again asked 
for signs, for confirmations, and rejected all of them as not 
sufficient: ‘... But, behold, they will not believe me, nor 
hearken unto my voice: for they will say, The Lord has not 
appeared unto thee’ (Ex. iv, 1). 

No miracle that God worked for him could allay his fears. 
He was afraid of being laughed at as he was deficient in his 
speech. He used this symptom, like any nervous character 
would, to reject his mission: ‘...O my Lord, I am not 
eloquent, neither heretofore, nor since thou hast spoken 
unto thy servant: but I am slow of speech, and of a slow 
tongue’ (Ex. iv, 10). And ‘...I am of uncircumcized 
lips <P.7. (EX vies 30). 

One must say that the Lord was very patient with this 
pampered child, Moses, and he worked more and more 
miracles in an attempt to convince Moses to take on the task 
for which the Lord had chosen him. One could ask why did 
God not unseal his lips? Why could he not make him eloquent? 
And thus take this excuse from him instead of revealing 
himself in the burning bush, or forcing water from the 
rock. There was not any security for Moses in any of 
these miracles, not even when the Lord promised that he 
Himself would speak for him: ‘Now therefore go, and I 
will be with thy mouth, and teach thee what thou shalt say’ 
(Ex. iv, 12). 

The next passage in the scriptures is so surprising that 
one can hardly think anything but that it sprang from deepest 
psychological understanding. When nothing could induce 
Moses to go to Pharaoh, and give him God’s message; when 
no miracle could convince him, nor God’s anger frighten 
him to carry out his instructions, Moses’ resistance broke 
down the very moment God subordinated Aaron to him, 
and Moses got precedence before his older brother: ‘And he 
shall be thy spokesman unto the people: and he shall be, 
even he shall be to thee instead of a mouth, and thou shalt 
be to him instead of God’ (Ex. iv, 16). 
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Can one really believe that this change of mind, as seen 
by the narrators, does not reveal their consciousness of the 
secret craving after Godlikeness which they saw all round them 
as if they could look deep down into the hidden desires and 
wishes which people cannot express themselves, because their 
goals are hidden from them? Moses had attained his greatest 
triumph: Aaron, the elder brother, was but his mouthpiece, 
but he, Moses, God’s substitute on earth. With this security 
he could approach any task, especially one in the success of 
which the Lord himself was interested. 

Whether Moses was an illegitimate child of an Egyptian 
princess, but raised by a Jewish mother who had two more 
children, both older than him, and the girl considerably so, 
is of no importance here for this study. 

When the child was exposed ‘in the flags by the river’s 
brink’, his sister, Miriam ‘ . . . stood afar off to wit what would 
be done to him’ (Ex. ii, 3, 4). 

The particulars given about the child are interesting, 
and throw a light on his personality. His mother feared for 
his life for he ‘was a goodly child’ (Ex. ii, 2) and she hid him 
anxiously. Whether one can draw from this remark the 
conclusion that Aaron was ugly, or at least less ‘goodly’, 
is not confirmed at any point in the scripture. Maybe it only 
should emphasize that Moses was a peculiar child. The New 
Testament calls him ‘exceeding fair’, and ‘learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians’ (Acts vii, 20, 22). 

Whether Moses was really his Jewish mather’s child, or 
her fosterchild, would not change the fact that he was treated 
with special care. If he was her own child his mother’s watch- 
fulness that nothing should happen to him would lead to 
over-protectiveness, and if he was entrusted to her, her care 
would have been even greater. 

It is written that when he came back to his mother in 
Egypt he was a grown man, and did not feel at home with the 
Egyptians as he had probably adopted the customs and habits 
of his Hebrew family. Maybe this life between two nationalities 
did not allow him to develop the right contact with either, 
and this might account for his stuttering, which later is 
mentioned as one of his difficulties. He killed an Egyptian 
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to help one of his Hebrew brothers, and he had to flee from 
the country—experiences which apparently did not make 
him secure in his role with either nation. 

Yet Moses certainly did not act as if the pampering he 
had received in childhood had taught him to pamper himself. 
He seems to have been one of the great revolutionaries in the 
history of the ancient peoples, rather typically a second- 
born, yet of a different kind than Jacob; there was no cunning 
in him, he became ‘instead of God’ not only to his brother, 
Aaron, but to the whole people. 

The two stone tables he brought down from Mt. Sinai 
that ‘...were the work of God, and the writing was the 
writing of God, graven upon the tables’ (Ex. xxxii, 16), 
could be interpreted as the symbol that Moses, the younger 
one, was ‘laying down the law’, the prerogative of the firstborn 
by inherited position. 

Turning to the group of the youngest born, one realizes 
that the ancients knew that these youngest children live in a 
different atmosphere than that of al! the other siblings. The 
youngest, especially in a large family, is either the toy of the 
family or not welcome at all. In poorer families he is often 
resented as another superfluous eater; at times he is rejected 
not only by his siblings but also by his parents, because they 
did not want another child. Under any circumstances these 
youngest are the smallest, the weakest and, for the time being, 
the dumbest among their siblings. 

Having a few forerunners also is discouraging to the possi- 
bility of overrunning them altogether, and one would either 
have to resign oneself to a life in the shadow of the siblings, 
or to break away entirely from the family pattern, and look 
for one’s own place in the sun. 

It is so prevalent with youngest children that they diverge 
from all the rules which govern the lives of the older ones, 
that in fairy tales it is always the youngest, who has been 
ridiculed by the older members of the family, who knows all 
the answers, and goes out and wins the princess. 

Because of the necessity to assert themselves in their own 
special way the group of the youngest children in families 
represents the most unpredictable as to their behaviour, and 
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creates the most manifold deviations from the set patterns of 
their families. 

Very often they have to fight their way in a roundabout 
manner as the older siblings stand in their way, and so they too, 
because of their experiences in their family constellation, can 
become either ‘black sheep’, or will excel in their choice of 
professions, of partners, and of their means to fulfil themselves. 

This same pattern of the youngest having to be different 
in order to maintain any position shows in the figures of the 
youngest born in the Old Testament. Ham, Noah’s youngest 
son, was the only one who dared to break with the tradition 
that one has to honour one’s father, though he be a drunkard. 
David, the youngest of seven, the shepherd with his harp, 
whom all his brothers considered crazy because he liked to 
lie in the grass and sing songs for himself, was the little boy 
who became a great king. He was short and delicate, clever 
and cunning, a good servant and a great sinner. He is probably 
the most interesting of all the biblical persons, because he was 
beyond measure great, beyond measure little. There was no 
lukewarmness in him, and so it is very understandable that 
many books have been written about him, just because his 
being different made his personality so rich in virtue and 
vice. 

None of the youngest, however, is so clearly characterized 
in the Old Testament as Joseph—a youngest born, a typical 
youngest, with all his rivalries in the family—and seen with 
more psychological insight than any of the others. He is 
Rachel’s son, her firstborn. . 

True, Joseph was not actually a youngest child, but his 
brother, Benjamin, was so much younger than he that Joseph 
grew up among his ten brothers as the youngest, and hardly 
knew Benjamin, who was still a very small boy when Joseph 
came to fame in Egypt. 

He was a pampered child, the idol of his father who 
*...loved Joseph more than all his children, because he 
was the son of his old age: and he made him a coat of many 
colours’ (Gen. xxxvii, 3). Hated by his brothers, not only 
because of this sign of pronounced preference, but also because 
he *...hrought unto his father their evil report’? (Gen. 
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XXXVlil, 2), Joseph did everything to deserve their hatred. 
‘And when his brethren saw that their father loved him more 
than all his brethren, they hated him, and could not speak 
peaceably unto him’ (Gen. xxxvii, 4). Joseph could triumph 
over them very easily by playing the role of the small child 
who gets the better of others by belittling them, spying, 
and telling on them and, thus, assuming power over others. 
He could remain quite carefree, and he certainly did not feel 
threatened by their hatred, he of whom his father said: ‘The 
archers have sorely grieved him, and shot at him, and hated 
him: 

‘But his bow abode in strength, and the arms of his hands 
were made strong by the hands of the mighty God of Jacob... . 

‘Even by the God of thy father, who shall help thee; and by 
the Almighty, who shall bless thee with blessings of heaven 
above, blessings of the deep that lieth under, blessings of the 
breasts, and of the womb: 

‘The blessings of thy father have prevailed above the 
blessings of my progenitors unto the utmost bound of the 
everlasting hills: they shall be on the head of Joseph, and on 
the crown of the head of him that was separate from his 
brethren’ (Gen. xlix, 23-26). 

Joseph, the youngest, was well aware of the exceptional 
situation in his home. He had experienced his power, which he 
exercised to subordinate everyone, but this was not enough. 
To be the ruler in the house was only a beginning; he wanted 
power, power over more than his own kin. He dreamed of 
greatness, and trained for greatness in his dreams. 

‘For in the multitude of dreams and many words there 
are also divers vanities...’ (Eccl. v, 7). No modern. dream 
interpretations could give more insight into psychical pro- 
cesses than what the forefathers recognized in Joseph’s 
dreams. For so long as man has tried to look into the unknown 
future, dreams have played a great role, but what then 
appeared as supernatural influences, as the expression of fears 
of conscience, or warnings by fate, is recognized to-day as 
the work of the dreamer himself; as his attempts at solving 
or evading problems; as a method of training his style of 
life; as discouraging or encouraging sTopP or Go signals on the 
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road; and only to be understood from the point of view of the 
unity of the personality. 

Young Joseph’s first dreams show so clearly his determina- 
tion to surpass everybody and everything that even his father, 
though blind to his son’s faults, could not miss their meaning. 
Were nothing else known of Joseph but these two dreams his 
whole pattern of life would still be obvious. ‘For, behold, 
we were binding sheaves in the field and, lo, my sheaf arose, 
and also stood upright; and, behold, your sheaves stood round 
about, and made obeisance to my sheaf’ (Gen. xxxvii, 7). 
‘And he dreamed yet another dream, and told it his brethren, 
and said, Behold, I have dreamed a dream more; and, behold, 
the sun and the moon and the eleven stars made obeisance 
to me’ (Gen. xxxvii, 9). 

Jacob, understanding the meaning, did not like it: ‘And 
he told it to his father, and to his brethren: and his father 
rebuked him, and said unto him, What is this dream that thou 
hast dreamed? Shall I and thy mother and thy brethren indeed 
come to bow down ourselves to thee to the earth? 

‘And his brethren envied him; but his father observed the 
Saying “(Genexxxvil, 10;erb) 

And Joseph in Egypt did see his father and his brethren bow 
to him to the earth. 

‘There is no new thing under the sun. Is there anything 
whereof it may be said, See, this is new? It hath been already 
of old time which was before us’ (Ecc. i, 9, 10). Understanding 
human nature is not new, the search after the meaning 
of life is not new either, nor is it new that life has always 
been full of problems for the human beings who lived at any 
time. But age-old Truth is always new, the strivings of indi- 
viduals in order to fulfil themselves, their ways in life, their 
hopes and their failures, their aims and their means to reach 
these aims, are always new, always fascinating, and they prove 
in their endless variability the role of the individual in inter- 
dependence with the rest of the world. 
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: ‘HE autumn of 1948 saw the fiftieth anniversary of 
Mallarmé’s death. The relation of the great poets to time 
has been the subject of great claims. 


“So long as men can breathe and eyes can see, 
So long lives this...’ 


That is one way of putting it. My concern here, however, is 
not to assess Mallarmé in terms of infinity, an undertaking that 
would be unfitting after only fifty years and unsuitable in one 
who numbers considerably fewer years than that. Mallarmé 
does, however, bear a relation to infinity, and this can be 
investigated. He himself said, ‘Mon esprit se meut dans 
Véternel’. That is his own claim; but for the starting-point, I 
want to take a claim made not by himself but by his great 
disciple, Paul Valéry, on his behalf. The claim is this: that 
Mallarmé is ‘prodigieusement différent’, from all his con- 
temporaries and all his predecessors in poetry, the difference 
being one not of degree but of kind. In fact, Valéry says of 
Mallarmé that he succeeded in calling the whole of literature 
in question. 

These are not words that can be read and then left behind, 
the mind passing on to the next topic. They are a stopping 
place, a point for meditation; for if this claim means anything, 
it suggests that some seventy-five years ago something alto- 
gether out of the ordinary happened to poetry at Mallarmé’s 
hands, and that this French experimenter, comparatively 
obscure at the time, discovered a secret, perhaps the secret, of 
poetry which to all infinity had not been known before. If the 
claim is false, Valéry must be mad, and Mallarmé as well 
most likely. But if it can be shown to he true, even partially 
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true, its importance cannot be over-rated: it makes nonsense 
of most of what one has been taught, and, if pursued, it over- 
turns utterly the comfortable world of familiar beauty and 
language and emotion that houses those of us who habitually 
read, and periodically write, poetry. Anyone afraid of losing 
this well-loved world or of having it altered beyond recogni- 
tion had better leave Mallarmé and infinity strictly alone, for 
once the mind has admitted these two dangerous customers 
into its world, life will never be quite the same again. 

This warning, a very necessary one, may sound exaggerated 
nonsense. After all, why should the mind be so profoundly 
affected by a poet, which is to say, by a way of writing poetry, 
which in turn is only a way of using language? In this last 
point, however, lies the answer, for upon the mind’s ways of 
using language depend its ways of thinking and of organizing 
experience. “The limits of my language are the limits of my 
world,”’ as Professor Wittgenstein said. In ordinary everyday 
life we all use a common form of language organization, prose. 
Poetry makes a different use of language and consequently 
reorganizes the mind’s ways of thinking about experience. 
Perhaps as a result it is appreciated only by those who are pre- 
pared to have their universe reorganized. Mallarmé did some- 
thing different again; but before coming on to that we had 
better make this prose and poetry distinction, as drawn here, 
plain first. 

Language, by which I mean word-language, can be looked 
at as a double relationship system, the two halves of which I 
shall call sound-look and reference. Sound-look represents the 
visual and auditory side of language, the fixed groupings of 
sounds and letters in any tongue which make up words or 
groups of words. Reference represents the image or notion 
called up in the brain by a particular grouping of sound-look. 
The first of the two systems is stable; a word like clock always 
has the same look and in general, the same sound. The second 
of the two systems is variable within certain limits. The picture 
that the term clock conjures up in different minds might range 
from a tiny Swiss trifle to the merry-go-round at Wells 
Cathedral, or Big Ben. But there will be a general similarity 
between the differing pictures, and it is this that is the reference 
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of this particular sound-look group. Thus upon a diversity of 
reference, which is the same thing as saying ‘upon a diversity 
of experience’, a sound-look group imposes a certain unity. 
This is the primary purpose of language in its function in 
everyday life and communication. It enables the mind to split 
up experience, which is bewilderingly diverse, into compact 
labelled units, manageable by the intellect where an unnamed 
and hence undifferentiated mass of sense data would merely 
produce chaos. Language is the mind’s way of bringing relative 
order, in the head, out of the disorder of experience. When for 
any reason this system breaks down, the mind, confronted 
with experience which cannot be split up and labelled by 
sound-look units, finds itself on the very border line of sanity. 
The experience may be fruitful, as in the mystic communing 
with the “Transcendent, Nameless’; it may he alarming, a 
world of nameless terrors, of ‘a deed without a name’. In 
either case it is dangerous, because it means that, for the mind, 
experience is getting out of control, and that the mind’s order- 
ing of its universe is being assailed. For the order of experience 
which we assume to be common to us all is made into a 
familiar pattern of similarities and successions by the equiva- 
lent pattern of our mother tongue. Thus there is built up an 
order of experience in the mind, founded upon and co- 
extensive with language. By words via syntax to sense—that is 
how prose is constructed and communication established. 
There is one factor in this which needs attention, for it is 
fundamental to the whole process. So far the two halves of the 
relation system of language have been considered separately. 
The most important thing about them, however, is their un- 
breakable connection. Words, as distinct from gibberish, are 
invariable in their sound-look grouping because they bear a 
reference. From this, three things follow: first, the sound-look 
of words, in any tongue, cannot be altered at will, that is they 
are ‘given’ and hence arbitrary; secondly, the sound-look of 
words must inevitably bring with it the attached reference; 
thirdly, there is an indestructible link between words and ex- 
perience, so that language can never become wholly abstract. 
So language is limited. Words cannot at will be made to refer 
to nothing, or any thing, or everything; they must, by a rigid 
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if arbitrary convention, refer to something, some particular 
thing. These very limitations of language are essential to its 
normal function, for it is by them that the mind orders ex- 
perience, and brings it within the limited grasp of the human 
intellect. This then is the world in which we carry on our day- 
to-day existence, a world that is painstakingly finite, delimited 
by language—the universe of prose. 

Poetry is another universe, differently constructed; but the 
raw material is the same, the double relation system of sound- 
look and reference. Poetry too has to work with groups of 
sound-look fixed in the words of a particular tongue by virtue 
of a constant and arbitrary connection with certain references 
in the world of experience (which is also the world of chance 
and probability). The nature of language, as seen here, may 
suit prose well enough, but it raises very great difficulties for 
the poet. 

All art, I take it, has as one of its main objects the elimina- 
tion of chance and the creation, or re-creation, of a universe 
governed not by hazard but by the necessities of its own inner 
laws; ‘s’éloigner de l’arbitraire, se fermer a laccidentel,’ as 
Valery says. Poetry in this respect appears to have an almost 
impossible task. How can chance be eliminated when it is 
doubly embedded in the raw material, first in the arbitrary 
connection between a particular sound-look group and its par- 
ticular reference, secondly in experience itself, in which the 
mind can perceive only fragmentary order and on which 
language, by the fact of reference, is superimposed? Perfection, 
a relation system closed, independent and free from chance, 
can only be constructed by eliminating experience, which is 
the realm of probabilities, not certainties. But if this is done 
in the quest for purity in the relation system, language goes 
too, as in Mathematics or Symbolic Logic, for instance— 
and a poet cannot abandon words and remain a poet. On the 
other hand, to abandon the quest for the closed and perfect 
relation system governed by its own inner necessary laws 
means, as far as language organization is concerned, the 
acceptance of prose; and a poet cannot do that either. 

The way out of the dilemma is curious and interesting, and 
can best be illustrated by a diagram. 
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Perfect Probability Perfect 
Order Order (Order-and-Disorder) Disorder Disorder 
<-—-—Logic— 
<—_-———Num|ber———__——_—_- 
<_—— Language——> 
——Dre|am— 
—Nightmare— 


These five fields, Logic, Number, Language, Dream, and 
Nightmare, are five fields of the mind bearing differing rela- 
tions to the two forces in the mind, the one tending towards 
order, the other towards disorder. Language, as we have 
already seen, has to remain in the middle, in the field of 
probability, because of its connection with experience. On 
either side of this central field lie Number on the one hand and 
Dream on the other. Each of these is an independent relation 
system in the mind, constructed as Language is upon the 
principles of similarity and succession; Number and Dream, 
however, are looking-glass reflections of one another in this 
respect, for in Number similarity and succession are predict- 
able and expected, while in Dream they are unpredictable and 
unexpected. The mind uses these two systems as ways of in- 
terpreting experience. It uses Number’s relationships of simi- 
larity and succession to bring experience into order, and those 
of Dream to bring experience into disorder. 

We now have three different networks of similarities and | 
successions: Number, Language (with which goes experience), 
Dream. The middle field, prose, is useless to the poet. What the 
poet does is to abandon the principles of similarity and 
succession as proffered to him by normal language and ex- 
perience (language via syntax to sense). In their place he 
adopts those of both the two neighbouring systems, Number 
and Dream. This is made possible by the fact that language is 
in itself a double relation system. The poet organizes one half ' 
of this system, sound-look, according to Number, and the 
other half, reference, according to Dream. The former 
organization produces metre, a numerical organization of 
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groups of sound-look, and rhyme which is a numerically 
regular succession of sounds that have similarity. The organiza- 
tion of reference according to Dream, where succession and 
similarity are not those of waking life, but have become un- 
expected and unpredictable, produces analogy, metaphor, and 
figurative speech on the one hand, and an unexpected 
succession of events on the other, the profound non sequitur of 
great poetry. 

The result at its best is a miraculous equilibrium of the two 
forces of order and disorder in the mind, each momentarily 
cancelling the other out with the help of Number and Dream 
applied to the field of Language. And because Language is tied 
and bound to experience, this reorganization of language into 
a perfect balance, freed from chance order and chance dis- 
order, reorganizes at the same time the mind’s view of ex- 
perience, ‘And in short measures’ life may perfect be.’ So each 
poem may be regarded as a new universe, held together by its 
own laws, but composed of the familiar elements of everyday 
life; and if the poem is a great one, these elements suddenly 
find themselves caught and held in a perfection, if only a 
momentary one. 

All this may seem a very lengthy preamble to any remarks 
about Mallarmé. But it was necessary to see first how poetry 
reorganizes language and experience, because only then would 
it be possible to see whether, and how, Mallarmé was ‘pro- 
digieusement différent’. 

To summarize: poetry is a balancing of the forces of order 
and disorder in the mind by the organization of the double 
relationship system of Language, sound-look and reference, 
according to the principles of similarity and succession as 
exemplified in Number and Dream respectively. This is one 
way of attaining equilibrium, letting two equal forces counter- 
act one another. But another way is possible. This would be to 
attain an equilibrium not by the balancing of two forces, but 
by concentrating upon one to the total exclusion of the other. 
This means that the aim would be either complete order in 
the mind, i.e. Logic, or complete disorder, i.e. Nightmare (or 
Hallucination). As can be seen from the diagram, this shifts 
the mind out into its border regions, as near to Perfect Order © 
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and Perfect Disorder as the human mind can approach, for 
both these two are some form of infinite, and the mind is 
finite. I am not concerned here with the relation system of 
Nightmare; anyone interested in its application to poetry can 
find an example in Rimbaud. The other end of the scale is 
what matters here. Suppose somebody, suppose Mallarmé, 
tried to pull language out of the middle region of experience 
into a total and perfect order, could it be done, and if so what 
would happen? The answer lies in Mallarmé’s work, poetry, 
prose, letters. And it is a frightening answer, because it is an 
attempt to make language cease to become finite and become 
infinite, and the mind with it. 

The way to start would be to follow the force towards order 
in the mind and attempt to organize language solely according 
to the principles first of Number and then of its ultimate con- 
clusion, Logic. Normally this is only half of the poet’s task, the 
half that is concerned with sound-look. This is where Mallarmé 
differs; and the question arises: what is going to happen to 
reference in this attempt to create a perfect order out of 
language? Poetry in general solves the problem by the active 
use of disorder, but that is ruled out here. Reference on the 
other hand cannot be suppressed, because, as has already been 
pointed out, the connection between sound-look and reference 
is unbreakable. The only thing a poet could do would be so to 
concentrate attention upon sound-look that the mind would 
be distracted from reference. This means that it will be dis- 
tracted from experience as well, and this holds together satis- 
factorily, for Logic (or Logistic), as anyone knows who has 
studied it, forms a pure abstract, divorced from all experience, 
a network of mental relations that is self-sufficing and refers to 
nothing, like Pure Mathematics. Was Mallarmé then trying 
to turn language into Pure Mathematics, the nearest approach 
to complete order known by the human mind? The answer is, 
I believe, that he was. ‘Enfin du moi — et du langage mathé- 
matique,’ he said himself. Valéry, himself profoundly inter- 
ested in mathematics, continually speaks of Mallarmé in 
mathematical terms, particularly those of algebra. Mallarmeé’s 
prose works, once one has succeeded in unravelling them, 
provide frequent evidence of such an aim, implicit if not 
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explicit. So does Un Coup de Dés, that last, most difficult, and 
most exciting poem of all, with its references to ‘le Nombre’, , 
‘le Hasard’, ‘la probabilité’, ‘un compte total en formation’, 
the master-image itself, the throw of the dice, an astonishing 
combination of them all. ‘Toute Pensée émet un Coup de Dés’ 
—and we are reminded once again that all these things happen 
only inside the head. 

A network of mental relations that refers to nothing: that is 
a phrase needing positive and not negative interpretation. For 
Mallarmé’s way to infinity was to create a Nothingness. Here 
too his writings bear witness to his preoccupation with 
Nothingness as the only form of perfect beauty, which he con- 
ceived in terms of ‘le Silence’ and ‘le Néant’. But as this 
universe of nothingness was a universe of poetry, built of words 
which unavoidably bear reference to something in experience, 
the nothingness will be of the kind where what was there has 
vanished, ‘en sa presque disparition vibratoire ’ as Mallarmé 
said. It is a positive nothingness, not a negative one void from 
the beginning. This means, as can easily be verified, that 
Mallarmé’s vocabulary in his poetry will not generally be 
difficult or abstruse The aim is not to baffle the mind with 
hard and unfamiliar words to which little or no reference can 
be attached, but so to distract the mind by the complexity and 
perfection of the sound-look organization that it will forget to 
attach the corresponding references. 

It is plainly therefore no accident that in a period much 
given to free verse Mallarmé himself wrote almost entirely in 
strict sonnet form, that most numerical of poetic moulds. 
Number, in fact, is rigidly observed. This is the first stage. The 
second moves on to Logic, the network of necessary mental 
relations. Mallarmé’s aim was no less than this: to have the 
arrangement of every letter and sound in every word (and 
words in any language are ‘given’ and arbitrary) cease to be 
the product of chance and become a necessary part of the 
poem-system by virtue of its position in it. Sound-look here 
has significance not for its reference content and connection 
with experience but as position marks in a relationship system, 
‘points de rencontre’ in Mallarmé’s words, marking the 
intersections of the network and nothing more. 
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There is no space here to follow this out in more detail, but 
anyone interested can investigate it by analysing sound-look 
patterns in ‘Le vierge, le vivace et le bel aujourd’hui’, for 
instance, with its v and i patterns, linked and separate, its 
inner rhymes in é, the recurrent vols, col, sol, in the 4th, gth, 
and 11th lines, and so on; or of ‘Ses purs ongles trés haut 
dédiant leur onyx’, which yields almost more surprising results 
under this type of dissection, with its master-pattern of 
sibilants occurring in every line till the 12th and 13th, where it 
is suddenly suppressed, only to reassert itself triumphantly 
six times in the last seven words; the semi-palindrome effect of 
the two phrases, ‘Aboli bibelot’ and ‘le décor Des licornes’; 
the echo of ‘L’Angoisse ce minuit’, ‘Agonise selon’ and a half- 
echo in ‘Avec ce seul’, keeping the double sibilant and the 
capital A—and so on. 

This, very briefly, is the technique. The result is that the 
mind is caught in a mesh of sound-look, so perfectly constructed 
that the mind either consciously or unconsciously sees only the 
sound-look relation system, and where the reference side of 
language would normally be there is a vacuum. It is like the 
old joke about the fish-net—a lot of holes held together with 
string. By the perfection of the sound-look organization in 
Mallarmé’s poems, they attain the seemingly impossible: 
reference to Nothing. 

This is the justification of Valéry’s comment, ‘prodigieuse- 
ment différent,’ the difference being in kind, not in degree. 
Mallarmé discovered in language a way to infinity, and in this 
is the danger, for he is too successful. He creates a nothingness 
by words, the familiar instruments of limited minds; but with 
the vanishing of reference goes experience as well, and the 
mind is compelled to see its own comfortable universe of ex- 
perience and language melt away, and is left to contemplate 
the nothingness of infinity, which no mind can do with im- 
punity. The results on Mallarmé himself were alarming, as his 
letters show. He came face to face with ‘le Néant’ at some 
point in the writing of Hérodiade; he was never the same man 
again, and at the time it nearly drove him out of his mind, as 
one would expect. ‘J’ai presque perdu la raison et ce sens des 
paroles les plus familiéres,’ he wrote to a friend. Observe that 
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he had not lost the words as sound-look, only the references; 
that too fits. It also precisely describes the state to which this 
form of exercise reduces those who practise it. 

‘Le vers, trait incantatoire’—a lot of nonsense has been 
written about poetry and magic, but this is undoubtedly one 
of the places where they meet, as Mallarmé knew: the uttering 
of words by which the facts of experience can for the mind be 
made to disappear. It is this that is so dangerous, that made 
me say at the beginning that no one can enter this universe of 
Mallarmé and not be ‘changed, changed utterly’. The change 
is partly that one begins to see not only language but ex- 
perience also in terms of relation systems where before was 
apparently solid reality; and from this it follows that the study 
of relation systems is basic to the Arts as well as to the Sciences, 
and that if one is to study poetry one should know about 
mathematics and logic; and this in its turn suggests dis- 
turbingly that medieval education with its Trivium and 
Quadrivium was completely sound in principle, and modern 
education unsound—with all that follows from that. Partly 
one begins to have new insight into the nature of language, 
and to despair of one’s own efforts to make poetry from it. But 
last and most disturbing of all, one is confronted with infinity 
in its manifestation of Nothingness, which no mind approaches 
except at its perl. “And I saw a great white throne, and him 
that sat on it, from whose face the earth and the heaven fled 
away; and there was found no place for them.’ But the human 
mind that sees may be undone. 
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HEN Arthur Golding wrote his Briefe Discourse of the late 

murther of master George Sanders} he was as much con- 
cerned to point a moral as to report on a celebrated crime. 
For celebrated it was, creating so great a sensation that it was 
talked of not only in London but also far abrode in the Countrie @ 
generally through the whole Realme. To borrow a phrase from 
Golding out of a very different context that moral concerned 
itself with the headie force of frentic love,2 whose end, in the 
writer’s opinion must inevitably be wo and payne. 

We can begin the story of the murder with the Tuesday in 
Easter week: March 24th, 1573. On that day George Saunders, 
merchant tailor and citizen of London, made his way to 
Woolwich where he stayed the night with one Master Barnes. 
On that same day another George—George Browne, gentle- 
man—also of London, received secretly a letter of great import 
to himself. It had been written by Mistress Anne Drewrie, and 
concerned the immediate movements of George Saunders. 
Saunders, it seemed, intended to leave Master Barnes’ house 
early on the Wednesday morning, and make his way on foot 
from Woolwich to St. Mary Cray, where he had business to 
transact. 

Here was George Browne’s long sought opportunity. He had 
more than once at the instigation of the widow Drewrie tried 
to find means to do away with Master Saunders, for he was in 
love with Saunders’ wife. So on receiving the letter he made 
himself ready and in due time set forth. He contrived to way- 
lay Saunders a little from Shooter’s hill between seven and eight of 
the clock in the forenoone and there slewe him.? Moreover, not only 


1 One of his three remaining pieces of original work. 
2 Letter dedicatory to the Fifteen Books of the Metamorphoses. 
2 At Eltham, Kent, in the highway leading from Woolwyche to St. Mary 
Cray. Gaol Delivery Roll. 25 March 15 Elizabeth. 
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did he slay Master Saunders, but he also mortally wounded one 
John Beane, the servant of Master Barnes, who had been sent 
out by his master to speed George Saunders on his way. 
Now it is curious that neither in Arthur Goldings’ Dzscourse 
nor in what remains to us of the Gaol Delivery Rolls of the 
period is there any mention of the nature of the weapon used 
by George Browne. As he styled himself ‘gentleman’ it is very 
probable that it was a rapier, though it might well have been 
some other weapon of steel. ‘Rapier, short-sword bill, and knife 
were used by men of every social grade. Even the staid and 
law-abiding citizen seldom went abroad without a dagger, to 
be drawn in self-defence from a convenient pocket, should he 
be molested.’ 1 But here we learn of no returned blows. Either 
Saunders was unarmed or he was so taken aback as to have no 
time to retaliate. Whatever was the state of affairs one thing 
is certain: hee was striken quite & cleane through at the first blow. 
As for John Beane he had been dealt ten or eleven deadly woundes 
by the then frenzied Browne, who hastened away from the 
place, leaving Beane as dead, but carrying with him a per- 
sistently disquieting memory: the sight of Master Saunders 


who as soone as he felt himself to have his deaths wounde . . . kneeled 
downe, and lifting up his handes and eyes unto heaven, sayd, God have 
mercy upon mee, and forgive me my sinnes, & thee too... and with 


that worde he gave up the Ghoste. 

Astoundingly enough Beane was not dead, and after a while 
he revived. He could neither walk nor stand, but he managed 
to creep some considerable distance on all fours. As it chanced 
an old man and his maiden that went that way to seeke their kine came 
upon him, and when they saw his plight they went for help. 
Strong men carried him to Woolwich where he was able to 
give evident tokens and markes of the murtherer. Much more than 
that, he actually remained alive till the following Monday, 
goth March, having had the satisfaction of hearing of George 
Browne’s apprehension and of actually seeing the murderer 
brought before him for identification. 

That Master Saunders should die with a prayer on his lips 
not only for himself, but also for his murderer, was too much 


* John Cordy Jeaffreson. Editor’s Preface. Middlesex County Records. 
Volume i, Middlesex County Records Society. 1886. 
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for Browne. Having done what he had so long sought to do, 
his courage suddenly left him and such was his terrour & agonie 
of hart that he wist not what to do. So great was his bodily distress 
that he could neither eat nor drink for some days, and was 
frequently on the point of fainting. But he managed to send 
word to Mistress Drewrie by her servant Roger Clement,} 
usually known as Trusty Roger, who must surely have been 
somewhere at hand, that the deed was done. Then he himself 
set off to the Court of Greenwich, but even there he had no 
peace, for almost as soon as he got there, news of the murder 
followed him. 

At this Browne departed at once to London to go to Mistress 
Drewrie’s house. On his way he caught sight of one of master 
Saunders little yong children, and he had much ado to forbeare from 
swounding in the streete. Yet he pulled himself together, and at 
length entered the widow Drewrie’s house. But Mistress 
Drewrie would hold no direct communication with him. Per- 
haps she feared the consequences! Trusty Roger was her 
mouthpiece, and through him she promised Browne the sum 
of twenty pounds, which sum was given him later in the day. 
But it was come. by not without difficulty, for it involved the 
laying of certaine plate of hir own and of mistresse Saunders to gage. 

Then on Thursday morning came the dreadful news that 
the Queen’s Majesty’s Privy Council was directing the search 
for the murderer. So the two women, Anne Drewrie and Anne 
Saunders, sent six pounds more to Browne and warned him 
that from then on he must shift for himself. To remain in 
London seemed to Browne to be madness, so he set off once 
more into the open country, eventually arriving at Rochester. 
But even there he was not safe, for on Saturday the twenty- 
eighth he was arrested at a man’s house of his owne name, perhaps 
the house of a relative, and taken back in custody to Greenwich 
Court. 

He was examined with little delay by the Council, and with 
little delay he confessed, implicating Anne Drewrie and Trusty 
Roger in the crime. But Anne Saunders he entirely exonerated, 
protesting (though untruly) that she was not privie nor consenting 


1 He is given as Roger Symes, late of the parish of St. Gabriel in Fan- 
churche Streate, yeoman, in the Gaol Delivery Roll. 
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thereto. Then came three weeks or thereabouts in prison, after 
which Browne was arraigned before the Court of the King’s 
Bench at Westminster Hall on 17th April. There he put him- 
self guilty and was condemned as principal in the murder of 
George Saunders, for which crime he was sentenced to be 
hanged. 

It is difficult to realize George Browne’s feelings during the 
time of his imprisonment. Golding gives us a picture of a man 
suddenly brought to the realization of his own unworthiness: 
one who quite freely owned that he had up to the time of the 
murder altogither followed the appetites and lustes of his sinfull 
fleshe even with greedinesse and outragious contempt both of God and 
man. Perhaps the thought of impending death, and of all that 
might lie beyond, caused him to seize on the only way of salva- 
tion offered him and to evince clear signs of hartie repentance and 
constant trust in Gods mercy through Jesus Christ even to his very death. 
Yet even to his very death he would not own that there was 
any fault in Mistress Anne Saunders. Indeed when the time of 
his hanging at Smithfields was just upon him, on the morning 
of goth April, before all the crowd assembled he still (again 
untruly) laboured by al meanes to cleare mistresse Saunders of come 
mitting evill of hir body with him. 

Even after Browne’s body was cut down, and hung up in 
chains near the scene of the murder, interest in the crime con- 
tinued to grow. It was known that Mistress Drewrie and her 
man had been examined, and on their own confession of guilt 
committed to ward. Mistress Saunders, it was learned, was 
with child. Indeed at the very tyme of hir husbandes death she had 
thought to lie down, so the Council must needs wait for her to be 
safely delivered and subsequently churched. Then in spite of 
all Browne’s protestations of her innocence, on Wednesday, 
6th May, she was arraigned at the Guildhall with the other 
two accessories. She determined to plead ‘Not Guilty’; and at 
this, Mistress Drewrie, who with Trusty Roger had put herself 
guilty at her first examination, now pleaded ‘Not Guilty’ also. 

The evidence, however, was too strong for them, and the 
summing up of several indictments came to this: that they had 
by a letter written, bene procurers of the sayde murther, and so acces- 
saries before the fact: And knowing the murther done, had by money 
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and otherwise, relieved and bene ayding to the murtherer and so 
accessartes also after the fact. Hence they were committed, with 
Trusty Roger, to Newgate Prison, the day fixed for their 
execution at Smithfields being Saturday, gth May. But circum- 
stances intervened to postpone their hanging till 13th May, 
and these concerned Mistress Saunders. 

For one thing one Mell a minister that had heretofore bene sus- 
pended from his Ministerie had been present at the Guildhall at 
the arraignment. He had offered counsel to Anne Saunders, 
and visited her at Newgate. He declared himself assured of her 
innocence in spite of all that he had heard at the Guildhall. 
In fact he began to plot for her release, for he had become 
enamoured of Mistress Saunders, and decided he would marry 
her if once he could set her free His first move was to persuade 
Anne Drewrie to take all the guilt upon herself, and to swear 
to Mistress Saunders’ innocence. This was not easy, but he 
managed it mainly by promising her a sum of money for her 
daughter’s marriage portion. Then he went to sue for Mistress 
Saunders’ pardon. In the meanwhile, however, he had con- 
fided his plans to an honest Gentleman, whom he unskilfully tooke 
to have bene a welwiller of Mistress Saunders. Thus when he came 
befcre the Lords of the Council the ground was already cut 
from beneath his feet, and what was more, his own part in the 
affair caused the Council to order him to be put in the pillory 
on the day of execution. 

Another reason for the reprieve was that the booke of M. 
Saunders accompts and reckenings whereupon depended the knowledge 
of his whole state, was missing. Certaine summes of money were sayd 
to be in the handes of parties unknowne, the intelligence whereof was 
desyred. Mistress Saunders might be required to give informa- 
tion, so that obviously it was necessary to keep her some time 
longer on earth. It must be fully realized, however, that when 
Saturday morning dawned all the three accessories believed 
that on that day they were to die. 

Mistress Saunders was in a strange state of mind. She had 
always determined, it seems, that as long as she had the 
slightest hope of life she would confess nothing, and that only 
when death was imminent would she utter the whole truth. 

1 Arnold Golding probably—hence his detailed knowledge of events. 
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Yet even now she shrank from confession, until suddenly she 
was startled by something she heard as some men talked 
together passing through Newgate. One of them chanced to 
speake lowde of the Gallowes that was sette up and of the greatnesse and 
strongnesse of the same. It could easily hold both Mistress Drewrie 
and Mistress Saunders, and others too, for that matter, he 
averred. The sound of her name in connection with the 
gallows then brought death so close to Anne Saunders that she 
made her way at once to Mistress Drewrie to ask her what she 
was going to do. Mistress Drewrie replied that now death 
loomed so near, she had decided to tell the truth, for why 
should she hazarde her owne soule eternally for the safetie of an 
other bodies temporall life? This clinched the matter for Anne 
Saunders. She sent for the Dean of St. Paul’s and certain other 
preachers to whom she had insisted on her innocence over and 
over again, and took back all she had said. 

Then came news of the reprieve. But nothing could now 
change Anne Saunders. She prepared a detailed confession to 
be spoken before her execution. She even wrote out a prayer 
which would follow the confession. She became meek and 
modest in demeanour, and professed her willingness to meet 
the death which nothing then could avert. Mistress Drewrie 
was in no way behind her friend in the sentiments of sorrow 
and repentance that she professed. Indeed, it was almost as if 
the two Annes were buoyed up, rather than cast down, by the 
public notice their execution was so soon to receive. 

On the Tuesday, the eve of the execution, there was much 
coming and going in the prison. We hear of no friends visiting 
Mistress Drewrie or her servant Roger; but many people came 
to see Mistress Saunders, kinsfolk of her own and of her 
husband, expressing their grief at the great loss of their friend, 
and bemoaning Anne’s heinous crime, yet at the same time 
freely forgiving her and praying God to do likewise. It was 
when her children arrived that Anne Saunders’ grief mounted 
in a crescendo. She begged those of them who were old enough 
to understand to use her as an example of the terrible results of 
evil doing. She gave them each a booke of M. Bradfordes medita- 
tions in which the preachers who had visited her in the prison 
had each written some exhortation. Then she carefully signed — 
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each book Your sorrowfull mother Anne Saunders prior to parting 
with her children for ever. 

When eventually Wednesday dawned the three accessories 
were placed upon the cart used on such occasions, and drawn 
up close to the gallows. Near by, in the pillory, so that he must 
perforce witness all their sufferings was the one-time preacher 
Mell. On his breast was pinned a paper telling how he had 
tried to defeat justice by his attempts to colour the detestable factes 
of George Saunders wife. He could hear that wife make her con- 
fession standing upon the cart as on a stage, her very words of 
self-accusation bringing to nothing all that he himself had 
urged in her favour. All was openly declared: her active part 
in working towards her husband’s murder, her long entertain- 
ing of the hellish firebrande of unlawfull luste for George Browne. 
Her confession ended, her own prayer followed, after which 
she said the prayer appointed to be read at the hour of death. 
Then turning to the Earl of Bedford who was on horseback 
close by, she handed him a copy of the prayer she had herself 
prepared in the prison. 

Now came Mistress Drewrie. She too had much to say, 
recalling strange rumours that had circulated concerning her, 
even to one that she had been a dabbler in witchcraft and 
sorcery. All these she refuted, addressing herself particularly 
first to the Earl of Bedford, and then to the Earl of Derby, the 
latter being in a chamber behind her. But in her very refuta- 
tion she seemed but to make her character more mysterious 
and evil than even her part in the murder had shown her to be. 

It was a great opportunity for such last-moment speeches, 
for the crowds that had gathered were so immense as never to 
have been equalled in any man’s living memory. People were 
so closely packed as scarcely to be able to stand on the ground. 
Besides that great companies were placed bothe in the chambers neare 
aboutes (whose windowes and walles were in many places beaten 
down to looke out at) & also upon the gutters sides and toppes of the 
houses. There were even people right up on the steeple of 
St. Bartholomew’s. 

Then came the final scene. First Trusty Roger knelt meekely 
downe praying with a preacher... Whiche done, they were all put in 
a readinesse by the executioner and at one instant (by drawing away 
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the Carte whereon they stood) were sent togither out of this worlde unto 
God. 

Note.—All italicized excerpts are from Arthur Golding’s A 
briefe discourse of the late murther of master George Sanders, a 
worshipful Citizen of London: and of the apprehension, arreignement, 
and execution of the principal and accessaries of the same. 

There were two imprints of the discourse made by Henrie 
Bynnyman, dwelling in Knightriders streete, at the signe of the 
Mermayd, one in 1573 (the year of the murder), the other in 
1577. The second of these is incorporated in full in ‘An Eliza- 
bethan Puritan, the life of Arthur Golding, the Translator of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses and also of John Calvin’s Sermons.’ Louis 
Thorn Golding. Richard R. Smith. New York, 1937. 
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; ILL there be anyone here?’ I often wondered, standing 


before some small brick house in Dublin or on entering 
a London flat, ‘who carries in and out, with shopping-bag or 
brief case, some memory-snap of Joyce, an intonation of his 
voice, the sharp edged photograph of a particular moment?’ 

As our shadows seem to move away, to broaden out, thin 
themselves into corners, take on the angle of a wall or furniture, 
so the mind of a writer continues to travel across other lives, 
changed, distorted maybe, but continually remaking itself. 
While a bell rings one does not notice the vibrations and only 
when he is dead can the world really own a genius. Then the 
end is bent back upon the beginning; no modifications 
are possible. Every scrap of information, each notebook, 
manuscript, even the variations of an anecdote can be 
significant. 

Now Joyce’s use of ‘epiphanies’, some casual phrase or every- 
day object which gave up to him its essential spiritual or 
psychological meaning, is being turned back upon his own life. 
Where characters in his books appear to be composite, they are 
not so much worked together as though from different sticks of 
plasticine as assembled like puzzle-pieces. Take them apart and 
the key section is always some bit of Joyce himself. 

Although there has been much literary criticism of Joyce’s 
work, apart from a summary in Herbert Gorman’s biography, 
little has been done to analyse his background during the 
important years before 1904. Until recently the material avail- 
able in Ireland and elsewhere had hardly been touched. 
W. R. Rodgers, for the B.B.C., has now recorded the im- 
pressions of those who knew Joyce as young man or celebrity. 
Dr. Stanislaus Joyce, a brother, is writing reminiscences in 
Trieste; American scholars are busy at their fieldwork on the 
various texts. A collection of Joyce’s letters, edited by Stuart 
Gilbert, will be published here later. L. A. G. Strong, in 
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The Sacred River, an introduction to James Foyce, deals with his 
knowledge of Shakespeare and sympathy with the time- 
neurosis inherent in many of the plays, his interest in Swift and 
the ‘little language to Stella’, the symbolism of Blake and the 
work of Jung and other psychologists. In his opinion Joyce may 
have attempted the impossible in Finnegans Wake but his 
thought remains part of, even extends, the traditions of 
Christianity. 

It is hoped that a selection of the material on view in the 
James Joyce Exhibition, held in Paris last autumn, will be 
shown in London this spring. In this ‘visual biography’ Joyce’s 
literary effort was both summarized and broken down into the 
details from which it had grown, so that one experienced 
the advantages and limitations of examining a machine no 
longer in motion. Not only was much new material brought 
together for the first time but the Exhibition served to 
emphasize gaps yet to be completed. The presentation of more 
than six hundred exhibits—manuscripts, books, photographs, 
portraits, and personal objects—was extremely well planned. 
The catalogue, a plump book in fact, introduced by T. 8. Eliot 
and André Gide, had that mixture of expertly treated detail 
and biographical information which neither patronises nor 
confuses. With the Festival of Britain before us, and let’s hope 
some attention being given to art and literature, it should be 
worth studying over here. 

“War and peace depend on some fellow’s digestion,’ Bloom 
thought, and how ordinary the extraordinary can seem! The 
group of family portraits in chipped gilt frames might have 
covered the damp walls of any Irish household; plain ladies 
from Cork, a youth who probably died young, a long-nosed 
gentleman with side-whiskers. . . . At night, when the traffic 
died down on the Boulevard St. Germain outside the plate- 
glass windows of Librairie la Hune, did they communicate with 
each other about that odd scion who has given them more than 
their own significance? In Stephen Hero, Mr. Dedalus and his 
sons carried the family pictures away on a cart to escape the 
bailiffs one evening: the house they left is in Fairview still. 
After many changes, these portraits reached the Joyce’s flat in 
Paris and watched the intellectuals of Europe and America - 
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talk there. During the war they were sold, for their frames, then 
rescued by friends and stored in a loft for the duration. 

In his portrait of John Stanislaus Joyce, original of Mr. 
Dedalus, Patrick Tuohy made no compromise with literature 
and painted the old man as he found him, still talkative, 
irascible, impatient at sitting still. There is a story that some- 
times he would go to bed and Tuohy would insist on following 
him into the bedroom and painting him there. Although a 
number of paintings by different artists were included, 
Augustus John among them, Tuohy alone—and well he might 
—succeeds in showing Joyce as one of his own Dubliners. 

With these as a background, the exhibits really began with 
photographs of Joyce’s birthplace, letters from his father 
referring to his childhood, reproductions of Belvedere College, 
a group of students at University, an impression of ‘St. 
Stephen’s, my Green’ as he called it. At school he disputed 
a Latin text with the Rector, and proved to be correct. The 
latter presented him that afternoon with three hundred 
punishment lines in his own handwriting, and Joyce showed 
these to a schoolfellow as late as 1922. Were these also war 
casualties? 

One of the most interesting show-cases contained a selection 
of books, some signed or annotated by Joyce as a student; 
Ibsen and Hauptman, of course, with Samuel Butler, Newman, 
Tolstoy, Jane Austen among them. Reviews by Joyce in the 
Dublin papers, discovered by Dr. Richard Kain, deal with 
current poetry and folklore early in this century. A letter to 
Lady Gregory suggests greater confidence in that champion of 
the Irish theatre than one had supposed from previous 
accounts; or was it one of those epistles one writes at night and 
does not post in the morning? 

‘I wish to take a degree in medicine which will allow me to 
devote myself to my work in complete liberty,’ Joyce declared. 
One is reminded of the passage in Stephen Hero in which 
Stephen plans that a friend shall keep bees and the bees 
shall eventually keep him and their keeper. ‘I must measure 
myself against the powers of the world.’ The letter continues, 
‘Everything is inconsistent here below, except that faith which 
changes things and fills their inconsistency with light. And 
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although I may appear to be chased out of my country like 
a wrong-doer, I know no one who has as much faith as I.’ * 

Photographs of the Hétel de Corneille, the Café des deux 
Ecus, which Joyce knew during his first stay in Paris, are 
linked with a reproduction of his accounts at the time, showing 
his semi-starvation. The study of medicine required too much 
money, and after some months a message that his mother was 
dying put an end to his reading in the libraries there. 

In the next section, one is given the view from the Martello 
Tower, at Sandycove, where that band of young men, 
including Oliver St. John Gogarty and Arthur Griffith, often 
met to profane, philosophize, or drink whisky according to 
temperament. Photographs of the National Library, taken 
during the years when Joyce used to read under its glass dome, 
the house in Eccles Street ‘inhabited’ by Leopold and Marion 
Bloom, the Terrace where Joyce wrote to Ibsen for his 
ninetieth birthday, are linked by quotations from his books to 
those streets and squares of Dublin which remain much the 
same to-day. 

There is also that photograph of Joyce probably taken in 
1904, in which he wears his famous white cap—a cousin in a 
tailor’s in Kildare Street had it made to his design. ‘What were 
you thinking about, Jim?’ asked an aunt, looking at his 
expression. ‘I was wondering would the man lend me five 
pounds?’ was the immediate answer. The little bit of red 
ribbon in his button-hole, so a relative told me, had intrigued 
her, and only a child then, she asked Joyce for it and was 
surprised at his refusal—Norah Barnacle had given it to him. 

A painting, somewhat conventionally romantic, of the 
Galway girl who became Mrs. Joyce, portraits of his children, 
photographs of houses where they lived in Trieste, summarize 
the early days of teaching abroad. A view of Rome in 1905 is 
placed with a copy of his translation of Synge’s Riders to the Sea 
and a careful transcription of poems in Chamber Music, 
specially bound for Norah, together with a trinket given her. 

No study has yet been published dealing with the part 
played by Joyce in opening The Volta, one of the earliest 
cinemas in Dublin. As ‘contact man’, according to modern 
jargon, for two businessmen from Trieste, he supervised _ 
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structural alterations and publicity, travelled to Belfast and 
Cork in an effort to set up other cinemas there. But the 
enthusiasm of those ‘hairy mechanics in lion-tamers’ coats’, as 
John Joyce described the partners, did not survive the leisurely 
methods of Irish workmen and the Dublin climate. 

One of the most interesting exhibits of a further section were 
the page proofs of Dubliners. Passages marked suggest that these 
may be part of the Maunsel edition of 1912, destroyed by the 
Dublin printer. Considering the censorship of our own period 
in Ireland, the action of those concerned is not altogether 
surprising. One also notices a significant change or two where 
Joyce leaves behind an older tradition (running from Lover 
and Lever to the burlesque pages of The Shamrock Magazine), 
in deleting awld and substituting old. 

The years at Ziirich, when Joyce produced with The English 
Players, the publication of Exiles and its translations, the 
growing number of friends and admirers as his work became 
known through the Egoist Press, the courage of Harriet Weaver, 
Margaret Anderson, and Sylvia Beach in making possible the 
completion and publication of Ulysses, are shown by letters, 
documents, photographs. Many other writers are also 
represented; T. S. Eliot, Hemingway, Larbaud, Colum, and 
among the most interesting letters is that in which H. G. Wells 
summarizes the difference between himself and Joyce. 

Joyce’s growing notoriety in Paris from 1920 to 1939 are 
shown by opera or theatre programmes, a light cane he carried 
with an opera hat, followed by a series of photographs taken 
during the correction of the page proofs of Finnegans Wake with 
Eugene Jolas for Transition, an invitation from Yeats to join the 
Irish Academy of Letters, letters dealing with the translation 
of his books. A number of personal belongings, interspersed as 
though an afterthought, among the other exhibits, suggest 
those ‘correspondences’ or parallels which had such a fascina- 
tion for Joyce, a ring or tie, a stick which is a reminder of that 
‘floating walk’ of the partially blind, a pair of thick lensed glass 
lying, as if during a moment’s rest, across the constantly 
revised pages of his manuscript. 

At present little information is available about Joyce’s visits 
to England during that period. A friend remembers the flat 
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taken in Campden Grove and that Joyce lunched regularly at 
Slaters, in High Street, Kensington; perhaps there was a 
talkative Irish waiter there. A sister-in-law in Galway told of 
hours spent exploring every detail, ‘or so it seemed to me, my 
feet weary from standing,’ of the Tower of London. ‘I’ve 
waited thirteen years for this,’ Joyce said, the day they went 
to see Stonehenge. 

There was only space enough in the Exhibition to touch on 
those months of suspense in a tiny village near Vichy after the 
hurried evacuation from Paris during the war. Joyce’s food 
card, his last passport to Switzerland, a doctor’s bill, lead on 
to his sudden death in Zirich. With these is a photograph of 
the death mask and the plain headstone in Flunntern cemetery, 
James Foyce, 1882-1941. 


The Exhibition brought together a series of manuscripts, 
notes, commentaries, which are very important to an under- 
standing of Joyce’s methods of working. He declared that what 
he had to say was very simple; it was the materials used and 
the construction which had at first seemed so strange. 

George Moore remarked that Joyce was always going into 
the lavatory to write down one of his ‘epiphanies’. These were 
notes, taken from conversation, not as the writer in The Seagull 
fictionizes his experiences sur-le-champ but in a fierce concentra- 
tion upon the ultimate significance of a seemingly trivial 
phrase. Joyce used a sort of lemon-squeezer method until he 
had extracted every drop of its meaning in relation to the 
speaker, and himself. The same process could be used with 
a piece of ‘Dublin’s street furniture’, even a word; and as 
someone remarked, it is no wonder there was so much acidity 
in his early work. 

A number of these ‘epiphanies’ written out before 1904, on 
pages of ruled paper, can be traced to their place in his first 
three books—a dialogue with a fellow Belvederian, the chatter 
of the ‘Daniel’ sisters, the memory of a threat heard in child- 
hood. As André du Bouchet points out in an interesting 
comment on these notes, Joyce combined the use of epiphanies 
with much printed material, ‘qui lui servaient d’excitants 
intellectuels en méme temps que de glossaires techniques.’ At 
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first, books, papers, magazines sent to the exile—his rooms 
were piled with them, I heard—kept him in touch with 
Ireland, then as the gap widened, they sharpened his memory. 
Later they helped to build up the text of Ulysses, and were 
flung, with seeming carelessness, into Finnegans Wake. Although 
a few examples were on view, much of this ‘rubblish’ as his 
puzzled relatives in Dublin called it (hymn books, tram 
tickets, novelettes, rhymes, and jingles), were destroyed after 
use. 

A further series of notebooks show how Joyce recorded words 
in many languages, scoring them out with coloured pencils 
after use in Finnegans Wake. There are also those scarred pages 
in proof which often became a basis for total rearrangement, 
even further composition, to the horror of his printers. 

The manuscripts, displayed in relation to the work or a 
period of his life, ranged from Pomes Penyeach, written in his 
early, fairly large hand, to the pencilled notes on Exiles 
(discussed in the catalogue by Padraic Colum), then to the 
various drafts of Ulysses and the fine, nervous writing of later 
work. Among this is a mysterious outline, made about 1920-23, 
and filling a large notebook, which may have been the first 
plan for Finnegans Wake. 

The shelves which contained the many editions, with a 
volume open here and there to show an inscription, illustra- 
tions by Matisse, and the portrait of Joyce, are supplemented 
by evidence of that long struggle to reach the public. A series 
of cuttings show the often fanatical opposition; there are copies 
of The Litile Review, suppressed four times, the extremely rare 
third edition of Ulysses, destroyed at Folkestone in 1922, 
samples of the pirated editions, lawyers’ letters, declarations, 
manifestos summarizing the battle to reach America. These 
seemed still to hold the vibrations of that alternating hope and 
despair. With them lay the first copy of Ulysses, arrived at last 
from the Dijon printer in time for Joyce’s birthday party in 
February, 1922, the cover ‘usée et passée’ from his constant 
handling, revising of its pages. 

As if to bring out Joyce’s sympathy with France and the 
Latin races, an early photograph, in wide hat and long dark 
coat, was enlarged to become the centre of a mural design, 
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showing like a great tree, the influences behind and beyond his 
writing. Rooted in the Gospels and Homer, St. Thomas 
Acquinas, Dante, Shakespeare, Swift, and Blake, Vico and 
Ibsen, this branched out into those writers who have been 
indebted to Joyce, Aragon, Sartre, T. S. Eliot, Virginia Woolf, 
Svevo; and suggesting too the leaves yet to bear witness to his 
effort. 

In England and Ireland perhaps we would prefer that 
young man in cap and jacket, hands in pockets, with deter- 
mined mouth, eyes which had already suffered, asking if 
we would ‘lend a fiver’ that a writer might live, returnable in 
a very different currency. The reply, of course, being an 
‘epiphany’ if ever there was one. 

The present interest in Joyce—Stephen Spender recently 
compared his importance to that of Goethe—is part of a 
concern with metaphysics, their relation to psychology and the 
discoveries of the physicists. It might be a factor in that 
reclamation of the waste land, the controlling of those arche- 
typal fears so easily materialized as weapons; gas, atomic war. 
If we cannot yet follow Joyce through the darkness and con- 
fusion of Earwicker’s dream night, where words dance like 
electrons round the nuclei of life itself, and though he may not 
have wholly succeeded in conveying this through the medium 
of literature, as Gide has written of him, ‘L’audace la plus 
belle est celle de la fin de la vie.’ 


(* Note.—Quotation on pp. 125-6 my translation from the French of 
catalogue.—P. H.) 
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| pees one morning in the winter and said to myself with 
certitude: Now I know what is wrong. It is not that I happen 
to have a hangover or that I have no money. What is wrong is 
that the condition of contemporary English poetry is so sad. 
Those great predecessors, poets like Pound and Eliot, Yeats 
and Auden, pace or have paced with a sort of intellectually 
magnanimous self-consciousness into their appropriate cate- 
gories. It is the young, the always contemporaneously thirty, 
the boys about to acquire a middle-aged spread, these are the 
ones whom I accuse. And I sat down and wrote a note to the 
editor of this paper asking him to let me enlarge on the subject 
over several issues of this magazine. 

I accuse a whole generation of poetasters. I mean the 
Scotsman who never uses Occam’s razor, the king who cleans 
cloth, the one who keeps a church on top, the comfortable 
doctor, the wry gardener, the Irish son of a great Victorian 
novelist, etc., etc., etc. I need not name them because they 
know who they are, and all that the reader has to know is that 
I accuse a generation. 

I accuse these poetasters of producing verse as though 
Providence had intended them to compete with pastrycooks 
and lampshades, automatic cigarette lighters and those small 
glass spheres in which by accident tiny snowstorms silently 
enact themselves: they behave and they poetize with the expert 
pettiness of poets who know that they are destined never to 
write a major poem. This is a very different thing from the 
humility of an Eliot who believes he may never deserve the 
great poem he has already written. 

The pretexts I employ for these remarks happen, on this 
occasion, to be books of verse by Roy Fuller and Ronald 
Bottrall, and a collection of bad poems by Stephen Spender. 
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For the whole issue I want to raise devolves on the categorical 
distinction that has to be instituted between poets and 
poetasters. Spender, who is now, in my belief, a shot bolt of 
a poet, could never have been and could never ever be a 
poetaster of a poet: he may write, as he does now, poems that 
display the articulation of a skinned sentimentality hung up in 
a butcher’s shop, but about his poems, nevertheless, a sort of 
magnitude of intention and purpose inheres, so that I am 
conscious of being in the presence of poetry—poetry that, 
unfortunately, has gone bad. The poetic history of Stephen 
Spender provides me with a salutary example of the absolute 
ruthlessness of the Muse: almost no sentimental considerations 
govern her visitations. There was a time, nearly twenty years 
ago, when her attentions to the young Stephen Spender 
resembled the infatuation of the Moon for the adolescent 
Endymion. Every time he sneezed it was a poem: he sneezed 
about ten times, and then relapsed into an intermittent 
coughing up of such phlegmatic stuff as Vienna and Returning to 
Vienna, 1947. The crystal has clouded; the bird of dawning has 
moulted; the poet has divested himself of his singing robes. 
To the obsequies of this once idyllic love poet I bring a wreath 
on which Providence or the Muse has inscribed the sentence: 
Just for a handful of extraneous considerations he left us. It is 
my passionate hope that the eclipse of the genius of Stephen 
Spender may transpire to be temporary: English poetry is 
infinitely the poorer for the loss of that simple, passionate, and 
sensuous voice with which he spellbound us in 1933. 

I speak of the eccentricity of the Muse. Why should this per- 
verse deity cast the fatal mistletoe at one heel, and yet permit 
another, infinitely less gifted, to continue making ridiculous 
noises in a corner? The verses of Ronald Bottrall, once the apple 
of the Cambridge eye, contain almost everything except the 
element of poetry that they are, presumably, supposed to 
glorify. This is the versification of a gentleman with too much 
time and information to spare. The terrible crystal will never 
possess him and he will never possess it. The truth is that even 
a fool can sometimes write poetry, if the angel condescends to 


inhabit him, as it did Goldsmith: but from the mind of a man 
who could write the lines: 
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Hyacinth 
On plinth 
Is labyrinth 
or 
Palace art 
Is poles apart 
From people’s heart, 


from the mind of such a person she is unconditionally excluded. 

Here, again, the distinction has to be established between 
poetry and poetastry. Poetastry is a kind of pastry; poetry is an 
art of such intellectual and spiritual magnitude that its 
purpose has frequently been confused (by Matthew Arnold 
and Herbert Read among others) with the purpose of religion. 
It might be possible to swallow the verses of Ronald Bottrall, 
but it would never be possible to believe in them. Similarly, it 
would be impossible to swallow the poems of T. S. Eliot 
(unless you have a taste for big bits of glass) but only too 
possible to find in them an infinitesimal alternative to the 
dogma of the established church. 

Then there is the yellow and black volume of verse by the 
young writer I have referred to earlier as the king who cleans 
cloth. Roy Fuller, as a poet, puts me in mind of those new- 
suited young mashers who used to exhibit their talents at 
dancing in the half-crown glitter of the Hammersmith Palais de 
Danse. They carry themselves with an air of suppressed 
knowingness that barely conceals the demonstrable fact that 
they know nothing; they advance and reverse with a smart skill 
that divests them of their only disguise: and so they spin about 
the floor, apparently unaware that they provide a spectacle at 
once embarrassing and misplaced. Because this is not dancing, 
and Epitaphs and Occasions is not poetry. It is a number of 
frivolous opinions made to rime. 


His infant traumas somewhat worse 
He would have written better verse, 
His youth by prudence not so guided 
His politics been more decided. 


When I read what I have written it seems to boil down to an 
act of spleen: this is because I am sick of pastry. 
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LULLABY 


O unseen sister with your hand 

Held gently round the urchin world, 
Lean your head over and understand 
The paroxyms of this child. 


With an arm curled like a wind, 
Comfort the head that cannot sleep 
Because the old ghosts of the mind 
Whip up new sins and make them weep. 


With your love quiet the wild 
Orphans who scream along the shore, 
For they are each this star-eyed child 
Multiplied to suffer more. 


With a breast rock the stormbound babe 
As spring seas cradle ; with a shoulder 
Protect from harm the dreaming globe 
And from the hostile night enfold us. 


O unknown sister with your hand 
Favour at last the urchin world : 
Smother the sucking beast and end 
All generation in this child. 
GEORGE BARKER 


POEM OF THE LYRE AT SEA 


Walk up, Judas, out of this eye 
Where a rock weeps as 

The deep of lies collapses on 
The tongue an angel was. 


And in the net the lie shook. 
I saw, brighter than fish, 

The eye gaze up and know that I 
Die on a twisted hook. 
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Till every ship that sails across 
The blue ball of the eye, 

And every bird that beats a cross 
Under my thinking sky 


Drives point toward me. Bird and boat 
Come with a scuttled cry, 

And where that lying rock is afloat 
I wreck them on my heart. 


GEORGE BARKER 


EGYPTIAN BURIAL: 
RESURRECTION IN WALES 


by VERNON WATKINS 


Leave within reach of this dead hand 

A little food, new coins, a vessel carved with grace. 
Let the fine bracelet touch the sand 

To hear if time still move. 

A narrow ship must take her now 

Where subterranean waters race, 

Born of our tears. Yet she must keep one vow. 
Under the low lamp fit death’s glove 

And lays the hands in place. 


Those hurrying waters fly so near, 
Yet she is fixed; her features bear no stain of time. 
Her fire-translated eyes appear 
Like salamanders seen. 
No element in conflict must 
Darken their discs with crime 
Or spoil those edges where a craftsman’s trust 
Paints and prepares a rigid queen 
Through death and sleep to climb. 
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Memory returns. Unbounded longings press, 

Yet none has power the exalted passion to uncoil 
That is her script and body’s dress 

Guarding the circle known. 

There Art has mastery, for the Shade 
Distinguishes the paints and oil. 

In death she knows, fine things are finely made; 
Through these the flower, when most alone, 
Returns to its right soil. 


Yet she, assembling in the light 

Earth’s broken hieroglyph, must watch the Nile confound 
Antiquity with present sight, 

Vision consuming death. 

The letters in their melted state 

Grind out, where Usk’s new moon goes round, 

Her life’s completion. All of her is fate, 

Her faith, her necessary breath 

Breathed back, where light is sound. 


Yet now she whispers close: ‘Dispense 

No precious ointment here; my body has cast all. 
Here, if the taper burn intense, 

It may instruct your eyes 

To seek that holiest treasure laid 

A Syrian widow once let fall. 

This contrite darkness never has betrayed 

Love’s perfect secret whose disguise 

Sleeps in my lettered pall.’ 


Dear love, could my true soul believe 
The wide heavens merciless, I still would not forsake 
The man-tilled earth to which bones cleave 
While horses race across 
The neighbouring field, and their hooves shine 
Scattering a starlike wake. 
Magnanimous morning, if we change no line, 
Shall pierce stone, leaf and moss, 
And the true creature at light’s bidding wake. 
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DESERT VICTORY 
by Harry WEBB 


They grew old in the desert while the cities of their youth fell 
in ashes 

others had done it before but not like these 

hermits sought God in the glare and tribes scratched for grain 
by the thin water 

but these had a purpose narrow and hard as their steel 

and in its fulfilment they were more and less than men. 

They fought with their backs to the sunrise and the west glared 
red for them 

and whether they stood or retreated and when at last they 
went forward 

they knew what to expect; 

death hardly cleaner than life, for joy the joy of a soldier 

(but they had known better than that back in the vanished 
cities) 

they knew they would get no rest nor much consideration 

they knew the rate of exchange would be against them 

and the enemy a mirage always somewhere beyond them 

and because they knew it they fought with the desert in them 

struck like the sun, ravaged like the khamsin 

and what they won they can never lose because it was nothing: 

the cities empty to their spoiling hands 

the women veiled against their hungry glances 

green victory flung behind them pale with the dust of their 
wheels 

and the enemy somewhere else to be fought again. 

Only the hard satisfaction they will be glad to ease up on 

a medal pawned for a drink in the altered cities 

and England the never forgotten, glad to forget. 
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tT was a bad Christmas for Sjorvik. A week before, his doctor 

had told him he had not much longer to live. A bachelor, 
friendless, in a new flat without memories and with no future 
to speak of, he spent Christmas alone in bed—ruminating on 
his forty years. Sometimes he saw with nausea how they were 
wasted, at others he clung to precious visions of the past, scenes 
in which he could scarcely believe he had really figured. It was 
a warm Christmas, Oslo lay under slush. 

It is conceivable that some people, under such sentence of 
death, would experience a strange joy. The burden of life 
would suddenly be lifted, heavy hearts might suddenly rise 
with a springlike lightness. Nothing now matters. Responsibili- 
ties are lifted as for soldiers in war-time, projected pleasures 
may be tasted with no more trepidation, long-held insults can 
be delivered, shops may be raided and fearless love pursued— 
it is the last and lightest holiday. 

Others might feel differently. 

There is the dread of finality, beloved and dreaded finality 
of any kind. Then, with only a few weeks more, perhaps the 
task of choosing between things—always a disrupter of content 
—asserts itself too strongly. To do this first? Or that? . . 
Decide! Already five minutes have gone! . .. Thus one might 
seize upon life too strongly, so that the taste is lost. And so on. 
Things affect different people in different ways. 

With Gunnar Sjorvik it came to be apathy. His illness had 
been long and painful, he was tired and drained of wish. The 
pain from his tumour seldom left him, and when it did he could 
do little more than lie back to collect himself for its next dull 
beginning. He had no nurse, there was no acute need: he was 
served by a woman who came daily; and after the hours of 
loneliness he looked forward to this woman’s reappearance, 
sometimes he watched the clock and listened for her steps as 
though they themselves were seconds of time—only to turn 
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away disinterested when she did appear, when he saw her face, 
when he simply realized her thereness and that no great 
miracle accompanied her. Otherwise, he could have gone out: 
but after preparing for a walk, he faltered and turned back to 
the couch—there seemed to be no use. He could indeed have 
visited acquaintances—for although he had none that could be 
called friends, he had acquaintances, and he could have made 
more as men may do in cafes and bars—but when his hand was 
nearing the telephone he saw too clearly their faces, he could 
hear the well-known voices, the conversations heard before and 
always repeated. So he simply lay back in his melancholy pale 
new flat and felt the passage of time—as if this were a real fluid 
passing by him. Sometimes he was startled—once, for instance, 
he had taken up a piece of cake thinly divided by a line of 
cream and suddenly the lower part had broken off. It fell 
spongily powdered and square from his hand to the plate. 
It reminded him of no special event. But he was unused to 
eating such cake, and this slight phenomenon called back to 
mind only that another, lost existence had been his many years 
ago. Never remembered and lost. It was as if a photograph of 
himself had lived then. 

And all Oslo lay under slush. Bad weather can be loved 
perhaps—but in good health: this wet ragged weather with its 
baleful white light, with its storm-clouds driving in low from 
the fjord, oppressed Sjorvik further. Sometimes he stood up 
from his couch and stared down on to Karl Johansgate— 
everything looked wet, unformed, desolate. The strip of park 
running between the Parliament and the Opera propped its 
thin tall trees like black wet eels, the old snow lay swept into 
round melting pyramids, a dark crumbling of cinders grated 
in the grey snowslush messing and pooling the pavements. At 
one end the Stortinget sat like the engraving of a sculpted 
stone gasometer, at the other the Opera squatted square and 
hideous as a coloured toad; further, as the hill mounted from 
that low swamp, one could see the blank facade of the Royal 
Palace coloured like a pale biscuit and vacated, it always 
seemed, for the arrival of decorators. Not a pleasant prospect— 
it needed snow to shape its ugliness with white, or the green 
leavening of summer. But now it was warm, the temperature 
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hung some two degrees above zero: and as the temperature 
hung about, so did the old grey wet snow. Only one compensa- 
tion came to save this drenched central basin of Oslo: this was 
the vigorous, young, bustling movement of the crowd that 
streamed up and down the long vista. For though Oslo is a 
ragged city exactly because it is architecturally young, it 
nevertheless remains beyond its architecture a city of youth. 
An effervescence presides. The vigorous people, best-looking 
of Scandinavians, move in their boots and their scarlet scarves 
with a swing; they are a merry people; and ten minutes away 
all round them is the country, fjord or mountain, sailing and 
ski-ing. 

But standing high up at his window Sjorvik was not with 
the crowd, he saw only the dark swarming over the wet. And 
by the day of New Year’s Eve he had had enough. Once again 
he picked up his old address book and went through the 
names. The solitude had to be broken—and broken with 
pleasure. However—the names were the same, no breath of 
stimulation among them. And then suddenly—it seemed quite 
by accident, though it would have been some association 
with a name he had just read—he thought: Kari—Kari 
Holm. 

He turned the leaves of the book quickly looking for her 
address. It was not there. It became the only address not there. 
He cursed his past imprecision: but he had forgotten their 
moments together had been so precious, so permanently 
memorable, that to write down an address then would have 
been absurd. Suddenly again tired, he dropped the book and 
not even with the energy to lower himself to his couch stood 
mournfully slack, with blank mind, doing nothing. 

But she crept back into his mind. And he began to search 
through drawers and old boxes for some letter, some scribbled 
note. of memory. Gradually a sense of frustration overcame 
even his apathy: he had time and could move slowly, but as the 
minutes passed he grew curiously more energetic; his mind, in 
fact, became occupied with a wish. As he searched, her 
memory came back ever more clearly, 

Memory—of not much more than a month, if a month ago! 
He stopped astounded at this. Had his illness then risen in such 
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very vital climax? To have met someone, to have felt again 
what must have been love or nearly love—and to have 
forgotten in such a short time? The circumstances had been 
strange, sad, nauseous—but that should have made her 
memory the stronger, the more tormenting? Certainly he had 
no kind of will to wish her away abruptly. It could—he 
thought as he wandered painfully but ever more urgently 
through those drawers—only have been a kind of blackout 
snapped on him by the complete somersault of events, the 
straight fall of the lift from love to disgust: or the climax of his 
illness: or, it suddenly occurred, perhaps that very disgust had 
brought on the physical illness? 

But now, walking about the pale cheerful flat lowered in the 
wet light from outside, in his tiredness he felt no return of 
disgust, he felt gentle towards her, and understanding—as 
tiredness robs one of aggression and brings tolerance. It 
seemed, physically, a long time ago—the first meeting pushed 
up together in the packed mountain train, how in the sub- 
terranean tunnels leaving that same strip of park down by the 
National Theatre he had avoided her eyes, confused by their 
nearness: how a few stations further, as the line of wooden 
carriages came out into daylight, a woman had pushed her 
way through carrying a baby embedded papooselike in a 
scarlet bag with a great white fur halo round its head—and 
they had had to push even closer together, and then, because 
of the presence of the baby, had half-smiled to each other, 
quickly to turn away. The tugging mountain ascent, winding 
up into snow, between snowheavy firs and villas shining their 
chalkish-wood colours against the snow; and how with sudden 
fresh country smells and the satisfying upwards-tug of the 
train and the absurdity of being so wedged together yet 
separate in mind they had begun to talk. Was she going to ski? 
No? Only for a walk? To get the high air? Perhaps to take 
supper there? Then her friends had been ski-ing? What 
friends? 

The friends that were meeting her? But there were no 
friends meeting her, and quite easily they had agreed to walk 
together. Thus, a quarter of an hour from the city’s centre, he 
was out in the mountain freshness with her whom he had never 
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met before and who now filled his heart with a curious, fearful 
prelude of ecstasy. 

They had walked—deep in snow among the firs, or sliding 
on iced hill-roads down which sudden toboggans surfed at 
grinding speed—and talked of the most ordinary things: yet 
each platitude had glowed with splendour and excitement, the 
words were forgotten and no more than a dressing for the 
things they saw and the movements of the nearness of their 
faces. Memorable was the great black-logged restaurant, eaved 
with viking dragon’s-heads, where they had sat and eaten by 
a fire of logs—great warmth after the cold, a glittering on 
polished fire-irons in that cheerful crowded place. And walking 
down the road to a lower station, with Oslo mapped out misted 
in its fjord below, with the evening sun in the crisp air playing 
orange Christmas card tricks on the brow of the hill—how they 
had stopped once to look, to drink it in, and he had pulled her 
arm closer, so that they were close round nearly facing each 
other, and were, in fact, taking in no view but each others’ live 
eyes, and how he had bent his head a shade lower about to kiss 
her, yet had not. Her lips had opened, her face had been 
turning up to his, she had meant to give her face—but he had 
not kissed her, he had stopped in the knowledge that both 
wanted to, retained the moment to keep it pure, sanctified it 
with his heart pumping an elevation of purity he had not felt 
since his first breathless schoolday love. 

Later, on the following evening in fact, he had spent the 
night in her bed. But he had made love with no erotic intent, 
there had instead filled him a sense of protecting her, the act 
had risen beyond tactile sensation into a consummation of 
nearness. 

On the third day, by a chance mention of her name to a 
friend, he discovered that she was a prostitute. 

After that it was difficult to remember. Dark, a taste of 
alcohol, black hours tunnelled in a loathing of the world and 
of himself. But not particularly of her: he could not remember 
thinking exactly of her afterwards. Certainly he had never seen 
her since. 

In between an earthenware pot breeding some big-leaved 
plant and a single mauve Dutch tile he found propped a 
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number of letters, and on one a pencilling of her telephone 
number. He went straight over to the telephone. Tired, 
tolerant, he could reason about her. He had no brief against 
the idea ‘prostitute’. The individual blow had been suffered— 
but now seemed hardly to matter. What was certain could only 
be that he wanted to see her. A depth of first feeling turned to 
affection? Love—with such little forgiveness? Or—the differ- 
ence between their ages might have made her his daughter— 
had his affection been largely a strange kind of fatherly love? 

She answered. 

Her voice came loud, an amplified version of a voice he 
knew. It sounded coarsened and in its amplification too 
intimate. Nearly, then, he gave up. But a deeper wish kept 
him, he asked her name: 

—Kari? 

—Yes, this is Kari. Who wants. . 

—Gunnar here. 

—Gunnar? 

She could well have forgotten—instantly he regretted giving 
her the chance, cursed the absurd egoist habit of saying his first 
name on the telephone as if there were not thousands who bore 
it also. But she caught up in the next second. 

—It isn’t, it. . . Sjorvik? Gunnar? 

Her voice seemed to think out his name, growing soft, half 
frightened. He went on immediately, driving himself: 

—Kari—I know I haven’t telephoned for so long, but look— 
what are you doing this evening? Would you come to supper? 
I'd so like... 

—This evening? 

—lI’d so like to see you. 

—My good Gunnar, this is New Year’s Eve! Naturally I’ve 
made no arrangements, of course I’ve been waiting for you to 
telephone. 

The softness had left her voice, now this was simply the voice 
of a woman weaving round herself a false inaccessibility. 

It was not bearable. He gave in quickly to the half-true 
lie: 

—Kari, I’ve been ill. 

—Oh! I’m sorry.... 
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—No, you don’t believe me. But I mean really ill, seriously 
ill. 

A pause. He held his breath, dreading again that hard 
amplified voice. As hard as a voice can always be on the 
telephone, when no expression of the mouth and eyes can come 
to soften it, when the hardness itself is both removed and 
secure, yet its presence by the black vulcanite grown huge. 

But softly she answered: 

—Oh Gunnar, I’m sorry, I didn’t know. I thought perhaps 
you’d ... no, indeed I’m sorry, what has it been? 

—aA sort of—abcess. But it’s not pretty to go into. Anyhow— 

—Look, my dear, it is New Year’s Eve, I do have to go out 
later. But that needn’t be till late, till before eleven. I’ll come 
before. May I? 

—When? At five? six? 

—yYes, Gunnar. At six. 

Already, as he rang off, a wave of new tiredness had washed 
over him—tiredness now of achievement. His impulse had been 
to say: Come at once. But her acceptance, though he received it 
with joy and tender relief, had dulled that impulse and even as 
he had said ‘five’ the word ‘six’ had supplanted it. And at the 
same time, he began to wonder: What am I to her? What could 
I be? Do such women fall in love? He remembered stories he 
had heard of what was called a prostitute’s ‘fancy man’. A man 
of fancy? 

He found it impossible to connect the image of her with this 
profession. And suddenly, in exhausted peace, he fell asleep. 


For her part, she put down the telephone also with mixed 
feelings. She also had a problem to be faced. When the 
telephone rang she was—as it turned out later—concerned 
intimately with the problem of a possible child. A moment 
before she had been in the bathroom: again no traces. Already 
ten days late, there seemed hardly a question about it. And 
there seemed no question as to who the father was. It had not 
been exactly coincidental that he had telephoned just at that 
moment—she had been sure in her mind days before. Yet in- 
stantly it was a relief that he had telephoned. Quite separately | 
from her feelings towards him as a lover and a man, she felt 
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‘Help is at hand.’ And a moment afterwards asserted to herself 
her compact feminine enclosure of what was her own private 
affair, deciding almost protectively that he should have 
nothing to do with it. Husband, lover, father—a man never 
loses his role as an interloper. 

But that afternoon, during the long hours of dressing, much 
more than the first question—to have the child or attempt to 
prevent it—came to confuse her. And these perturbations were 
echoed by the clothes that more than once she put on and then 
rejected. Later that evening she was to visit her mother, for a 
family New Year supper. To visit her mother a certain sense 
of shame led her to choose the plainest, the over-proper 
clothes—and this was helped in her dramatic mind by the idea 
of returning to a sweet homeliness she had in part rejected. 
But against this she wished, of course, to make herself attractive 
for Sjorvik. Of course, if he loved her, it would not be necessary 
to dress up—he should take her as she was. But logic has not 
much say in such matters, to meet a man—any man—it was 
unthinkable not to make herself attractive. And thus colourful 
clothes went on—and came off as too provocative: plainer 
things saw her mouselike in the mirror—and were thrown off 
again to make more of the heap rumpling on the bed: mixtures 
were adopted and discarded. What in the mirror she saw was 
always an enlarged vision through the eyes of either her mother 
or Sjorvik—and nothing of what each, in fact, would have 
seen. In the same way she finally chose a well-cut dress of 
black—a neutral affair which, according to her mood, she 
could imagine either delicately smart or darkly subdued: with 
this went certain decorations, small jewelry to be unpinned and 
pocketed. 

Throughout these hesitations, the question of Sjervik’s 
attitude—and of her own feeling for him—recurred. When he 
had not telephoned again, she had taken it for certain that he 
had discovered something about her. With regret, tenderness, 
and yet calm she had accepted the fact. It had also occurred 
to her that his evident sincerity might have been no more than 
male play, that having succeeded he had simply withdrawn— 
but though this could be believed of others, she could not really 
believe it of this one whom she found herself loving. However, 
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a certain cold dislike of life—or of people—let her still take it 
calmly enough. This same dislike—of causation unknown— 
had been perhaps the strongest reason for her decline into 
prostitution: together with a strong private sensuality: together 
with a girl’s usual liking for pretty things developed too easily 
by the worm of coldness in her. She cared hardly at all that 
now and again she sold her body—it existed in a separate and 
then not unenjoyable department. She was only an occasional 
prostitute. She worked by day in an unparticular office: some- 
times at night she went out, and there were several regular 
visitors to the flat high up in the modern encirclement that 
surrounds central Oslo. 

Looking from the wide plate windows gave her little help 
that afternoon. High up, one seemed nearer the driving wet 
clouds. The city lying below brought down its own sky. On the 
monstrous modern town hall, hideous in its square red brick 
like a two-towered block of prison-flats, there flashed the 
reflected white light from rows of regular square windows— 
each a dull eye filmed by a pale white cataract. Yet she felt 
exhilarated. Whether or not her feelings for Sjorvik made up 
‘love’ she did not define—but precisely his effect on her had 
been to remove for three unforgetable days that hardening 
worm of coldness. In his company she had risen. Now, at the 
sound of his voice, there bred again the lightness, the interest, 
the glad pleasure in being. 

And when she went down to the street and took her playbox- 
yellow bus into the centre, as she passed through the briskening 
pale-haired crowd on Karl Johansgate, the magic of the New 
Year infected her further. New love, new life, New Year. 


So that when Sjorvik opened the door to her—for one first 
instant as he faced her, before she had time to gather how ill 
he looked, he saw her face alive and exuberant, presenceful as 
when he had last loved it. Pink with cold air and warm joy, 
her grey round eyes shining, she stood for an instant with her lips 
parted—half breathless, half greeting. White fur cap on ash- 
soft hair, fur collar clutched round her throat, a forest green 
coat and darkly glinting boots—she looked for the moment 
shining against the grey corridor wall more a bright ghost from 
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one of the snow-charged cities of earlier romance—Vienna, 
Warsaw. . 

When she saw his face, how it had changed—the brightness 
dropped away from her like a shadow: 

—You really have been ill! I didn’t realize... . 

She came forward to look more clearly, as if to embrace him. 
His hands were moving up to take her. But as lovers parted 
they paused unsure—and instead he took her arm, asking her 
in and how she was. 

Both were excited and pleased to see each other again. It was 
impossible in a moment to resume the tangibility of love. Some 
sort of curiosity, so that each was held in the better to peer 
closely at the other, restrained and further stimulated them. 
Their eyes tasted round each other, they smiled and smoked 
and laughed and drank the little glasses Sjorvik poured. A sort 
of bright laughter of relief, and it overswayed the moments of 
sadness that came to each of them. Sometimes low in his 
stomach he remembered what she was, looked closer and could 
not imagine it. And for her part she saw his thin face, his pale 
ill skin, the mauve pain shadowing his eyes—and as a woman 
grew sad at his health. 

But more than anything else they were perversely excited by 
matters that could not be spoken. Two sentences more im- 
portant than anything else they could say writhed inside, rose 
to their lips, were held in silence or dissembled. ‘I am 
going to die’. And ‘Your child, your new young life, is inside 
mess 

All else was heightened by this. And the very fact of having 
these things held back freed them from other constriction. So it 
was with ease that she confessed to him how she had imagined 
he had left her—left her flat! And he was able easily to lie— 
that he had thought of her throughout his illness, that many 
times he had been on the point of telephoning her—but had 
desisted for fear of being himself too dulled and in any case 
a burden for her sympathy. 

In a similar way she could not mind when, talking of a walk 
they had taken in the Vigeland Park, a walk that had been for 
her of particular intimacy, when the freshly fallen snow had 
softened the writhing black harshness of Vigeland’s multitude 
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of loveless statues—she could not mind when with his male 
mind he only theorized: 

—Whenever I see those figures I sicken at the corrosion of 
something Prussian in the air. Anyhow, they cost the taxpayer 
too much. 

And in the same way, when he half-apologized that there 
was only fish to eat, he forgave her instantly when she repeated 
with no shame at all the usual phrase of those times: 

—We Norwegians will soon be swimming before we can 
walk. 

As she said this, and at many other things that were said that 
evening, her heart leapt . . . for oddly, with such a secret rising 
always to come out, so much that was said seemed to have a 
strange bearing on childhood. She did not know that in the 
same way he was continually having to suppress a sudden fear 
for the amount of things that seemed to hint at death. Their 
secrets, in fact, were talking; their minds were only adding to 
the talk. 

But later, as they sat side by side at the table, as their hands 
touched and lightly he kissed hers—so their excitement 
softened. It did not seem so difficult to restrain what should not 
be said. He had provided the delicacy rak6rret, trout buried 
to rot for months, and between mouthfuls of such delicately 
stale fish he once expanded: 

—What a life—you see, a bachelor’s life! No ties, no 
responsibilities—no furniture even! Perfectly free—excellent, 
eh? But there’s a hollow, there’s wind somewhere. A wind 
that'll come and blow the hollow thing right off the face of this 
earth. One day there’ll not be a single mark left, nothing. 

She leaned forward and raised a finger—in the lamplight 
suddenly serious it looked like some benediction, a silencing of 
air defiled. And as sometimes happens in rooms at night— 
whether from a presence conceived in the mind, from the force 
of a real power in the air, or quite simply from a lowering of 
voices and the sudden alertness towards night that such sudden 
quiet may bring—there came to the air a solemnity ominous 
and of palpable presence. Alone in a room one might have 
glanced round at the curtains, at the door—and felt deeply, as _ 
if taking part not in one’s own feeling but in a sensation more 
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eternal, the human solitude. But together those two turned this 
upon each other, they assumed the conspiracy of solitude 
against a world outside—each felt that with the quietening of 
voices and the end of laughter there was more at stake for 
these minutes than could be realized. 

The sound of traffic could suddenly be heard, it rose from 
the ageing old year’s street murmuring of a vast movement 
beyond that room. They the two were alone and the only ones 
unconsidered. Glimpses could be felt of a lighted cabaret, of 
rooms in other houses everywhere filling with people and tables 
of conviviality, of pale blue trams crowded with purpose, of the 
erect figures of mounted police leaning a little ina friendly way, 
. as if in tune with the town, the astrakhan lapels of their dark 
cloaks. And Sjorvik tried to hear again what words he had 
said—was that about a bachelor’s death too much?—Then felt 
abruptly too tired and too close to her to worry. 

He had said little. To her it was much. Her own full con- 
fession rose up. But still she found she could not speak it. 
However—in that moment her mind made itself up to have 
the child. She rose casually and seemed to have just remem- 
bered something. 

—How silly—have you a pen? A note—I must write, I’d 
forgotten—I’d better do it now while I have it in mind—- 

Over at the small table, by the paperweight and his lamp, 
by a bowl filled with the paper clips he used and a stamp and 
pen nibs—among his things she paused for a moment and 
stared at the curtain straight in front. But there seemed no 
question what to write. 

Gunnar dearest. You have a mark in the world. I am 
going to have a child, your child. 

The pen stopped—sudden thoughts of responsibility, of what 
this might otherwise mean to him, of a sudden doubt that he 
might not wish it driven down instantly by the certainty that 
he would, and then confirmed in her woman’s heart that he 
must, yet that if he did not then she would not mind for it was 
deeply hers—the pen stopped, wondering if to put these things. 
And then simply signed her love and her name. 

This note she folded, then unfolded. She moved it under the 
paper weight, then moved it back and laid it in the open, 
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judging the position from which he might first see it, and 
setting it askew so that it could not be seen until after she 
would have left. With a feeling of decided relief, of that feeling 
of decision that is mixed sadness and great joy—as though 
every time one made a great decision one died—she went to 
him. 


An hour later she left. They took their last embrace—it 
seemed then a moment that neither would ever forget—and 
then smiled that the hours would be trivial before on the next 
day they would be again together. 

She left. He returned to his bed and lay down to think of her. 
Perhaps—he thought suddenly and for the first time since he 
had been ill—the doctor’s prediction might be wrong? He had 
read that they sometimes were... he made a resolve to obtain 
a second opinion as soon as possible after the New Year. He 
even raised himself to go to the writing table to make a note. 
Then smiled—to make notes of such a matter! 

Soon it was twelve o’clock. He was startled suddenly by the 
far-off deep boom of a maroon. Then bells; a first whispering 
of sirens. 

Sjervik got up from the sofa and opened the curtains to the 
night. The city was suddenly exposed—the street lamps sly as 
tall ladies in the park below, the moving motionless neon signs, 
and now the flare and rocket of fireworks describing the sky. 
With some difficulty he managed the window-clasps, opened 
abruptly wide the window: and all those muffled sounds were 
switched on bright and loud, crisp and intimate as the sudden 
curtain of cold frozen air. Wide the night, wide as echoing fresh 
air: the air peppered his cheeks with needle icicles: as many 
needles as people in the crowd that must be below, the 
thousands of Oslo all gazing from windows and crowding the 
streets and greeting in their great citied vibration the end and 
the beginning that sounded now its great music of sirens and 
bells and guns. Every steamer in the port—white steamers of 
the flat fiord waters, muscular small tugs, mysterious tall liners 
from unknown lands—all had set their sirens pouring up- 
wards, wailing up shuddering to the highest note, so that in the 
dark out on the water their tall funnels seemed to shiver and 
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in urgency reach higher, pouring upwards the orison of 
cabined human hearts, and each one with boom or treble 
contributed to make a mighty chord of music. And beneath 
this steam orchestra the old bells in their lonely towers rung a 
sonorous metal of counterpoint, spangling the chord with 
melody. And beneath, at irregular intervals, men somewhere 
out in the dark drummed their sudden gunpowder, they 
punctuated the hymn with their great gunning bass of maroons 
and guns. 

For a while, as for minutes it lasted, Sjorvik stood there 
feeling the marvellous symphony of sound and light and 
human heart. Even above so great a music he imagined he 
could hear the sounds of a million laughing voices, of a million 
tongues toasting the risen heart—tongues mysterious and half- 
heard like a chattering in the ears. He listened—and his own 
heart began to beat with hope and despair, with the future and 
the past, with a distress and a joy that could at last be felt as 
love for the present. All his past life was lived, it seemed, in 
that moment. 

The cold air from the window blew in a moving draught. 
It caught the edge of the note lying on the desk a little to the 
left, fluttered it, lifted it lightly and precisely, sent it planing 
like a softblown seed down a little above the floor to rustle 
against the wall and fall to rest behind the clean-cut skirts of 
an armchair. 

He, leaning on the sill, murmured once to the night, to all 
those unseen thousands beneath, to himself, ‘Godt Nytt Ar’— 
Happy New Year. And closed the window. 

Later that night, towards morning, he died. 


(From ‘The Passionate North’, to be published during the autumn 
of 1950.) 
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THE MEANING OF TREASON. ReEsBEccaA WeEsT. Mac- 


millan. 18s. 


TREACHERY has been one of the most unpopular crimes since 
long before Dante placed traitors in the lowest circle of Hell. 
This was a reasonable inheritance from the days when the 
tribe could only survive by sticking together, as indeed, if 
humanity is the tribe, they can only survive now. In our time 
crimes are not on the whole so unpopular except when they 
are personally inconvenient to the victims. We all know 
much more about the unendurable pressure, the hidden 
fissure in the nerves made by the traumas of childhood. The 
favourite character of the modern novelist is the deeply 
undermined character, and it is natural that the chief war 
criminals tried for treachery to their country should engage 
the attention of one of its most gifted writers. 

Miss Rebecca West was present at the trials of these men? 
She made herself fully conversant with their life stories, but 
it is as a novelist that she presents them, for she does not only 
relate what they did with her picturesque and graphic pen. 
She builds up her theories of why they did it, taking into 
account their race, childhood, families, friends, occupations, 
and making a guess at the secret processes that led them to 
try to destroy their country and so in the end to destroy 
themselves. 

Her presentation of these distorted lives and of the scenes 
in court, lively vignettes of British justice, are masterly. 
Perhaps there are too many guesses at what went on in 
William Joyce’s mind. The impression might have been 
stronger if this part of the book had been shorter. There are 
moments when Miss West’s corruscating prose makes the 
reader feel as if he were standing too near a waterfall, and 
the image of Joyce is blurred by too much brilliant speculation. 
That part of this book which is a novel can only be guess work. 
We know that Joyce was an American born Irishman, that 
he was of small stature, that he failed in his examination fo 
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a science degree, and did not manage to get into the British 
Army. Disappointments in life are not enough to make a 
traitor, or there would be more traitors than honest men. We 
cannot know what inheritance there was in his blood from 
old oppression by the English, or what early oppression, what 
infantile rejection stimulated the anguished vanity which is 
so often the mainspring of a traitor. 

It is more difficult to speculate on the real motives of those 
who were born English. In Dr. Nunn May ostensibly the 
conflict was between personal honour and an ideology that 
demands that there should be no honour apart from its 
service. His guilt, the burden of responsibility which he took 
on his shoulders is, as Miss West says, probably the heaviest 
of them all. She may, too, be right in fearing that he is a man 
of the future where William Joyce was a man of the past, for 
although men have often broken faith, it has not so far been 
generally accepted as a duty. 

The other criminals were all clearly cases in need of some 
kind of mental treatment. They achieved on the whole very 
little. Their stories show not only a kind of pointless idiocy in 
them, but the limitations and stupidity of the men who 
employed them. The German dealing with the traitors were 
often as blundering and ineffectual as the treachery. The 
whole book is a brilliant but sorry picture of wasted effort and 


misused lives. 
LETTICE COOPER 


THE LABYRINTH. Epwin Murr. Faber. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Murr is a Scot, but his world of poem is far removed 
from that of his countrymen who are fashioning a militant 
speech of their own. He is first of all a European. He has no 
militance in his nature. His gentleness can spin a world of 
words not unlike, yet transcendently different from the world 
in which we live. 

I can admire, without entirely being able to enter, the 
world of Hugh McDiarmid, perhaps because I am a parochial 
Englishman with no aptitude for foreign languages. The earthy 
lyrics can shake and excite with memories and identity with 
primitive ceremony, and this physical thrill is not to be found 
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in the work of Edwin Muir. I can admire a young poet such 
as W. S. Graham. He is rich in his work, complex, vital, 
entirely himself. Yet compared to Edwin Muir he is a young 
man hammering on the doors of poetry. Mr. Muir has passed 
through, and can take us with him. 

Each one of the poems in The Labyrinth is an experience in 
itself, separate, deeply felt and moving. To individual poems 
we can be critical. Our response to “‘A Child Dying” may 
perhaps be alittlesentimental; yet the feeling is real, aconsolation 
that twists the tail of sorrow, and so is no consolation. In the 
first poem “‘ Too Much ”’, I find the formal pedestrian beat of the 
line, slightly out of step it is true, blunts the vision, as does the 
near-cliché in the fourth line. 

But these faults are forgotten as one reads on, for the poems 
form a pattern, a whole predicament, of the man in the laby- 
rinth of the modern world. Yet the labyrinth has been, in 
ancient tradition, a symbol not of being lost, but of renewal at 
the centre; and so it is here. It is in the flashes of vision of a 
benign world, remembered, that we feel can be found, that 
these poems charm us, as all good poems should do. 

Mr. Eliot, in the Four Quartets, has brought us to a per- 
fection of stillness that seems to be the tranquillity at the end 
of a journey. Edwin Muir’s moment of tranquillity seems to 
be a pause before we move forward, groping, it is true, into 
the world his words have imagined. 

MavricE CARPENTER 


MARIE DONADIEU. Cuarzes Lous Putuippr. Grey Walls 

Press. gs. 6d. 

‘A MINOR Classic of great purity’ writes Professor Denis 
Saurat in his introduction to this timely-rescued French novel. 
A classic it certainly is, although it perhaps might be better 
described as a miniature, than a minor one. 

The first attribute that earns this title for Marie Donadieu 
is the control and economy with which Louis Philippe 
presented his theme—that of the first twenty years of a 
woman’s life—without impoverishing its intensity. Philippe 
did not indulge in the circuitous manipulation of situations; 
his seeming-impartial eye was focussed on the process of 
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unfolding, layer after layer, of a female mind. To this end all 
events and characters in the novel converge. 

It is such scrupulous concentration that convinces the 
reader that Marie Donadieu’s actions are inevitable. She has 
no motive that she is aware of, but follows her nature from the 
home of her doting peasant grandfather, to Paris with her 
lover. Her nature informs her that she must have other lovers, 
and also that she is right. When she becomes unhappy, she is 
surprised and finds reasons in circumstances outside, never 
within, herself. When a reason cannot be found, she invents 
one and believes in it—how could it be otherwise?—she is 
following her nature. 

Philippe did not glorify, pity, nor moralize upon his 
subject; and therefore his insight into the mentality of a 
woman whose only vocation is that of being a female, was the 
deeper. Nor is Marie Donadieu spotlighted whilst the outline 
of the other characters remains blurred: making no off-the- 
record suggestions, the author contrived to show the dis- 
illusioned grandfather as a man peculiarly fulfilled by dis- 
illusionment; and the young man with whose aphoristic 
conversation Marie falls in love, appears distinctly as an 
intellectual manqué, yet not too manqué for Marie. The por- 
trayal of Marie’s mother, shrewd, materialistic and long 
disowned by her family, suggests the possible ending to 
Marie’s story, which Louis Philippe was too wise to provide. 

In a recent review of this book, a critic has complained 
that the translation is clumsy, an opinion which possibly 
arises out of a conception that translation into English should 
present the work as if by an English author. In the case of 
Marie Donadieu, however, as of most French novels of its 
quality, it is surely desirable that some suggestions of the 
native idiom should be retained, and that the reader should 
be aware of the Gallic aura surrounding the novel; this effect 
Miss Violet Hudson has succeeded in achieving. 

MurRIEL SPARK 


DAY AFTER DAY. Opp Nansen. Putnam. ars. 
TureEeE thousand miles separate America from England, and 
America was not bombed. That fact, more than geographical 
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distance, threatens often, unconsciously, to endanger a relation- 
ship between the two countries which is vital to the future. 
Something like another three thousand miles or more figura~ 
tively separate England from those parts of Europe which 
endured an enemy Occupation: a gap which psychologically 
it is almost impossible to bridge even by the keenest efforts of 
heart and mind. Thus divided as we inevitably are, how are 
we to understand each other? Tens of thousands of those who 
lived behind the iron curtain have scars which healing good- 
will can barely touch; millions more are not alive to carry 
their scars. Without intelligence and compassion, without the 
will to learn and to force oneself to face reality, all the 
economics in the world will not clear up the memories and 
the present facts of the concentration camps of Europe; camps 
which could spread over into the New World without waiting 
for the intervention of the atom bomb should political pressure 
become too strong or should human beings become too un- 
disciplined and too hard. 

Odd Nansen’s Day After Day is an immeasurable contribu- 
tion to curing the misunderstandings which threaten our 
existence, to the raising of the curtain which still separates us, 
as well as the Americans, from the rest of Europe. These 
diaries, written while he was a prisoner of the Germans in his 
own country and in theirs, tell a story of concentration camp 
life which must open eyes, hearts, and minds: a stark and 
simply written story which includes the rarely gay as well as 
the grim, the trivial but so-important details of everyday life, 
and the endless longings and frustrations of men deprived of 
liberty. Son of the great Fridtjof Nansen, who did perhaps 
more than any one man for the relief of suffering after the first 
World War, Odd Nansen, a peace-loving Norwegian archi- 
tect, was arrested as a hostage in January, 1942, and endured 
the mental agonies and physical hardships of concentration 
camps until May, 1945. Most of the first two years was spent 
in Grini Camp in Norway, then he was transferred to the 
notorious Sachsenhausen Camp. 

At Grini life was at first just tolerable, or so Nansen’s brave 
writing would have it, notwithstanding the shooting of parties _ 
of hostages, the miseries of men separated from their families 
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and ignorant of their future, threatened hourly by the possi- 
bilities of interrogation, beating-up, privation, personal 
humiliation, or death. Brave writing, but heart-breaking read- 
ing, for it is a record too of the fearful struggles made by captive 
men against slow disintegration of the spirit. It was a most 
gallant struggle, which had for all its near-moments of defeat; 
for some, a breakdown which reduced civilized men to merely 
callousness and animal reactions. 

After twenty months’ imprisonment, Nansen typically 
wrote: ‘A journey on the floor of a cattle-truck has of course its 
drawbacks. But to the uninitiated it may look worse than it 
is... There’s something about movement—even if it leads to 
Hell. And that was much where it led.’ Hell was in this case 
Sachsenhausen, with its death chambers, its slow starvation, 
its persecutions of Jews, its dung-heaps, its piles of bodies (not 
always of dead men, but of men dying), its typhus huts, and 
its gallows. 

Nansen’s account of these horrors must be read to be 
believed; and most certainly they should be read the world 
over, for man’s inhumanity to man will not be stamped out 
by closing the eyes and turning from the ugly facts. These 
painful chapters should serve as a lasting memorial to all 
those who endured, both the living and the dead, and we should 
be humbly grateful to Odd Nansen who has not been afraid 
to tell the truth. 

Over the mass graves at Belsen Camp, to which many 
Sachsenhausen prisoners were sent to die and which is 
symbolical of all concentration camps, there rises a huge 
wooden cross, austere and noble, with the simple inscription: 
Hic sunt quae venerunt tribulatione. It calls for no vengeance; nor 
do the words in which one Norwegian closes his personal 
record of tribulation: 

‘Just suppose that from tormented, starving, fear-ridden 
humanity, instead of the cry for justice there arose a cry for 
kindness! for love!—the well-head and deepest ground of all 
life, and goal of its eternal longings. In the echo of that cry 
from human hearts a new justice would be created, the out- 
lines of a new, more human world would appear and the way 
to it would open... What happened was worse than you 
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have any idea of—and it was the indifference of mankind 
that let it take place.’ 
Lorna Lewis 


THE SHELTERING SKY. Paut Bow es. John Lehmann. 
tos. 6d. 
Man’s dream of perfection was held once to be proof of the 
existence of God; more recently the Existentialists have tried 
to establish a proof of nothingness through disgust with per- 
fection. Life, they say, is absurd, and at the same time it is 
anguish: we lose on the swings and the roundabouts. With such 
conscience-stricken acceptance of the void, Mr. Bowles per- 
meates his novel. In the African towns, visited by a youngish 
American and his wife (who are not on sleeping terms) and a 
triangular travelling companion (male), there is always fur in 
the rabbit stew, always children with bald and diseased heads 
in the streets, always the stench of urine in the cafés. We are 
not surprised, therefore, that in the end the husband is reduced 
by sickness to the ultimate taboo (‘a cloaca in which the 
chemical processes continue’), and that the wife becomes 
insanely nymphomaniac in the landscape which is shown as 
utteriy lacking in sympathy for the human lot. A book, then, 
with no more than fashionable grimness; yet the author’s 
power of narrative is so strong that he achieves a most readable 
novel, if you can digest the insistence that life is the final insult. 
OswELL BLAKESTON 


THE CIVIL STRANGERS. CLepwyn Hucues. Phcenix 
House. 8s. 6d. 
THE title of Mr. Hughes’s novel symbolizes the underlying 
conflict between youth and age. Youth is represented here by 
three children who are brought up in a village and a small 
country town in Wales; age by a sinister school master and an 
inept parent or two. The children are very much alive, 
especially Idris Prys, whose progress up the steep hill of 
adolescence is skilfully described. He emerges as a wiry, 
resilient boy who wriggles past the school master and an 
exacting parent without much fuss or trouble, and from whom 
an occasional injustice slips away like water off the duck’s 
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back. The blurb is perhaps misleading over Idris, when it 
implies that he is another sensitive child buffeted by hard 
circumstance. 

Mr. Snoos, the school master, is not so successful. In 
addition to the handicap of his name, the furtive manner of 
his entry into the town of Mwll gives him immediately the 
label, Bad Man; and it is this, rather than any of his overt 
actions, that places Mr. Snoos categorically on the side of Age. 
His impact on the three children could hardly be held 
responsible for their difficulties, certainly not for the tragedy 
of the eldest, Arfon Jenkins, who goes mad and murders his 
grandmother. 

The story is lit up by numerous, vivid sketches of rural life, 
and it is told in an intense, discontinuous prose. Sentences 
without main verbs are dotted about like little splashes of 
colour. But few definite lines emerge, and although viewed 
from many angles, the whole picture fails to show any coherent 
design. 

GrEorRGE Ewart Evans 


MY FATE CRIES OUT. Sip Cuapuin. Phoenix House. 

85. 6d. 

I SAW IN MY DREAM. Frank Sarceson. John Lehmann. 
tos. 6d. 

MARIAM. Ennto Friatano. John Lehmann. gs. 6d. 

MAN AT WORK. Georces NAveEL. Dennis Dobson, Ltd. 
s. 6d. 

Hine are four novels told in the first person by an Englishman, 

a Frenchman, an Italian, and a New Zealander. I hate to be 

insular but must say that I found the one by the Englishman 

much the best. 

Sid Chaplin has already received well-merited recognition 
for his short stories, a collection of which, The Leaping Lad, was 
published in 1948. In this first novel he attacks a wider canvas 
with great success. I admit that it was a surprise to see that he 
had tackled an historical novel, for his short stories about 
Durham miners are devoted to the present-day scene in all its 
depressing realism. My Fate Cries Out is also realistic, but as it is 
set in the Durham dales in the period about 1740 one can 
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stomach its horrors, knowing that they are well back in the 
heroic past and not in the unheroic present. Set in the past or 
not, however, there is a compelling intensity about this novel 
which makes the reader live every moment with these faraway- 
in-time characters. It is the story of Jacob Caldron, a boy of 
fourteen, who has been brought up by his mother and grand- 
father on a farm far from the nearest township. Jacob has never 
known or been told about his father, and he senses something 
strange in this. In simple, almost Biblical English, he tells how 
he finds his father in the end, only to lose him almost im- 
mediately. Overshadowing his story is the satanic Prince- 
Bishop, who wields the power of life and death over the simple 
dales-folk, and much of the narrative is taken up with the 
struggle between him and the Brethren: a set of simple miners 
who have been outlawed. Jacob helps the Brethren in many 
ways, and is torn between his hero-worship of their leader, 
Saul Hogg, and his devotion to John Gathering, the man of 
God who takes him into his home and educates him. The 
narrative is as picaresque as Robinson Crusoe, and recalled some 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’s adventure stories; and all the time 
I saw it as a film with, say, Richard Attenborough stalking 
spiv-like in the role of Jacob. The writing is excellent in its 
starkness, though some of the scenes, notably that of a public 
hanging with its attendant tortures and gruesome description 
of bodies rotting on a gibbet, are not for the squeamish. 
Frank Sargeson, like Sid Chaplin, has also gained a fair 
measure of recognition for his short stories, but I’m afraid that 
his first novel is not quite as successful as Chaplin’s. Perhaps 
because he tackled a more difficult subject. Chaplin confines 
his talents to a bare narrative of simple people living and 
struggling with each other, but Sargeson attempts to go deeper 
in this study of a young man struggling with himself as well as 
with life on a New Zealand sheep farm. His novel begins in a 
manner reminiscent of James Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist, and 
Joyce’s influence is to be seen throughout. The hero, Henry, 
a lawyer’s clerk, is well on his way to being a young prig in the 
first part, but in the second part, when he appears as Dave, 
working as a hand on a sheep farm, he is much more of a 
human being. Scenes of New Zealand life and character are 
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well done, and for those who have not read Mr. Sargeson’s 
short stories this novel should be a good introduction to his 
work. But admirers of That Summer will probably feel, like 
myself, that he has not yet found himself as a novelist. He 
flounders about too much. The early chapters which were first 
published in Penguin New Writing as a long story, When the 
Wind Blows, are immeasurably the best. I feel that Mr. 
Sargeson’s metier is probably the long story. 

Mariam, by Ennio Flaiano, was a Book Society recom- 
mendation and has been widely praised. I must say quite 
frankly that it bored me and I had the utmost difficulty in 
finishing it. That, of course, is probably some fault in my 
make-up. Others have read and enjoyed this description of the 
adventures of a Lieutenant in Mussolini’s Abyssinian cam- 
paign, who sleeps for a night with a native girl, accidentally 
shoots and kills her, and then thinks he has contracted leprosy 
from her. Like Mr. Sargeson’s novel, the beginning, which is 
really an excellent short story, is much the best. After that the 
narrative dwindles into a long-drawn-out description of the 
Lieutenant trying to get away from Africa and the ghost of 
Mariam, the shot girl. He sees her everywhere and in everyone 
he meets. There is undoubtedly something allegorical in his 
stay of forty days in the wilderness with the old man, Johannes, 
who lived in the same village as the dead girl, but what it 
exactly is eluded me. Nevertheless, I must admit that the 
writing is good and the atmosphere evoked is almost over- 
powering in its weirdness. The whole thing can be summed up, 
I think, in one quotation: ‘I was an interloper among these 
corpses. I was—if anything—another kind of corpse, I still 
panted after life.’ I don’t really care for corpses. 

I did not like Georges Navel’s Man At Work at all although 
all the time I felt I should; it is the life story of a French 
artisan who became a militant socialist after the 1914 war. 
Despite the authenticity of the background, I felt that the 
whole thing never came to life and I had no sympathy for the 
narrator. It is extraordinarily sketchy, and the narrative jumps 
along. I’m all for brevity in description (something which 
Sid Chaplin does with great skill) but I think M. Navel 
overdoes it. And there is one inconsistency which I feel the 
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translator should have ironed out before the book was sent to 


the printers. 
FRED URQUHART 


27 WAGONS FULL OF COTTON. TENNEssEE WILLIAMs. 

John Lehman. 8s. 6d. 

YESTERDAY, dramatic authors had many a kind and rhyming 
word to say for prostitutes. They spoke in monologues to 
piano accompaniment. Mr. Tennessee Williams now gives 
the old pierrot’s monologue the dignity of a one-act play. 
The prostitute has a few supporting players, although the 
conception is static. However, the sentiment has not dimmed 
with the years. There are curtains with fading light and 
barrel-organ tunes and snatches of song. 

A few pieces play to gain emotional overtones by introducing 
the idea of flagellation or dirty postcards. Perhaps, together 
with the other hokum, they may be theatrically effective as, 
on paper, they seem to leave so much to the performer. 

OswELL BLAKESTON 
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Rae number will be late since, before going to press, we 
waited to hear the election results. Now that we have 
them the main thing that we know is that we must have 
another election before long. There is something distressfully 
frustrating about such a result, and in achieving a poll which 
decides nothing conclusively part of the distress comes from 
the feeling that the nation has carried over into its voting that 
sense of frustration which pervades its daily life and which, 
both among ourselves and in the eyes of the world, has come 
to be regarded as a characteristic of that species to which it is 
now recognized that we belong—‘Crippsian man’. 

That frustration in turn derives from a sense of unreality 
and it is most urgently to be hoped that in the time remaining 
before voters are once again called to the booths, both parties 
will concentrate more effectively on giving a lead to the 
electorate on some of the vital issues of the day. Little was more 
disturbing about the February election than the comparative 
lack of reference to anything happening, or about to happen, 
outside this island. British politics for too long have been 
parochial, more stress has been laid on domestic issues than on 
opening people’s eyes to the implications of world-problems, 
and more encouragement has been given to being a good party 
member than to taking one’s place as a citizen in the world, by 
which means alone can we ensure that there shall continue to 
be a world in which citizenship is possible. It is a good thing, 
and after a war highly necessary, to put one’s house in order; 
but whatever anyone may think about the steps we have taken 
in furtherance of this, to remain absorbed in internal affairs at 
the expense of consideration of the future of civilization at large 
is rather like installing new baths and television when the 
house that one lives in is due for demolition. A Festival of 
Britain may seem to some out of place in a world of abducted 
children, forced confessions, anti-atomic clothing, and 
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implements for radioactive divination, and even a Welfare 
State, however long overdue, must wait before it is introduced 
into a Hellfire World. 

It is no good providing fair shares for all if those shares are 
going to include murder, mass-imprisonment, and mutilation. 
It is no good giving pre-natal care on the one hand and 
introducing gamma-rays on the other. It is no good bringing 
people into the world, even to ensure party-votes, if they are 
to be sent out of it in ways from which human conscience has 
tried to protect birds and beasts. To say these things is not to 
decry amelioration of conditions, but to urge sincere and 
serious consideration of conditions of survival. Five years ago, 
by a Government in which Mr. Churchill and Mr. Attlee were 
working together, the news of the infliction of the atom bomb 
on Hiroshima was broken to us with the suggestion that we 
were in for an era of plenty. We have, at any rate in this 
country, lived since then in an aura of austerity from which 
(if we are not careful) the refinement of the hydrogen bomb 
will seem to be an end to our troubles. It will be also to our 
efforts. So it is worth making these greater. Britain is no longer 
an island, but a floating air-base. It is also a member of the 
Commonwealth; should be, and was, of some import in 
Europe, and would do well to remember, if we may so remind 
our statesmen, that it is part of the world. Which will not wait 
for us always. 

x * ** 

In May we shall be expanding our special issues with a 
number devoted to Norway, the Northern country which, in 
these days of resurgence of Nazi-ism in Germany, we do welk. 
to remember declared war on that might in 1940. Further 
particulars will be found on page 240 of this issue. In April, 
lest it be thought unfair on writers of stories shorter than that 
of Mr. Hartley, which I have the honour and pleasure to 
include in this issue, I am concentrating on shorter ones by 
authors from India, British Guiana, Trinidad, the Philippines, 
and England. 


A NOTE ON THE SONNETS 
OF MILTON 


PETER HELLINGS 


ERHAPS the most remarkable thing, superficially, about 
Milton’s sonnets is the persistence with which so small a 
body of work has held so prominent and so popular a place in 
English literature; the evidence for this statement lies in 
anthologies. I believe their impact is due largely to the variety 
of subject and technique within so small a compass—a variety 
and discrimination which Wordsworth certainly would have 
done well to imitate. And yet the variety of Milton is not the 
variety of Shakespeare and his contemporaries, whose subjects 
are really personal relationships and attitudes or states of 
mind, and whose style despite artificiality and elaboration, 
seems more naturally related to the order of speech. In Milton 
the subjects of the poems are in almost every case ‘exterior’, 
and the style is more conscious, more deliberate, and yet ad- 
mitting of less ornament. One might almost say that the early 
Elizabethan sonnets were growths of language, whilst Milton’s 
were constructions of language. And on no occasion did Milton 
write an ‘occasional’ sonnet, for he chose to write poetry only 
on subjects which implied the themes his whole spiritual being 
was constructed around. The themes of the sonnets re-echo or 
foreshadow those dominant elsewhere: nature, the dedicated 
life, the power of poetry, virtue, wisdom before freedom, music, 
conviviality, blindness, marriage, and the state of the nation. 
In technique the sonnets lie between Lycidas and Comus, and 
Paradise Lost, and it is evident that in some of them Milton was 
experimenting with, or had found, a manner capable of being 
applied in the service of his epic. The important thing is that 
he was looking for a ‘grand’ manner consistent with the epic 
theme for which he was also searching; and that when he was 
not, he was able to write straightforward, weighty, dignified 
poetry within the Petrarchan rules—Lady that in the prime 
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..., Zo Mr. Lawes, When faith and love..., etc. These, 
Milton’s sonnets of eulogy, are amongst the most restrained 
and least hyperbolical of their kind in the language because 
they embody themes which seriously engaged his mind. 
Milton’s choice of a grand manner for a specific purpose, 

the importance he attached to sound, and the pressure of 
sense, are clearly stated in this passage from his vacation 
exercise, the invocation to the ‘native Language’, which sub- 
stantiates conclusions drawn from his practice: 

‘I have some naked thoughts that rove about 

And loudly knock to have their passage out ; 


Yet had I rather if I were to chuse 

Thy service in some graver subject use, 

Such as may make thee search thy coffers round 
Before thou cloath my fancy in fit sound.’ 


This passage clearly indicates the search for a ‘grand’ manner 
to match a powerful theme not yet conceived, and the import- 
ance of the sound of verse. Both the search for a theme and the 
‘organ notes’ of his verse are well known, and the problem of 
sense versus sound has been the subject of some controversy. 
I agree that often in longer passages the sense is subservient to 
the sound; but I cannot agree that Mr. Eliot’s remark on the 
“Thrones, dominations, princedoms’’ passage is an entirely 
legitimate criticism. He claimed that the tortuous style was 
dead because it was “‘dictated by a demand of verbal music, 
instead of by any demand ofsense’’.* Milton, I believe, was not 
concerned that the sound should match the particular sense 
(which is what Mr. Eliot seemed to desire) for that would be 
merely an unwarrantable and impossible extension of onoma- 
topceia, but that the sound should be appropriate to the 
general matter—which it is. Similarly, in the sonnets the com- 
plexity of his ‘grand’ manner is applied only to those subjects 
where it seems fitting: those on Cromwell, Vane, the Massacre, 
and the first sonnet on his blindness (the second, it is worth 
noting, has affinities with the tone and imagery of Samson). In 
Vane there is in the structure a deliberate reflection of the be- 
wildering complexity Vane has mastered. In Cromwell the 
relentless verse movement finds its climax in ‘Worster’s _ 
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laureat wreath’’, to be followed by a pause and the quietly 
impressive statement “‘yet much remains To conquer still’’. But 
this is not allowed to remain generalized statement, and by the 
introduction of a particular example with its attendant emotion 
the generalization grows into the plea of the final couplet 
(incidentally the only one used by Milton). This quality of 
construction is even clearer in the first sonnet on his blindness, 
where the whole poem hinges, right in the centre, upon “I 
fondly ask’’: the whole of the first half becomes one passionate 
question of which all the qualifications and explanations are 
part, for if there were no question they would not exist, and 
yet without them the question would be meaningless; the 
second half is a complete answer. The almost black and white 
contrast is compelled into unity by the proximity of “I fondly 
ask” and “that murmur’’. But it may be objected that in the 
Massacre in Piedmont, even admitting aptness of sound to 
general sense (and incidentally the sonnet refutes Johnson’s 
accusation of rhyming incompetence) there is a kind of com- 
pression 

‘,.. their moans 

The Vales redoubl’d to the Hills, and they 

Tomiéaven re 


which hostile critics of Milton could claim to be the logical 
outcome of his writing English like a dead language, and his 
lack of a sense of fitness in trying to make the sonnet carry 
more than it was designed to bear. They would say that he 
failed to submit to the discipline of the form. But it is in pre- 
cisely this that his greatness as a sonneteer lies. He could use 
the form for almost any theme, and a sonnet will bear whatever 
a great writer can make it bear—see, for example, Donne and 
Hopkins, whilst Milton more than adequately observes the 
dictum of a later poet, Garcia Lorca, who wrote: “One must 
dominate the sonnet, and not allow it to dominate you.”’ I find 
this willingness to compress even to the point of obscurity a 
virtue, for not only does it indicate a strong sense of form, but 
it confirms what we might have suspected from ‘‘I have some 
naked thoughts’—that Milton, in contrast to most sonneteers, 
knew as exactly as any poet can know, what he wanted to say, 
or more precisely, the effect he wished to create, and that, 
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anticipating modern practice, he deliberately distorted the 
syntactical aspect of language for the sake of emotional and 
imaginative power. How much he anticipated! 

Upon what is this technique of the ‘grand manner’ based? 
Mr. Eliot has claimed in the past that Milton’s verse was 
removed from ‘the tradition of conversational language in 
poetry’.* In a sense this is true, but there is a distinction to be 
made between conversational rhythm and conversational 
habits. But even the tone and rhythm of conversation, which 
are probably what his critic had in mind, are present in a 
number of those sonnets not constructed in the ‘grand’ manner. 
These give them their restraint and sincerity. The counter- 
pointing of the sentence against the line is a device used here 
for the creation of a conversational rhythm—in particular 
‘Lawrence of virtuous father’ where an impression of the rising 
and falling voice is created, or the sestet of the sonnet to his 
wife, which for naturalness and concise swiftness of effect in 
the last two lines is not surpassed by Dryden. Thus we have 
both conversational tone and rhythm in the sonnets, and 
Milton’s determination to end a sentence at its natural point 
irrespective of line endings is far closer to conversation than 
the ‘straightjacket’ of Petrarchan practice. But I would go 
further, and throw out the suggestion that the structure of 
Milton’s more complicated versification is based upon, or is 
an extension of, what actually happens in conversation. His 
inversions, ellipses, involutions, delayed verbs, are elaborations 
of precisely the things we do in speech under certain com- 
pulsions—excitement, passion, or for dramatic effect. One may 
again compare Donne’s technique in his argumentative poems. 
True, certain constructions are Latinized, and the whole 
technique is involved with the search for a ‘grand’ style; but I 
believe too little attention has been paid to this third in- 
gredient, and the psychological accuracy of a technique which, 
in the first blindness sonnet, crowds all the tortured reasons 
ahead of the delayed question, and in The Late Massacre in 
Piedmont has enabled Milton to create a poem about the ex- 
terior world as lovely and terrible as an etching by Goya. 
There is another sonnet, opening and closing on a conversa- - 
tional note, which is yet beautifully divided into half by the 
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employment in the second quatrain of the ‘grand’ manner, 
and the whole is welded into one continuous sentence. I refer 
to the ‘Lady Margaret Ley’ sonnet, where not only is the verse 
movement of the middle section a climax of great power, but 
the use of Chaeronea, for sound and association, is one of the 
most effective ‘placings’ of a name in the whole of Milton’s 
work. 

It may seem that I have contradicted myself in maintaining 
that his sonnets are based upon speech and at the same time 
are ‘constructions’ of language. This is not a paradox, and what 
it amounts to is that Milton, more consciously perhaps than 
anyone else, exploited not so much speech rhythms as speech 
habits in the sonnets; and it may be from these that the later 
variety and richness of the ‘grand’ manner originates. 

All this is intimately related to Milton’s remarkable delibera- 
tion in choice of manner and matter, and it is this inter-relation 
and unity of approach which strengthens the impact ‘of his 
small collection. We have seen the death of the sonnet. In 
Milton’s work a new master may find the seeds of its rebirth, 
using the sonnet as Milton used it, with a firm line from 
beginning to end, in all its variety as the poetic equivalent of 
pamphlet, etude, and etching. 


* A Note on the Verse of Fohn Milton, T. S. Eliot, English Association Essays 
and Studies, 1935. 


FIVE NEW FILMS 


Reviewed by ROBERT HERRING 


BICYCLE THIEVES. Directed by DE Sica. With Lamberto 
Maggiaorani, Enzo Staiola. Curzon Cinema, London. 

THE MIRACLE. Directed by Rosse.uini. With Anna 
Magnani. Academy Cinema, London. 

THE BLUE LAMP. Directed by Basit DEARDEN. With Jack 
Warner, Jimmy Hanley, Dirk Bogarde. Leicester Square 
Odeon, London. 

BARRY. Directed by RicHarp Poitier. With Pierre Fresnay. 
Rex Cinema, Lausanne. 

FRANCIS. Directed by ArtHuR Lupin. With Donald 
O’Connor, Zasu Pitts, and ‘Francis’. Gaumont, King’s 
Road, Chelsea. 


HE chase and search have always been formule on 

which the cinema has been able to base its best films, and 
all the pictures listed above, though widely different, employ 
the chase or search. 

In the Swiss film, Barry, which concerns the dogs of the 
Grand St. Bernard, the search is, naturally, for lost and 
exhausted travellers. It is not a very good film, partly because 
the acting of Pierre Fresnay in the chief human role is 
unflinchingly wooden, but mainly because the search is apt to 
be held up by an excess of plot. The main theme is the legend 
of the dog, the original ‘Barry’, which was killed by a delirious 
traveller mistaking him for a wolf. On to this has been tacked 
an elaborate story of frustrated love, and this in turn is 
involved with the Napoleonic wars. In consequence, the 
search at times gets held up whilst at others there seem 
to be two or three proceeding at the same time, with none 
of them really under way. But the film is consistently in- 
teresting because it includes fascinating details of the 
St. Bernard monastery, there are some magnificent shots 
of avalanches and the Swiss attitude to animals is such 
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that it is possible for Barry to be about dogs, and even 
puppies, without being mawkish. 

In Bicycle Thieves the search is for a stolen bicycle, and the 
film owes much of its impressiveness to the simplicity of its 
scenario. Put in the briefest terms, a labourer loses his cycle 
and devotes the whole of a Sunday to tracking down the thief. 
He does not find his machine, and as his job is dependent on 
having one, he finally steals another. He is caught but 
dismissed, and the film ends with his disconsolate return to 
home and, presumably, to unemployment. 

The film is shot almost exclusively in the poorer parts of 
Rome, the characters are all working-class, and it gives an 
unforgettable picture of working-class life. It opens with a 
crowd of unemployed waiting for work and one of them, the 
main character in the film, securing a job as bill-poster. For 
this he must have a bicycle. His own is pawned, but his wife 
takes the sheets off their bed, washes them, and in turn pawns 
them so that he can redeem his machine. He sets off with his 
small son, who works at a filling-station, but on this first day 
of a job after two years of unemployment, his bicycle is stolen 
while he is up his ladder. He has begun work, fortunately, if 
a little oddly, on a Saturday, so the next day he is free to scour 
Rome for his missing machine. The details of his search add up 
to an absorbing whole. At every turn he is thwarted by the 
inability of the individual to take on society, even thief-society, 
single-handed, and at each check to his efforts we are made 
painfully aware of the relentless passing of time on this, his one 
free day. Irony is added to it by our knowledge that if he does 
not find his machine he will lose his job and so will have 
many many free days. 

Much that is best in cinema defies description in another 
medium, and to say that a great deal of the moving quality of 
this film depends upon the relationship of father and son may 
call up quite wrongly memories of some such sentimentality as 
Chaplin and Jackie Coogan, in The Kid. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The small son in this Italian film is, so 
to speak, a diminutive man, though also a child. He goes along 
with his father as companion in the search. It is not an 
adventure to him, but a matter of serious importance, and at 
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times he is worried by what seem to him the mysterious 
workings of the adult mind. Once, he does not obey his father, 
who, after reprimands, leaves him to continue his search. 
Suddenly he hears cries, and sees a small boy being dragged 
from a river. In a fit of remorse he rushes to the water’s edge, 
only to find that this time his son has obeyed him and is sitting 
where he had been told to wait. He is tired and, overjoyed with 
relief, his father takes him off to a restaurant and gives him a 
good meal. The reaction is natural and delightful and I am 
not, I hope, unduly hard-hearted, but I could not help 
thinking that he would have done better to save his money on 
hiring a bicycle, since his earning any money at all depended 
on his having one. 

He is not, however, to be frank, very bright, and this is a 
weakness in the film. At the very outset, in a hundred ways, 
both the effects of poverty and the importance of the bicycle 
have been built up so significantly that it is irritating to find 
that on his first day out he takes no precautions to safeguard 
his machine, though he knows thieves are about. It is also 
clear, from his bill-posting, that he would not hold the job very 
long. At the end, when he, too, becomes a thief, he steals the 
bicycle so dramatically and clumsily that it is inevitable he 
should be caught; but by then we are resigned to the fact that 
he will never succeed. He is the man against whom the traffic 
lights always go red, for whom the dice are always loaded, and 
we come to feel that if he were offered two sets, one true, one 
false, he would instinctively choose the loaded set that would 
go against him. This reduces his stature and though it does not 
lessen our sympathy, it alters the quality of it. Nevertheless, 
de Sica has elicited from a workman of Breda and from a poor 
child whom he met by accident acting of rare beauty. I know 
of no moments in films more moving than the scene in which 
the father realizes that he has been shown to be a thief in the 
eyes of his son and thereby has himself robbed the boy of 
something infinitely more precious than any bicycle. More- 
over, always felt as a presence, though she appears com- 
sisi” seldom, is the beauty of the characterization of the 
wife. 

For those who may care to know more about the film it may 
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be said that the current issue of Sight and Sound, published by 
the British Film Institute, contains a note by de Sica, as well 
as reproductions of stills both from this and from Anna 
Magnani’s new film at the Academy. 

The actress plays the part of a half-wit middle-aged woman 
seduced by a shepherd whom her muddled mind takes to be 
St. Joseph. She therefore looks upon her subsequent pregnancy 
as a miracle, but being run out of the village, gives birth alone 
and unaided on a mountain. My strictures about absence of 
intelligence again apply to this film, for it seemed to me that 
in taking as a main character a woman so nearly idiot, 
Rossellini was depriving himself at the start of many values 
inherent in the situation. The suffering of the mind must 
always transcend in dignity merely physical pain, but if a 
person has little or no mind, the emphasis must be on physical 
suffering, as in this film it is. Despite the girl’s delusion, it is 
the animal aspect of birth that is dwelt on with much realism 
and it is her lack of mind with which we are asked to sym- 
pathize. We do, owing to the skill of Anna Magnani, but it is 
not sympathy of the highest order. In consequence, the most 
moving sequence is that in which the villagers, mocking 
her, throw flowers at her, arrange her blanket as a robe, and 
lead her in procession through the streets, finally crowning 
her with a tin basin. Magnani, in depicting the slow 
realization of the woman that she is not being revered but 
reviled, is here superb—but here, of course, we are dealing 
with mind. 

Like Bicycle Thieves, The Miracle is shot entirely in real 
settings, but I am not sure that this suits Magnani so well as 
it does de Sica’s ‘workman of Breda’. One is aware of a 
discrepancy between the naturalness of the setting and the art 
of Magnani. The film is dedicated to ‘the art of Anna Mag- 
nani’, and one is very much aware of the art. I, at any rate, 
was at times more aware of the art than I was of the character 
she was undertaking to represent. Intonations seemed to be a 
little too well thought-out, movements and gestures too 
studiedly unstudied; there was a little too much art. The film 
is, indeed, very much a vehicle. As such, it allows for a brilliant 
virtuoso performance and both camera work and direction are 
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in themselves a tribute to the actress. Moreover, the film, 
which is short, is a perfect whole and a worthy addition to that 
type of picture, which, too rare in the cinema, corresponds to 
the short story. 

Discrepancy between actors and actuality seemed to me 
evident again, in The Blue Lamp. This picture about the 
London police force has been filmed with commendable 
authenticity of locale and with the co-operation of authority. 
But the presence in the cast of such actors as Jack Warner 
and Jimmy Hanley as policemen means that we are much 
more aware of them as Jack Warner and Jimmy Hanley 
than we are of them as policemen and that, where so 
much else was real, they seemed necessarily to be giving us 
only imitation policemen. Being practised actors, they were 
good imitations. 

To continue with fault-finding, so that it may be got out of 
the way, I would say also that though care had been taken with 
crowd-work, there was by no means such sense of the life in the 
streets as there was in Bicycle Thieves. The scene was indubitably 
Edgware Road and the neighbourhood of Paddington, but 
there did not always seem sufficient traffic and neither enough 
nor always the right kind of people about. 

This said, we can enjoyably record that it is an exciting film, 
with a good script and a story of vital relevance to-day—the 
rounding up of young delinquents by the police. The case dealt 
with in The Blue Lamp is that of two youths who, after some 
smaller robberies, decide to hold up the cashier of a cinema. 
In the course of this, a policeman is wounded and later dies. 
The charge becomes one of murder, and we see the gradual 
closing in of the net round the boy who had had the gun. 
There is a startling chase through the streets in radio-controlled 
cars until the boy takes refuge in the crowds of a greyhound 
stadium. Here, the bookmakers combine to signal which 
section he is in, all exits are closed, and the once-arrogant 
flashy young criminal, his nerve gone, is captured. 

In the course of the film we see much of the routine work 
of the police, as well as of the background in which such 
characters as the youth are created. The Blue Lamp is a serious 
film, containing plenty in its picture of one side of twentieth- 
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century London life, to make one think. It is also, particularly 
in its dialogue, entertaining and replete with many racy 
character sketches, though I felt it a pity that the film-going 
couple, on whose information the chase depends, were made 
to be quite so heavily comic relief. 

The success of Francis is due, on the other hand, to the 
comedy not being underlined. Once the thesis is postulated— 
that an Army mule can talk—the film proceeds seriously and 
therefore hilariously. The mule, Francis, is met during the 
Burmese campaign by a young lieutenant, to whom he gives 
information of Japanese troop-movements. Acting on this, the 
lieutenant is able to achieve astonishing exploits. After each 
success he is sent for, congratulated, and invariably asked how 
he acquired the information. Invariably, when he yields to 
disclosing his source, he is sent off to the psychological ward for 
occupational therapy under Zasu Pitts. The chase here is the 
rounding up of the Japanese and the search is that of the 
lieutenant to find someone to believe that ‘Francis’ does talk. 
This is complicated by the fact that the mule, being stubborn, 
will not always talk. A further and needless complication is the 
inevitable beautiful spy. The film tails off at the end, but it is 
a comedy with a refreshingly different idea which, like 
Bottom’s ass-head, we never doubt for one moment. It is well 
acted by a performing mule, with brilliantly dubbed and 
synchronized human voice, as Francis, and by Donald 
O’Connor as the lieutenant. 
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Tt may take time to get over an obsession, even after the 
Thess have been pulled out. Eustace was satisfied that ‘going 
away’ did not mean that he was going to die; but at moments 
the fiery chariot still cast its glare across his mind, and he was 
thankful to shield himself behind the prosaic fact that going 
away meant nothing worse than going to school. In other 
circumstances the thought of going to school would have 
alarmed him; but as an alternative to death it was almost 
welcome. 

Unconsciously he tried to inoculate himself against the 
future by aping the demeanour of the schoolboys he saw 
about the streets or playing on the beach at Anchorstone. He 
whistled, put his hands in his pockets, swayed as he walked, 
and assumed the serious but detached air of someone who owes 
fealty to a masculine corporation beyond the ken of his 
womenfolk: a secret society demanding tribal peculiarities of 
speech and manner. As to the thoughts and habits of mind 
which should inspire these outward gestures, he found them in 
school stories; and if they were sometimes rather lurid they 
were much less distressing than the fiery chariot. 

His family was puzzled by his almost eager acceptance of the 
trials in store. His aunt explained it as yet another instance of 
Eustace’s indifference to home-ties, and an inevitable con- 
sequence of the money he had inherited from Miss Fothergill. 
She had to remind herself to be fair to him whenever she 
thought of this undeserved success. But to his father the very 
fact that it was undeserved made Eustace something of a hero. 
His son was a dark horse who had romped home, and the sight 
of Eustace often gave him a pleasurable tingling, an impulse to 
laugh and make merry, such as may greet the evening paper 
when it brings news of a win. A lad of such mettle would 
naturally want to go to school. 

To Minney her one time charge was now more than ever 
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‘Master’ Eustace; in other ways her feeling for him remained 
unchanged by anything that happened to him. He was just her 
little boy who was obeying the natural order of things by 
growing up. Barbara was too young to realize that the hair she 
sometimes pulled belonged to an embryo schoolboy. In any 
case, she was an egotist, and had she been older she would have 
regarded her brother’s translation to another sphere from the 
angle of how it affected her. She would have set about finding 
other strings to pull now that she was denied his hair. 

Thus, the grown-ups, though they did not want to lose him, 
viewed Eustace’s metamorphosis without too much misgiving; 
and moreover they felt that he must be shown the forbearance 
and accorded the special privileges of one who has an ordeal 
before him. Even Aunt Sarah, who did not like the whistling 
or the hands in the pockets or the slang, only rebuked them 
half-heartedly. 

But Hilda, beautiful, unapproachable Hilda, could not 
reconcile herself to the turn events had taken. Was she not and 
would she not always be nearly four years older than her 
brother Eustace? Was she not his spiritual adviser, pledged to 
make him a credit to her and to himself and to his family? 

He was her care, her task in life. Indeed, he was much more 
than that; her strongest feelings centred in him and at the 
thought of losing him she felt as if her heart was being torn out 
of her body. 

So while Eustace grew more perky, Hilda pined. She had 
never carried herself well, but now she slouched along, 
hurrying past people she knew as if she had important business 
to attend to, and her beauty, had she been aware of it, might 
have been a pursuer she was trying to shake off. 

Eustace must not go to school, he must not. She knew he 
would not want to, when the time came; but then it would be 
too late. She had rescued him from Anchorstone Hall, the lair 
of the highwayman, Dick Staveley, his hero and her béte noire; 
and she would rescue him again. But she must act, and act at 
once. 

It was easy to find arguments. School would be bad for him. 
It would bring out the qualities he shared with other little boys, 
qualities which could be kept in check if he remained at home. 
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‘What are little boys made of?’ she demanded, and looked 
round in triumph when Eustace ruefully but dutifully 
answered: 


‘Snips and snails and puppy-dogs’ tails 
And that’s what they are made of.’ 


He would grow rude and unruly and start being cruel to 
animals. Schoolboys always were. And he would fall ill; he 
would have a return of his bronchitis. Anchorstone was a 
health-resort. Eustace (who loved statistics and had a passion 
for records) had told her that Anchorstone had the ninth 
lowest death-rate in England. (This thought had brought him 
some fleeting comfort in the darkest hours of his obsession.) 
If he went away from Anchorstone he might die. They did not 
want him to die, did they ? 

Her father and her aunt listened respectfully to Hilda. Since 
her mother’s death they had treated her as if she was half 
grown up, and they often told each other that she had an old 
head on young shoulders. 

Hilda saw that she had impressed them and went on to say 
how much better Eustace was looking, which was quite true, 
and how much better behaved he was, except when he was 
pretending to be a schoolboy (Eustace reddened at this). And, 
above all, what a lot he knew; far more than most boys of his 
age, she said. Why, besides knowing that Anchorstone had the 
ninth lowest death-rate in England, he knew that Cairo had 
the highest death-rate in the world, and would speedily have 
been wiped out if it had not also the highest birthrate. (This 
double pre-eminence made the record-breaking city one of 
Eustace’s favourite subjects of contemplation.) And all this he 
owed to Aunt Sarah’s teaching. 

Aunt Sarah couldn’t help being pleased; she was well- 
educated herself and knew that Eustace was quick at his 
lessons. 

‘I shouldn’t be surprised if he gets into quite a high class,’ 
his father said; ‘you’ll see, he’ll be bringing home a prize or 
two, won’t you, Eustace?’ 

‘Oh, but boys don’t always learn much at school,’ objected — 
Hilda. : 
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‘How do you know they don’t?’ said Mr. Cherrington 
teasingly. ‘She never speaks to any other boys, does she, 
Eustace?’ 

But before Eustace had time to answer, Hilda surprised 
them all by saying: ‘Well, I do, so there! I spoke to Gerald 
Steptoe!’ 

Everyone was thunderstruck to hear this, particularly 
Eustace, because Hilda had always had a special dislike for 
Gerald Steptoe, who was a sturdy, round-faced, knockabout 
boy with rather off-hand manners. 

‘I met him near the post office,’ Hilda said, ‘and he took off 
his cap, so I had to speak to him, hadn’t I?’ 

Eustace said nothing. Half the boys in Anchorstone, which 
was only a small place, knew Hilda by sight and took their caps 
off when they passed her in the street, she was so pretty; and 
grown-up people used to stare at her, too, with a smile dawning 
on their faces. Eustace had often seen Gerald Steptoe take off 
his cap to Hilda, but she never spoke to him if she could help 
it, and would not let Eustace either. 

Aunt Sarah knew this. 

“You were quite right, Hilda. I don’t care much for Gerald 
Steptoe, but we don’t want to be rude to anyone, do we?’ 

Hilda looked doubtful. 

‘Well, you know he goes to a school near the one—St. 
Ninian’s—that you want to send Eustace to.’ 

‘Want to! That’s good,’ said Mr. Cherrington. “He 1s going, 
poor chap, on the seventeenth of January—that’s a month 
from to-day—aren’t you, Eustace? Now don’t you try to 
unsettle him, Hilda.’ 

Eustace looked nervously at Hilda and saw the tears 
standing in her eyes. 

‘Don’t say that to her, Alfred,’ said Miss Cherrington. “You 
can see she minds much more than he does.’ 

Hilda didn’t try to hide her tears, as some girls would have; 
she just brushed them away and gave a loud sniff. 

‘It isn’t Eustace’s feelings I’m thinking about. If he wants to 
leave us all, let him. I’m thinking of his—his education.’ She 
paused, and noticed that at the word education their faces 
grew grave. ‘Do you know what Gerald told me?’ 
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‘Well, what did he tell you?’ asked Mr. Cherrington airily, 
but Hilda saw he wasn’t quite at his ease. 

‘He told me they didn’t teach the boys anything at St. 
Ninian’s,’ said Hilda. ‘They just play games all the time. 
They’re very good at games, he said, better than his school— 
I can’t remember what it’s called.’ 

‘St. Cyprian’s,’ put in Eustace. Any reference to a school 
made him feel self-important. 

‘I knew it was another saint. But the boys at St. Ninian’s 
aren’t saints at all, Gerald said. They’re all the sons of rich 
swanky people who go there to do nothing. Gerald said that 
what they don’t know would fill books.’ 

There was a pause. No one spoke, and Mr. Cherrington and 
his sister exchanged uneasy glances. 

‘I expect he exaggerated, Hilda,’ said Aunt Sarah. “Boys do 
exaggerate sometimes. It’s a way of showing off. I hope 
Eustace won’t learn to. As you know, Hilda, we went into the 
whole thing very thoroughly. We looked through twenty-nine 
prospectuses before we decided, and your father thought 
Mr. Waghorn a very gentlemanly, understanding sort of man.’ 

“The boys call him “Old Foghorn’’,’ said Hilda, and was 
rewarded by seeing Miss Cherrington stiffen in distaste. ‘And 
they imitate him blowing his nose, and take bets about how 
many times he’ll clear his throat during prayers. I don’t like 
having to tell you this,’ she added virtuously, ‘but I thought 
I ought to.’ 

‘What are bets, Daddy?’ asked Eustace, hoping to lead the 
conversation into safer channels. 

“Bets, my boy?’ said Mr. Cherrington. ‘Well, if you think 
something will happen, and another fellow doesn’t, and you 
bet him sixpence that it will, then if it does he pays you 
sixpence, and if it doesn’t you pay him sixpence.’ 

Eustace was thinking that this was a very fair arrangement 
when Miss Cherrington said: ‘Please don’t say “‘you’’, Alfred, 
or Eustace might imagine that you were in the habit of making 
bets yourself.’ 

“Well—’ began Mr. Cherrington. 

‘Betting is a very bad habit,’ said Miss Cherrington firmly, 
‘and I’m sorry to hear that the boys of St. Ninian’s practise it— 
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if they do: again, Gerald may have been exaggerating, and it is 
quite usual, I imagine, for the boys of one school to run down 
another. But there is no reason that Eustace should learn to. 
To be exposed to temptation is one thing, to give way is 
another and resistance to temptation is a valuable form of 
self-discipline.’ 

‘Oh, but they don’t resist!’ cried Hilda. ‘And Eustace 
wouldn’t either. You know how he likes to do the same as 
everyone else. And if any boy, especially any new boy, tries 
to be good and different from the rest they tease him and call 
him some horrid name (Gerald wouldn’t tell me what it was), 
and sometimes punch him, too.’ 

Eustace, who had always been told he must try to be good 
in all circumstances, turned rather pale and looked down at 
the floor. 

‘Now, now, Hilda,’ said her father, impatiently. ‘You’ve said 
quite enough. You sound as if you didn’t want Eustace to go to 
school.’ 

But Hilda was unabashed. She knew she had made an 
impression on the grown-ups. 

‘Oh, it’s only that I want him to go to the right school, isn’t 
it, Aunt Sarah?’ she said. ‘We shouldn’t like him to go to 
a school where he learned bad habits and—and nothing else, 
should we? He would be much better off as he is now, with 
you teaching him and me helping. Gerald said they really knew 
nothing; he said he knew more than the oldest boys at St. 
Ninian’s, and he’s only twelve.’ 

‘But he does boast, doesn’t he?’ put in Eustace timidly. 
‘You used to say so yourself, Hilda.’ Hilda had never had 
a good word for Gerald Steptoe before to-day. 

‘Oh, yes, you all boast,’ said Hilda sweepingly. ‘But I don’t 
think he was boasting. I asked him how much he knew, and he 
said, The Kings and Queens of England, so I told him to 
repeat them and he broke down at Richard II. Eustace can 
say them perfectly, and he’s only ten, so you see for the next 
four years he wouldn’t be learning anything, he’d just be 
forgetting everything, wouldn’t he, Aunt Sarah? Don’t let him 
go, I’m sure it would be a mistake.’ 

Minney, Barbara’s nurse, came bustling in. She was rather 
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short and had soft hair and gentle eyes. ‘Excuse me, Miss 
Cherrington,’ she said, ‘but it’s Master Eustace’s bedtime.’ 

Eustace said good night. Hilda walked with him to the door 
and when they were just outside she said in a whisper:— 

‘I think I shall be able to persuade them.’ 

‘But I think I want to go, Hilda!’ muttered Eustace. 

‘It isn’t what you want, it’s what’s good for you,’ exclaimed 
Hilda, looking at him with affectionate fierceness. As she 
turned the handle of the drawing-room door she overheard her 
father saying to Miss Cherrington: ‘I shouldn’t pay too much 
attention to all that, Sarah. If the boy didn’t want to go it 
would be different. As the money’s his, he ought to be allowed 
to please himself. But he’ll be all right, you’ll see.’ 


The days passed and Hilda wept in secret. Sometimes she 
wept openly, for she knew how it hurt Eustace to see her cry. 
When he asked her why she was crying she wouldn’t tell him 
at first, but just shook her head. Later on she said: ‘You know 
quite well: why do you ask me?’ and, of course, Eustace did 
know. It made him unhappy to know he was making her 
unhappy and beside, as the time to leave home drew nearer, 
he became much less sure that he liked the prospect. Hilda saw 
that he was weakening and she played upon his fears and gave 
him Eric or Little by Little as a Christmas present, to warn him 
of what he might expect when he went to school. Eustace read 
it and was extremely worried; he didn’t see how he could 
possibly succeed where a boy as clever, and handsome, and 
good as Eric had been before he went to school, had failed. 
But it did not make him want to turn back, for he now felt 
that if school was going to be an unpleasant business, all the 
more must he go through with it—especially as it was going 
to be unpleasant for him, and not for anyone else; which would 
have been an excuse for backing out. ‘You see it won’t really 
matter,’ he explained to Hilda, ‘they can’t kill me—Daddy said 
so—and he said they don’t even roast boys at preparatory 
schools, only at public schools, and I shan’t be going to a public 
school for a long time, if ever. I expect they will just do a few 
things to me like pulling my hair and twisting my arm and 
perhaps kicking me a little, but I shan’t really mind that. 
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It was much worse all that time after Miss Fothergill died, 
because then I didn’t know what was going to happen and 
now I do know, so I shall be prepared.’ Hilda was nonplussed 
by this argument, all the more so because it was she who had 
told Eustace that it was always good for you to do something 
you didn’t like. “You say so now,’ she said, ‘but you won’t say 
so on the seventeenth of January.’ And when Eustace said 
nothing but only looked rather sad and worried she burst into 
tears. ‘You’re so selfish,’ she sobbed. ‘You only think about 
being good—as if that mattered—you don’t think about’ me 
at all. I shan’t eat or drink anything while you are away, and 
I shall probably die.’ 

Eustace was growing older and he did not really believe that 
Hilda would do this, but the sight of her unhappiness and the 
tears (which sometimes started to her eyes unbidden the 
moment he came into the room where she was) distressed him 
very much. Already, he thought, she was growing thinner, 
there were hollows in her cheeks, she was silent, or spoke in 
snatches, very fast and with far more vehemence and emphasis 
than the occasion called for; she came in late for meals and 
never apologized, she had never been interested in clothes, but 
now she was positively untidy. The grown-ups, to his surprise, 
did not seem to notice. 

He felt he must consult someone and thought at once of 
Minney, because she was the easiest to talk to. But he knew she 
would counsel patience; that was her idea, that people would 
come to themselves if they were left alone. Action was needed 
and she wouldn’t take any action. Besides, Hilda had outgrown 
Minney’s influence; Minney wasn’t drastic enough to cut any 
ice with her. Aunt Sarah would be far more helpful because 
she understood Hilda. But she didn’t understand Eustace and 
would make him feel that he was making a fuss about nothing, 
or if he did manage to persuade her that Hilda was unhappy 
she would somehow lay the blame on him. There remained his 
father. Eustace was nervous of consulting his father, because 
he never knew what mood he would find him in. Mr. Cherring- 
ton could be very jolly and treat Eustace almost as an equal; 
then something Eustace said would upset him and he would 
get angry and make Eustace wish he had never spoken. But 
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since Miss Fothergill’s death his attitude to Eustace had 
changed. His outbursts of irritation were much less frequent 
and he often asked Eustace his opinion and drew him out and 
made him feel more self-confident. It all depended on finding 
him in a good mood. 

Of late Mr. Cherrington had taken to drinking a whisky 
and soda and smoking a cigar when he came back from his 
office in Ousemouth; this was at about six o’clock, and he was 
always alone then, in the drawing-room, *because Miss 
Cherrington did not approve of this new habit. When he had 
finished she would go in and throw open the windows, but she 
never went in while he was there. 

Eustace found him with his feet up enveloped in the fumes 
of whisky and cigar smoke, which seemed to Eustace the very 
being and breath of manliness. Mr. Cherrington stirred. The 
fragrant cloud rolled away and his face grew more distinct. 

‘Hullo,’ he said, ‘here’s the Wild Man.’ The Wild Man from 
Borneo was in those days an object of affection with the 
general public. ‘Sit down and make yourself comfortable. Now, 
what can I do for you?’ 

The armchair was too big for Eustace: his feet hardly 
touched the floor. 

‘It’s about Hilda,’ he said. 

“Well, Hilda’s a nice girl, what about her?’ said Mr. 
Cherrington, his voice still jovial. Eustace hesitated and then 
said with a rush, 

“You see, she doesn’t want me to go to school.’ 

Mr. Cherrington frowned, and sipped at his glass. 

‘I know, we’ve heard her more than once on that subject. 
She thinks you’ll get into all sorts of bad ways.’ His voice 
sharpened; it was too bad that his quiet hour should be 
interrupted by these nursery politics. ‘Have you been putting 
your heads together? Have you come to tell me you don’t 
want to go either?’ 

Eustace’s face showed the alarm he felt at his father’s change 
of tone. 

‘Oh, no, Daddy. At least—well—I .. .’ 

“You don’t want to go. That’s clear,’ his father snapped. 

“Yes, I do. But you see . . .? Eustace searched for a form of 
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words which wouldn’t lay the blame too much on Hilda and 
at the same time excuse him for seeming to shelter behind her. 
“You see, though she’s older than me she’s only a girl and she 
doesn’t understand that men have to do certain things—’ 
Mr. Cherrington smiled, and Eustace took heart—‘well, like 
going to school.’ 

‘Girls go to school, too,’ Mr. Cherrington said. Eustace tried 
to meet this argument. ‘Yes, but it’s not the same for them. 
You see, girls are always nice to each other; why, they always 
call each other by their Christian names even when they’re at 
school. Fancy that! And they never bet or’ (Eustace Icoked 
nervously at the whisky decanter) ‘or drink, or use bad 
language, or kick each other, or roast each other in front of 
a slow fire.’ Thinking of the things that girls did not do to each 
other, Eustace began to grow quite pale. 

‘All the better for them, then,’ said Mr. Cherrington 
robustly. “School seems to be the place for girls. But what’s all 
this leading you to?’ 

‘I don’t mind about those things,’ said Eustace eagerly. 
‘I... I should quite enjoy them. And I shouldn’t even mind, 
well, you know, not being so good for a change, if it was only 
for a time. But Hilda thinks it might make me ill as well. Of 
course, she’s quite mistaken, but she says she’ll miss me so much 
and worry about me, that she’ll never have a peaceful moment, 
and she’ll lose her appetite and perhaps pine away and... 
He paused, unable to complete the picture. ‘She doesn’t know 
I’m telling you all this, and she wouldn’t like me to, and at 
school they would say it was telling tales, but I’m not at school 
yet, am I? Only I felt I must tell you because then perhaps 
you’d say I’d better not go to school, though I hope you won't.’ 

Exhausted by the effort of saying so many things that should 
(he felt) have remained locked in his bosom, and dreading an 
angry reply, Eustace closed his eyes. When he opened them 
his father was standing up with his back to the fireplace. He 
took the cigar from his mouth and puffed out an expanding 
cone of rich blue smoke. 

‘Thanks, old chap,’ he said. ‘I’m very glad you told me, and 
I’m not going to say you shan’t go to school. Miss Fothergill 
left you the money for that purpose, so we chose the best 
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school we could find; and why Hilda should want to put her 
oar in I can’t imagine—at least, I can, but I call it confounded 
cheek. The very idea!’ his father went on, working himself up 
and looking at Eustace as fiercely as if it was his fault, while 
Eustace trembled to hear Hilda criticized. ‘What she needs is 
to go to school herself. Yes, that’s what she needs.’ He took 
a good swig at the whisky, his eyes brightened and his voice 
dropped. ‘Now I’m going to tell you something, Eustace, only 
you must keep it under your hat.’ 

‘Under my hat?’ repeated Eustace, mystified. ‘My hat’s in 
the hall. Shall I go and get it?’ 

His father laughed. ‘No, I mean you must keep it to yourself. 
You mustn’t tell anyone, because nothing’s decided yet.’ 

‘Shall I cross my heart and swear?’ asked Eustace anxiously. 
‘Of course, I’d rather not.’ 

‘You can do anything you like with yourself as long as you 
don’t tell Hilda,’ his father remarked, ‘but just see the door’s 
shut.’ 

Eustace tiptoed to the door and cautiously turned the 
handle several times, after each turn giving the handle a strong 
but surreptitious tug. Coming back still more stealthily, he 
whispered: ‘It’s quite shut.’ 

‘Very well, then,’ said Mr. Cherrington. ‘Now give me your 
best ear.’ 

“My best ear, Daddy?’ said Eustace, turning his head from 
side to side. ‘Oh, I see!’ and he gave a loud laugh which he 
immediately stifled. “You just want me to listen carefully.’ 

‘You’ve hit it,’ and between blue, fragrant puffs Mr. 
Cherrington began to outline his plan for Hilda. 


While his father was speaking Eustace’s face grew grave, and 
every now and then he nodded judicially. Though his feet still 
swung clear of the floor, to be taken into his father’s con- 
fidence seemed to add inches to his stature. 

“Well, old man, that’s what I wanted to tell you,’ said his 
father at length. ‘Only you mustn’t let on, see? Mum’s the 
word.’ 


“Wild horses won’t drag it out of me, Daddy,’ said Huser 
earnestly. . 
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‘Well, don’t you let them try. By the way, I hear your 
friend Dick Staveley’s back.’ 

Eustace started. The expression of an elder statesman faded 
from his face and he suddenly looked younger than his years. 

“Oh, is he? I expect he’s just home for the holidays.’ 

“No, he’s home for some time, he’s cramming for Oxford or 
something.’ 

‘Cramming?’ repeated Eustace. His mind suddenly received 
a most disagreeable impression of Dick, his hero, transformed 
into a turkey strutting and gobbling round a farmyard. 

‘Being coached for the Varsity. It may happen to you one 
day. Somebody told me they’d seen him, and I thought you 
might be interested. You liked him, didn’t you?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Eustace. Intoxicating visions began to rise, 
only to be expelled by the turn events had taken. ‘But it doesn’t 
make much difference now, does it? J mean, I shouldn’t be 
able to go there, even if he asked me.’ 


Meanwhile, Hilda on her side had not been idle. She turned 
over in her mind every stratagem and device she could think 
of that might keep Eustace at home. Since the evening when 
she so successfully launched her bombshell about the unsatis- 
factory state of education and morals at St. Ninian’s, she felt 
she had been losing ground. Eustace did not respond, as he 
once used to, to the threat of terrors to come; he professed to 
be quite pleased at the thought of being torn limb from limb 
by older, stronger boys. She didn’t believe he was really 
unmoved by such a prospect, but he successfully pretended to 
be. When she said that it would make her ill he seemed to care 
a great deal more; for several days he looked as sad as she did, 
and he constantly, and rather tiresomely, begged her to eat 
more—requests which Hilda received with a droop of her long, 
heavy eyelids and a sad shake of her beautiful head. But lately 
Eustace hadn’t seemed to care so much. When Christmas came 
he suddenly discovered the fun of pulling crackers. Before this 
year he wouldn’t even stay in the room if crackers were going 
off; but now he revelled in them and made almost as much 
noise as they did, and his father even persuaded him to grasp 
the naked strip of cardboard with the explosive in the middle, 
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which stung your fingers and made even grown-ups pull faces. 
Crackers bored Hilda; the loudest report did not make her 
change her expression, and she would have liked to tell 
Eustace how silly he looked as, with an air of triumph, he 
clasped the smoking fragment; but she hadn’t the heart to. He 
might be at school already, his behaviour was so unbridled. 
And he had a new way of looking at her, not unkind or cross or 
disobedient, but as if he was a gardener tending a flower and 
watching to see how it was going to turn out. This was a 
reversal of their réles; she felt as though a geranium had risen 
from its bed and was bending over her with a watering-can. 

As usual, they were always together and if Hilda did not get 
the old satisfaction from the company of this polite but aloof 
little stranger (for so he seemed to her) the change in his 
attitude made her all the more determined to win him back, 
and the thought of losing him all the more desolating. She 
hated the places where they used to play together and wished 
that Eustace, who was sentimental about his old haunts, 
would not take her to them. ‘I just want to see it once again,’ 
he would plead, and she did not like to refuse him, though his 
new mantle of authority sat so precariously on him. Beneath 
her moods, which she expressed in so many ways, was a 
steadily increasing misery; the future stretched away featureless 
without landmarks; nothing beckoned, nothing drew her 
on. 
Obscurely she realized that the change had been brought 
about by Miss Fothergill’s money. It had made Eustace 
independent, not completely independent, not as independent 
as she was, but it had given a force to his wishes that they never 
possessed before. It was no good trying to make him not want 
to go to school; she must make him want to stay at home. In 
this new state of affairs she believed that if Eustace refused to 
go to school his father would not try to compel him. But how 
to go about it? How to make Anchorstone suddenly so 
attractive, so irresistibly magnetic, that Eustace would not be 
able to bring himself to leave? 

When Eustace told her that Dick Staveley was coming to 
live at Anchorstone Hall he mentioned this (for him) momen- — 
tous event as casually as possible. Hilda did not like Dick 
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Staveley, she professed abhorrence of him; she would not go to 
Anchorstone Hall when Dick had invited her, promising he 
would teach her to ride. The whole idea of the place was 
distasteful to her; it chilled and shrivelled her thoughts, just as 
it warmed and expanded Eustace’s. To hear the place 
mentioned cast a shadow over her mind, and as to going there, 
she would rather die; and she had often told Eustace so. 

It was a sign of emancipation that he let Dick’s name cross 
his lips. He awaited the explosion, and it came. 

“That man!’—she never spoke of him as a boy, though he 
was only a few years older than she was. ‘Well, you won’t see 
him, will you?’ she added almost vindictively. ‘You’ll be at 
school.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Eustace, ‘that won’t make any difference. 
I shouldn’t see him anyhow. You see, he never wanted to be 
friends with me. It was you he liked. If you had gone, I daresay 
he would have asked me to go too, just as your—well, you 
know, to hold the horse, and so on.’ 

“You and your horses!’ said Hilda, scornfully. “You don’t 
know one end of a horse from the other.’ He expected she 
would let the subject drop, but her eyes grew thoughtful and 
to his astonishment she said: ‘Suppose I had gone?’ ‘Oh, well,’ 
said Eustace, ‘that would have changed everything. I shouldn’t 
have had time to go to tea with Miss Fothergill—you see we 
should always have been having tea at Anchorstone Hall. 
Then she wouldn’t have died and left me her money—I mean, 
she would have died; but she wouldn’t have left me any 
money because she wouldn’t have known me well enough. 
You have to know someone well to do that. And then I 
shouldn’t be going to school now, because Daddy says it’s her 
money that pays for me—and now’ (he glanced up, the clock 
on the Town Hall, with its white face and black hands, said 
four o’clock) ‘you would be coming in from riding with Dick, 
and I should be sitting on one of those grand sofas in the 
drawing-room at Anchorstone Hall, perhaps talking to Lady 
Staveley.’ 

Involuntarily Hilda closed her eyes against this picture—let 
it be confounded! let it be blotted out! but aloud she said: 

‘Wouldn’t you have liked that?’ 
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‘Oh, yes,’ said Eustace fervently. 

‘Better than going to school?’ 

Eustace considered. The trussed boy was being carried 
towards a very large, but slow, fire; other boys, black demons 
with pitchforks, were scurrying about, piling on coals. His 
mood of heroism deserted him. 

‘Oh yes, much better.’ 

Hilda said nothing, and they continued to saunter down the 
hill, past the ruined cross, past the pierhead with its perpetual 
invitation, towards the glories of the Wolferton Hotel— 
winter-gardened, girt with iron fire-escapes—and the manifold 
exciting sounds, and heavy, sulphurous smells, of the railway 
station. 

‘Are we going to Mrs. Wrench’s?’ Eustace asked. 

‘No, why should we? We had fish for dinner; you never 
notice. Oh, I know, you want to see the crocodile.’ 

‘Well, just this once. You see, I may not see it again for 
a long time.’ 

Hilda sniffed. ‘I wish you wouldn’t keep on saying that,’ she 
said. ‘It seems the only thing you can say. Oh, very well, then, 
we'll go in and look round and come out.’ 

‘Oh, but we must buy something. She would be disappointed 
if we didn’t. Let’s get some shrimps. Aunt Sarah won’t mind 
just for once, and I don’t suppose I shall have any at St. 
Ninian’s. I expect the Fourth Form gets them, though.’ 

“Why should they?’ 

‘Oh, didn’t you know, they have all sorts of privileges.’ 

‘I expect they have shrimps every day at Anchorstone Hall,’ 
said Hilda, meaningly. 

‘Oh, I expect they do. What a pity you didn’t want to go. 
We have missed such a lot.’ 

Cautiously they crossed the road, for the wheeled traffic was 
thick here and might include a motor car. Fat Mrs. Wrench 
was standing at the door of the fish shop. She saw them 
coming, went in, and smiled expectantly from behind the 
counter. 

“Well, Miss Hilda?’ 

‘Eustace wants a fillet of the best end of the crocodile.’ 

‘Oh Hilda, I don’t!’ 
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They all laughed uproariously, Hilda loudest of all; while 
the stuffed crocodile (a small one) sprawling on the wall with 
tufts of bright green foliage glued round it, glared down on 
them malignantly. Eustace felt the tremor of delighted terror 
that he had been waiting for. 

‘I’ve got some lovely fresh shrimps,’ said Mrs. Wrench. 


‘Turn round, Eustace,’ said Miss Cherrington. 

‘Oh must I again, Aunt Sarah?’ 

“Yes, you must. You don’t want the other boys to laugh at 
you, do you?’ 

Reluctantly, Eustace revolved. He hated having his clothes 
tried on. He felt it was he who was being criticized, not they. 
It gave him a feeling of being trapped, as though each of the 
four pairs of eyes fixed on him, impersonal, fault-finding, was 
attached to him by a silken cord that bound him to the spot. 
He tried to restrain his wriggles within himself but they broke 
out and rippled on the surface. 

‘Do try to stand still, Eustace.’ 

Aunt Sarah was operating; she had some pins in her mouth 
with which, here and there, she pinched grooves and ridges in 
his black jacket. Alas, it was rather too wide at the shoulders 
and not wide enough round the waist. 

‘Eustace is getting quite a corporation,’ said his father. 

‘Corporation, Daddy?’ Eustace was always interested in 
words. 

‘Well, I didn’t like to say fat.’ 

‘It’s because you would make me feed up,’ Eustace com- 
plained. ‘I was quite thin before. Nancy Steptoe said I was 
just the right size for a boy.’ 

No one took this up; indeed, a slight chill fell on the 
company at the mention of Nancy’s name. 

‘Never mind,’ Minney soothed him, ‘there’s some who would 
give a lot to be so comfortable looking as Master Eustace is.’ 

“Would they, Minney?’ 

Eustace was encouraged. 

‘Yes, they would, nasty scraggy things. And I can make that 
quite all right.’ She inserted two soft fingers beneath the tight 
line round his waist. 
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‘Hilda hasn’t said anything yet,’ said Mr. Cherrington. 
‘What do you think of your brother now, Hilda?’ 

Hilda had not left her place at the luncheon table, nor had 
she taken her eyes off her plate. Without looking up she said: 

‘He’ll soon get thin if he goes to school, if that’s what you 
want.’ 

‘If he goes,’ said Mr. Cherrington. ‘Of course he’s going. 
Why do you suppose we took him to London to Faith Brothers 
if he wasn’t? All the same, I’m not sure we ought to have got 
his clothes off the peg. .. . Now go and have a look at yourself, 
Eustace. Mind the glass doesn’t break.’ 

Laughing, but half afraid of what he might see, Eustace 
tiptoed to the mirror. There stood his new personality, years 
older than a moment ago. The Eton collar, the black jacket 
cut like a man’s, the dark grey trousers that he could feel 
through his stockings, caressing his calves, made a veritable 
mantle of manhood. A host of new sensations, adult, prideful, 
standing no nonsense, coursed through him. Involuntarily, he 
tilted his head back and frowned, as though he were con- 
sidering a leg-break that might dismiss R. H. Spooner. 

‘What a pity he hasn’t got the cap,’ said Minney admiringly. 

Eustace half turned his head. ‘It’s because of the crest, the 
White Horse of Kent. You see, if they let a common public 
tailor make that, anyone might wear it.’ 

‘Don’t call people common, please Eustace, even a tailor.’ 

‘I didn’t mean common in a nasty way, Aunt Sarah, 
Common just means anyone. It might mean me or even you.’ 

Hoping to change the subject, Minney dived into a card- 
board box, noisily rustling the tissue paper. 

‘But we’ve got the straw hat. Put that on, Master Eustace. 

. There, Mr. Cherrington, doesn’t he look nice?’ 

‘Not so much on the back of your head, Eustace, or you’ll 
look like Ally Sloper. That’s better.’ 

‘I wish it had a guard,’ sighed Eustace, longingly. 

‘Oh well, one thing at a time.’ 

‘And of course it hasn’t got the school band yet. It’s blue, 
you know, with a white horse.’ 

‘What, another?’ 

‘Oh, no, the same one, Daddy. You are silly.’ 
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‘Don’t call your father silly, please, Eustace.’ 

‘Oh, let him, this once. . . . Now take your hat off, Eustace, 
and bow.’ 

Eustace did so. 

“Now say “‘Please, sir, it wasn’t my fault’’.’ 

Eustace did not quite catch what his father said. 

‘Please, sir, it was my fault.’ 

‘No, no. Wasn’t my fault.’ 

‘Oh, I see, Daddy. Please, sir, it wasn’t my fault. But I 
expect it would have been really. It nearly always is.’ 

‘People will think it is, if you say so. Now say ‘“‘That’s all 
very well, old chap, but this time it’s my turn’’.’ 

Eustace repeated the phrase, imitating his father’s intona- 
tion, and dégagé man-of-the-world air; then he said: 

“What would it be my turn to do, Daddy?’ 

“Well, what do you think?’ When Eustace couldn’t think, 
his father said: ‘Ask Minney.’ 

Minney was mystified but tried to carry it off. 

‘They do say one good turn deserves another,’ she said, 
shaking he: head wisely. 

“That’s the right answer as far as it goes. Your aunt knows 
what I mean, Eustace, but she won’t tell us.’ 

‘I don’t think you should teach the boy to say such things, 
Alfred, even in fun. It’s an expression they use ina...ina 
public house, Eustace.’ 

Eustace gave his father a look of mingled admiration and 
reproach which Mr. Cherrington answered with a shrug of his 
shoulders. 

‘Between you you’ll make an old woman of the boy. Good 
Lord, at his age, I...’ he broke off, his tone implying that at 
ten years old he had little left to learn. ‘Now stand up, 
Eustace, and don’t stick your tummy out.’ 

Eustace obeyed. 

‘Shoulders back.’ 

‘Head up.’ 

‘Don’t bend those knees.’ 

‘Don’t arch your back.’ 

Each command set up in Eustace a brief spasm ending 
in rigidity, and soon his neck, back, and shoulders were a 
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network of wrinkles. Miss Cherrington and Minney rushed 
forward. 

‘Give me a pin, please Minney, the left shoulder still droops.’ 

‘There’s too much fullness at the neck now, Miss Cherring- 
ton. Wait a moment, I’ll pin it.’ 

‘It’s the back that’s the worst, Minney. I can get my hand 
and arm up it—stand still, Eustace, one pin won’t be enough— 
Oh, he hasn’t buttoned his coat in front, that’s the reason—’ 

Hands and fingers were everywhere, pinching, patting, and 
pushing; Eustace swayed like a sapling in a gale. Struggling to 
keep his balance on the chair, he saw intent eyes flashing round 
him, leaving gleaming streaks like shooting stars in August. He 
tried first to resist, then to abandon himself to all the pressures. 
At last the quickened breathing subsided, there were gasps and 
sighs, and the ring of electric tension round Eustace suddenly 
dispersed, like an expiring thunderstorm. 

‘That’s better.’ 

‘Really, Minney, you’ve made quite a remarkable improve- 
ment.’ 

‘He looks quite a man now, doesn’t he Miss Cherrington? 
Oh, I wish he could be photographed, just to remind us. If only 
Hilda would fetch her camera—’ 

‘Hilda!’ 

There was no answer. They all looked round. 

The tableau broke up; and they found themselves staring at 
an empty room. 

‘Can I get down now, Daddy?’ asked Eustace. 

“Yes, run and see if you can find her.’ 

‘She can’t get used to the idea of his going away,’ said 
Minney when Eustace had gone. 

‘No, I’m afraid she’ll suffer much more than he will,’ Miss 
Cherrington said. 

Mr. Cherrington straightened his tie and shot his cuffs. 
“You forget, Sarah, that she’s going to school herself.’ 

‘It’s not likely I should forget losing my right hand, Alfred.’ 


After her single contribution to the problems of Eustace’s 
school outfit, Hilda continued to sit at the table, steadily 
refusing to look in his direction, and trying to make her 
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disapproval felt throughout the room. Unlike Eustace, she had 
long ago ceased to think that grown-up people were always 
right, or that if she was angry with them they possessed some 
special armour of experience, like an extra skin, that made 
them unable to feel it. She thought they were just as fallible as 
she was, more so, indeed; and that in this instance they were 
making a particularly big mistake. Her father’s high-spirited 
raillery, as if the whole thing was a joke, exasperated her. 
Again, she projected her resentment through the ether, but 
they all had their backs to her, they were absorbed with 
Eustace. Presently his father made him stand on a chair. How 
silly he looked, she thought, like a dummy, totally without the 
dignity that every human being should possess. All this flattery 
and attention was making him conceited, and infecting him 
with the lax standards of the world, which she despised and 
dreaded. Now he was chattering about his school crest, as if 
that was anything to be proud of, a device woven on a cap, 
such as every little boy wore. He was pluming and preening 
himself, just as if she had never brought him up to know what 
was truly serious and worthwhile. A wave of bitter feeling 
broke against her. She could not let this mutilation of a 
personality go on; she must stop it, and there was only one way, 
though that way was the hardest she could take and the 
thought of it filled her with loathing. 

Her aunt and Minney were milling round Eustace like dogs 
over a bone; sticking their noses into him. It was almost 
disgusting. To get away unnoticed was easy; if she had fired 
a pistol they would not have heard her. ‘Taking her pencil box 
which she had left on the sideboard she slouched out of the 
room. A moment in the drawing-room to collect some writing 
paper and then she was in the bedroom which she still shared 
with Eustace. She locked the door and, clearing a space at the 
corner of the dressing table, she sat down to write. It never 
crossed Hilda’s mind that her plan could miscarry; she 
measured its success entirely by the distaste it aroused in her, 
and that was absolute—the strongest of her many strong 
feelings. She no more doubted its success than she doubted 
that, if she threw herself off the cliff, she would be dashed to 
pieces on the rocks below. In her mind, as she wrote, consoling 
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her, was the image of Eustace, stripped of all his foolish finery, 
his figure restored to its proper outlines, his mouth cleansed of 
the puerilities of attempted schoolboy speech, his mind soft and 
tractable—forever hers. 

But the letter did not come easily, partly because Hilda 
never wrote letters, but chiefly because her inclination battled 
with her will, and her sense of her destiny warned her against 
what she was doing. More than once she was on the point of 
abandoning the letter, but in the pauses of her thoughts she 
heard the excited murmur of voices in the room below. This 
letter, if she posted it, would still those voices and send those 
silly clothes back to Messrs. Faith Brothers. It could do 
anything, this letter, stop the clock, put it back even, restore 
to her the Eustace of pre-Miss Fothergill days. Then why did 
she hesitate? Was it an obscure presentiment that she would 
regain Eustace but lose herself? 


** Dear Mr. Staveley,” she had written, 

** Some time ago you asked me and Eustace to visit you, and we 
were not able to because...” BECAUSE WHY ? 

** Because I didn’t want to go, that was the real reason, and I 
don’t want to now except that it’s the only way of keeping Eustace 
at home.” 


Then he would see where he stood; she had sacrificed her 
pride by writing to him at all, she wouldn’t throw away the 
rest by pretending she wanted to see him. Instinctively she 
knew that however rude and ungracious the letter, he would 
want to see her just the same. 


** So we can come any time you like, and would you be quick 
and ask us because Eustace will go to school, so there’s no time to lose. 
Yours sincerely, 
** Hilda Cherrington.” 


Hilda was staring at the letter when there came a loud knock 
on the door, repeated twice with growing imperiousness before 
she had time to answer. 

“Yes?” she shouted. 

‘Oh, Hilda, can I come in?’ 

‘No, you can’t.’ 

“Why not?’ 
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‘I’m busy, that’s why.’ 

Eustace’s tone gathered urgency and became almost 
menacing as he said: 

“Well, you’ve got to come down because Daddy said so. He 
wants you to take my snapshot.’ 

‘I can’t. I couldn’t anyhow because the film’s used up.’ 

‘Shall I go out and buy some? You see, it’s very important, 
it’s like a change of life. They want a record of me.’ 

“They can go on wanting, for all I care.’ 

‘Oh, Hilda, I shan’t be here for you to photograph this time 
next Thursday week.’ 

“Yes, you will, you see if you’re not.’ 

‘Don’t you want to remember what I look like?’ 

‘No, I don’t. Go away, go away, you’re driving me mad.’ 

She heard his footsteps retreating from the door. Wretchedly 
she turned to the letter. It looked blurred and misty, and a 
tear fell on it. Hilda had no blotting paper, and soon the tear- 
drop, absorbing the ink, began to turn blue at the edges. 

‘He mustn’t see that,’ she thought, and taking another sheet 
began to copy the letter out. “Dear Mr. Staveley ...’ But she 
did not like what she had written; it was out of key with her 
present mood. She took another sheet and began again: 

‘Dear Mr. Staveley, My brother Eustace and I are now 
free...” That wouldn’t do. Recklessly she snatched another 
sheet, and then another. ‘Dear Mr. Staveley, Dear Mr. 
Staveley.’ Strangely enough, with the repetition of the words 
he seemed to become almost dear; the warmth of dearness crept 
into her lonely, miserable heart and softly spread there— 
‘Dear Richard,’ she wrote, and then, ‘Dear Dick.’ ‘Dear’ 
meant something to her now; it meant that Dick was someone 
of whom she could ask a favour without reserve. 


‘ Dear Dick, 

‘I do not know if you will remember me. I am the sister of 
Eustace Cherrington who was a little boy then and he was ill at 
your house and when you came to our house to ask after him you 
kindly invited us to go and: see you. But we couldn’t because 
Eustace was too delicate. And you saw us again last summer on 
the sands and told Eustace about the money Miss Fothergill had 
left him but it hasn’t done him any good, I’m afraid, he still wants 
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to go to school because other boys do but I would much rather he 
stayed at home and didn’t get like them. If you haven’t forgotten, 
you will remember you said I had been a good sister to him, much 
better than Nancy Steptoe is to Gerald. You said you would like 
to have me for a sister even when your own sister was there. You 
may not have heard but he is motherless and I have been a mother 
to him and it would be a great pity I’m sure you would agree if at 
this critical state of his development my influence was taken away. 
You may not remember but if you do you will recollect that you said 
you would pretend to be a cripple so that I could come and talk 
to you and play games with you like Eustace did with Miss Fothergill. 
There is no need for that because we can both walk over quite easily 
any day and the sooner the better otherwise Eustace will go to 
school. He is having his Sunday suit tried on at this moment so 
there is no time to lose. I shall be very pleased to come any time 
you want me and so will Eustace and we will do anything you want. 
I am quite brave Eustace says and do not mind strange experiences 
as long as they are for someone else’s good. That is why I am 
writing to you now. 
With my kind regards, 


Yours sincerely, 


Hilda Cherrington.’ 


She sat for a moment looking at the letter, then with an 
angry and despairing sigh she crossed out ‘sincerely’ and wrote 
‘affectionately’. But the word ‘sincerely’ was still legible, even 
to a casual glance; so she again tried to delete it, this time with 
so much vehemence that her pen almost went through the 
paper. 

Sitting back, she fell into a mood of bitter musing. She saw 
the letter piling up behind her like a huge cliff, unscalable, 
taking away the sunlight, cutting off retreat. She dared not 
read it through but thrust it into an envelope, addressed and 
stamped it in a daze, and ran downstairs. 


Eustace and his father were sitting together; the others had 
gone. Eustace kept looking at his new suit and fingering it as 
though to make sure it was real. They both jumped as they 
heard the door bang, and exchanged man-to-man glances. 

“She seems in a great hurry,’ said Mr. Cherrington. - 
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‘Oh yes, Hilda’s always like that. She never gives things 
time to settle.’ 

“You'll miss her, won’t you?’ 

‘Oh, of course,’ said Eustace. ‘I shall be quite unconscionable.’ 
It was the new suit that said the word; Eustace knew the word 
was wrong and hurried on. 

‘Of course, it wouldn’t do for her to be with me there, even 
if she could be, in a boys’ school, I mean, because she would 
see me being well, you know, tortured, and that would upset 
her terribly. Besides, the other fellows would think she was 
bossing me, though I don’t.’ 

“You don’t?’ 

‘Oh no, it’s quite right at her time of life but, of course, it 
couldn’t go on always. They would laugh at me, for one thing.’ 

‘If they did,’ said Mr. Cherrington, ‘it’s because they don’t 
know Hilda. Perhaps it’s a good thing she’s going to school 
herself.’ 

‘Oh, she 15?’ Eustace had been so wrapped up in his own 
concerns that he had forgotten the threat which hung over 
Hilda. But was it a threat or a promise? Ought he to feel glad 
for her sake or sorry? He couldn’t decide, and as it was natural 
for his mind to feel things as either nice or nasty, which meant 
right or wrong, of course, but one didn’t always know that at 
the time, he couldn’t easily entertain a mixed emotion, and the 
question of Hilda’s future wasn’t very real to him. 

‘Yes,’ his father was saying, ‘we only got the letter this 
morning, telling us we could get her in. The school is very full 
but they are making an exception for her, as a favour to Dr. 
Waghorn, your head master.’ 

‘Then it must be a good school,’ exclaimed Eustace, ‘if it’s 
at all like mine.’ 

‘Yes, St. Willibald’s is a pretty good school,’ said his father 
carelessly. ‘It isn’t so far from yours, either; just round the 
North Foreland. I shouldn’t be surprised if you couldn’t see 
each other with a telescope.’ 

Eustace’s eyes sparkled, then he looked anxious. ‘Do you 
think they’ll have a white horse on their hats?’ Mr. Cherring- 
ton laughed. ‘I’m afraid I couldn’t tell you that.’ Eustace 
shook his head, and said earnestly: 
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‘I hope they won’t try to copy us too much. Boys and girls 
should be kept separate, shouldn’t they?’ He thought for a 
moment and his brow cleared. ‘Of course, there was Lady 
Godiva.’ 

‘I’m afraid I don’t see the connection,’ said his father. 

‘Well, she rode on a white horse.’ Eustace didn’t like being 
called on to explain what he meant. ‘But only with nothing on.’ 
He paused. ‘Hilda will have to get some new clothes now, 
won’t she? She’ll have to have them tried on.’ His eye 
brightened; he liked to see Hilda freshly adorned. 

‘Yes, and there’s no time to lose. I’ve spoken to your aunt, 
Eustace, and she agrees with me that you’re the right person 
to break the news to Hilda. We think it'll come better from 
you. Companions in adversity and all that, you know.’ 

Eustace’s mouth fell open. 

‘Oh, Daddy, I couldn’t. She’d—I don’t know what she 
might not do. She’s so funny with me now, anyway. She might 
almost go off her rocker.’ 

‘Not if you approach her tactfully.’ 

“Well, I'll try,’ said Eustace. ‘Perhaps the day after to- 
morrow.’ 

‘No, tell her this afternoon.’ 

‘Fains I, Daddy, Couldn’t you? It is your afternoon off.’ 

“Yes, and I want a little peace. Listen, isn’t that Hilda 
coming in? Now run away and get your jumping-poles and go 
down on the beach.’ 

They heard the front door open and shut; it wasn’t quite a 
slam but near enough to show that Hilda was in the state of 
mind in which things slipped easily from her fingers. 


Each with grave news to tell the other, and neither knowing 
how, they started for the beach. Eustace’s jumping-pole was 
a stout rod of bamboo, prettily ringed and patterned with 
spots like a leopard. By stretching his hand up he could nearly 
reach the top; he might have been a bear trying to climb up 
a ragged staff. As they walked across the green that sloped 
down to the cliff he planted the pole in front of him and took 
practice leaps over any obstacle that showed itself—a brick it 
might be, or a bit of fencing, or the cart-track which ran just 
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below the square. Hilda’s jumping-pole was made of wood, 
and much longer than Eustace’s; near to the end it tapered 
slightly and then swelled out again, like a broom-handle. It 
was the kind of pole used by real pole-jumpers at athletic 
events, and she did not play about with it but saved her energy 
for when it should be needed. The January sun still spread a 
pearly radiance round them; it hung over thé sea, quite low 
down, and was already beginning to cast fiery reflections on the 
water. The day was not cold for January, and Eustace was well 
wrapped up but his bare knees felt the chill rising from the 
ground, and he said to Hilda: 

‘Of course, trousers would be much warmer.’ 

She made no answer but quickened her pace so that Eustace 
had to run between his jumps. He had never known her so 
preoccupied before. 

In silence they reached the edge of the cliff and the spiked 
railing at the head of the concrete staircase. A glance showed 
them the sea was coming in. It had that purposeful look and 
the sands were dry in front of it. A line of foam, like a border 
of white braid, was curling round the outermost rocks. 

Except for an occasional crunch their black beach shoes 
made no sound on the sand-strewn steps. Eustace let his pole 
slide from one to the other, pleased with the rhythmic tapping. 

‘Oh, don’t do that, Eustace. You have no pity on my poor 
nerves.’ 

‘I’m so sorry, Hilda.’ 

But a moment later, changing her mind as visibly as if she 
were passing an apple from one hand to the other, she said: 
‘You can if you like. I don’t really mind.’ 

Obediently Eustace resumed his tapping but it now gave 
him the feeling of something done under sufferance and was 
not so much fun. He was quite glad when they came to the 
bottom of the steps and the tapping stopped. 

Here, under the cliff, the sand was pale and fine and 
powdery; it lay in craters inches deep and was useless for 
jumping, for the pole could get no purchase on such a treacher- 
ous foundation; it turned in mid air and the jumper came down 
heavily on one side or the other. So they hurried down to the 
beach proper, where the sand was brown and close and firm, 
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and were soon among the smooth, seaweed-coated rocks which 
bestrewed the shore like a vast colony of sleeping seals. 

Eustace was rapidly and insensibly turning into a chamois 
or an ibex when he checked himself and remembered that, for 
the task that lay before him, some other pretence might be 
more helpful. An ibex could break the news to a sister-ibex that 
she was to go to boarding school in a few days’ time, but there 
would be nothing tactful, subtle, or imaginative in such a 
method of disclosure; he might almost as well tell her himself. 
They had reached their favourite jumping ground and he took 
his stand on a rock, wondering and perplexed. 

‘Let’s begin with the Cliffs of Dover,’ he said. The Cliffs of 
Dover, so called because a sprinkling of barnacles gave it a 
whitish look, was a somewhat craggy boulder about six feet 
away. Giving a good foothold it was their traditional first hole, 
and not only Hilda but Eustace could clear the distance easily. 
When he had alighted on it, feet together, with the soft springy 
pressure that was so intimately satisfying, he pulled his pole out 
of the sand and stepped down to let Hilda do her jump. Hilda 
landed on the Cliffs of Dover with the negligent grace of an 
alighting eagle; and, as always, Eustace, who had a feeling for 
style, had to fight back a twinge of envy. 

‘Now the Needles,’ he said. ‘You go first.’ The Needles was 
both more precipitous and further away, and there was only 
one spot on it where you could safely make a landing. Eustace 
occasionally muffed it, but Hilda never; what was his con- 
sternation therefore to see her swerve in mid-leap, fumble for 
a foothold, and slide off on to the sand. 

‘Oh, hard luck, sir!’ exclaimed Eustace. The remark fell flat. 
He followed her in silence and made a rather heavy-footed 
but successful landing. 

“You’re one up,’ said Hilda. They scored as in golf over a 
course of eighteen jumps, and when Hilda had won usually 
played the bye before beginning another round on a different 
set of rocks. Thus, the miniature but exciting landscape of 
mountain, plain and lake (for many of the rocks stood in deep 
pools, starfish-haunted), was continually changing. : 

Eustace won the first round at the nineteenth rock. He could 
hardly believe it. Only once before had he beaten Hilda, and 
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that occasion was so long ago that all he could remember of it 
was the faint, sweet feeling of triumph. In dreams, on the other 
hand, he was quite frequently victorious. The experience then 
was poignantly delightful, utterly beyond anything obtainable 
in daily life. But he got a whiff of it now. Muffled to a dull 
suggestion of itself, like some dainty eaten with a heavy cold, 
it was still the divine elixir. 

Hilda did not seem to realize how momentous her defeat 
was, nor, happily, did she seem to mind. Could she have lost 
on purpose? Eustace wondered. She was thoughtful and 
abstracted. Eustace simply had to say something. 

“Your sandshoes are very worn, Hilda,’ he said. “They slipped 
every time. You must get another pair.’ 

She gave him a rather sad smile, and he added tentatively: 

‘I expect the ibex sheds its hoofs like its antlers. You’re just 
going through one of those times.’ 

‘Oh, so that’s what we’re playing,’ said Hilda, but there was 
a touch of langour in her manner, as well as scorn. 

“Yes, but we can play something else,’ said Eustace. Trying 
to think of a new pretence, he began to make scratches with his 
pole on the smooth sand. The words ‘St. Ninian’s’ started to 
take shape. Quickly he obliterated them with his foot, but they 
had given him an idea. They had given Hilda an idea, too. 

He remarked as they moved to their new course: ‘I might be 
a boy going to school for the first time.’ 

‘You might be,’ replied Hilda, ‘but you’re not.’ 

Eustace was not unduly disconcerted. 

‘Well, let’s pretend I am, and then we can change the names 
of the rocks, to suit.’ 

The incoming tide had reached their second centre, and its 
advancing ripples were curling round the bases of the rocks. 

‘Let’s re-christen this one,’ said Eustace, poised on the first 
tee. ‘You kick off. It used to be ““Aconcagua’’,’ he reminded her. 

‘All right,’ said Hilda, ‘call it Gambo.’ 

Vaguely Eustace wondered why she had chosen the name of 
their house, but he was so intent on putting ideas into her head 
that he did not notice she was trying to put them into his. 

‘Bags I this one for St. Ninian’s,’ he ventured, naming a not 
too distant boulder. Hilda winced elaborately. 
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‘Mind you don’t fall off,’ was all she said. 

‘Oh, no. It’s my honour, isn’t it?’ asked Eustace diffidently. 
He jumped. 

Perhaps it was the responsibility of having chosen a name 
unacceptable to Hilda, perhaps it was just the perversity of 
Fate; anyhow, he missed his aim, His feet skidded on the 
slippery seaweed and when he righted himself he was standing 
in water up to his ankles. 

‘Now we must go home,’ said Hilda. In a flash Eustace saw 
his plan going to ruin. There would be no more rocks to name; 
he might have to tell her the news outright. 

‘Oh, please not, Hilda, please not. Let’s have a few more 
jumps. They make my feet warm, they really do. Besides, 
there’s something I want to say to you.’ 

To his astonishment Hilda agreed at once. 

‘T oughtn’t to let you,’ she said, ‘but Pll put your feet into 
mustard and hot water, privately, in the bathroom.’ 

‘Crikey! That would be fun.’ 

‘And I have something to say to you, too.’ 

‘Is it something nice?’ 

“You'll think so,’ said Hilda darkly. 

‘Tell me now.’ 

‘No, afterwards. Only you’ll have to pretend to be a boy 
who isn’t going to school. Now hurry up.’ 

They were both standing on Cambo with the water swirling 
round them. 

‘Say “Fains I’ if you’d like me to christen the next one,’ 
said Eustace hopefully. ‘It used to be called the Inchcape Rock’. 

‘No,’ said Hilda slowly, and in a voice so doom-laden that 
anyone less preoccupied than Eustace must have seen her drift. 
‘I’m going to call it “Anchorstone Hall’’.’ 

‘Good egg!’ said Eustace. “Look, there’s Dick standing on it. 
Mind you don’t knock him off!’ 

Involuntarily Hilda closed her eyes against Dick’s image. 
She missed her take-off and dropped a foot short of the rock, 
knee-deep in water. 

‘Oh, poor Hilda!’ Eustace cried, aghast. 

But wading back to the rock she turned to him an excited, — 
radiant face. : 
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“Now it'll be mustard and water for us both.’ 

‘How ripping!’ Eustace wriggled with delight. ‘That’ll be 
something to tell them at St. Ninian’s. I’m sure none of the 
ones men have sisters who dare jump into the whole North 

ea!? 

‘Quick, quick!’ said Hilda. ‘Your turn.’ 

Anchorstone Hall was by now awash, but Eustace landed 
easily. The fear of getting his feet wet being removed by the 
simple process of having got them wet, he felt gloriously free 
and ready to tell anyone anything. 

‘All square!’ he announced. ‘All square and one to play. Do 
you know what I am going to call this one?’ He pointed to 
a forbiddingly bare, black rock, round which the water surged, 
and when Hilda quite graciously said she didn’t, he added: 

‘But first you must pretend to be a girl who’s going to 
school.’ 

‘Anything to pacify you,’ Hilda said. 

‘Now I?ll tell you. It’s St. Willibald’s. Do you want to know 
why?’ 

‘Not specially,’ said Hilda. ‘It sounds such a silly name. Why 
should Willie be bald?’ When they had laughed their fill at 
this joke, Eustace said: 

‘It’s got something to do with you. It’s... well, you’ll know 
all about it later on.’ 

‘I hope I shan’t,’ said Hilda, loftily. ‘It isn’t worth the 
trouble of a pretence. Was this all you were going to tell me?’ 

‘Yes, you see it’s the name of your school.’ 

Hilda stared at him. ‘My school? What do you mean, my 
school? Me a school-mistress? You must be mad.’ 

Eustace had not foreseen this complication. 

‘Not a school-mistress, Hilda,’ he gasped. “You wouldn’t be 
old enough yet. No, a schoolgirl, like I’m going to be a 
schoolboy.’ 

‘A schoolgirl?’ repeated Hilda. ‘A schoolgirl?’ she echoed in 
a still more tragic voice. ‘Who said so?’ she challenged him. 

‘Well, Daddy did. They all did, while you were upstairs. 
Daddy told me to tell you. It’s quite settled.’ 

Thoughts chased each other across Hilda’s face, thoughts 
that were incomprehensible to Eustace. They only told him 
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that she was not as angry as he thought she would be, perhaps 
not angry at all. He couldn’t imagine why she wasn’t, but the 
relief was overwhelming. 

‘We shall go away almost on the same day,’ he said. ‘Won’t 
that be fun? I mean it would be much worse if one of us didn’t. 
And we shall be quite near to each other, in Kent. It’s called 
the Garden of England. That’s a nice name. You’re glad, 
aren’t you?’ 

Her eyes, swimming with happy tears, told him she was; but 
he could hardly believe it, and her trembling lips vouchsafed 
no word. He felt he must distract her. 

‘You were going to tell me something, Hilda. What was it?’ 

She looked at him enigmatically, and the smile playing on 
her lips restored them to speech. 

‘Oh, that? That was nothing.’ 

‘But it must have been something.’ Eustace persisted. “You 
said it was something I should like. Please tell me.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter now,’ she said, ‘now that I am going to 
school.’ Her voice deepened and took on its faraway tone. “You 
will never know what I meant to do for you—how I nearly 
sacrificed all my happiness.’ 

“Will anyone know?’ asked Eustace. 

He saw he had made a false step. Hilda turned pale and a 
look of terror came into her eyes, all the more frightening 
because Hilda was never frightened. So absorbed had she been 
by the horrors that the letter would lead to, so thankful that 
the horrors were now removed, that she had forgotten the letter 
itself. Yes. Someone would know... . 

Timidly Eustace repeated his question. 

The pole bent beneath Hilda’s weight and her knuckles went 
as white as her face. 

‘Oh, don’t nag me, Eustace! Can’t you see? .. . What’s the 
time?’ she asked sharply. ‘I’ve forgotten my watch.’ 

‘But you never forget it, Hilda.’ 

‘Fool, I tell you I have forgotten it! What’s the time?’ 

Eustace’s head bent towards the pocket in his waistline 
where his watch was lodged, and he answered with maddening » 
slowness, anxious to get the time exactly right: 

‘One minute to four.’ 
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‘And when does the post go?’ 

‘A quarter past. But you know that better than I do, Hilda.’ 

‘Idiot, they might have changed it.’ She stiffened. The skies 
might fall but Eustace must be given his instructions. 

‘Listen, I’ve got something to do. You go straight home, 
slowly, mind, and tell them to get the bath water hot and ask 
Minney for the mustard.’ 

‘How topping, Hilda! What fun we shall have.’ 

“Yes, it must be boiling. I shall hurry on in front of you, and 
you mustn’t look to see which way I go.’ 

‘Oh, no, Hilda.’ 

‘Here’s my pole. You can jump with it if you’re careful. 
I shan’t be long.’ 

‘But, Hilda—’ 

There was no answer. She was gone, and he dared not turn 
round to call her. 

A pole trailing from either hand, Eustace fixed his eyes on 
the waves and conscientiously walked backwards, so that he 
should not see her. Presently he stumbled against a stone and 
nearly fell. Righting himself he resumed his crab-like progress, 
but more slowly than before. Why had Hilda gone off like 
that? He could not guess, and it was a secret into which he 
must not pry. His sense of the inviolability of Hilda’s feelings 
was'a sine qua non of their relationship. 

The tracks traced by the two poles, his and Hilda’s, made 
a pattern that began to fascinate him. Parallel straight lines, 
he knew, were such that even if they were produced to infinity 
they could not meet. The idea of infinity pleased Eustace, and 
he dwelt on it for some time. But these lines were not straight; 
they followed a serpentine course, bulging at times and then 
narrowing, like a boa-constrictor that has swallowed a donkey. 
Perhaps with a little manipulation they could be made to meet. 

He drew the lines closer. Yes, it looked as though they might 
converge. But would it be safe to try to make them when a law 
of Euclid said they couldn’t? 


A backward glance satisfied Hilda that Eustace was follow- 
ing her instructions. Her heart warmed to him. How obedient 
he was, in spite of everything. The tumult in her feelings came 
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back, disappointment, relief, and dread struggling with each 
other. Disappointment that her plan had miscarried; relief 
that it had miscarried; dread that she would be too late to 
spare herself an unbearable humiliation. 

She ran, taking a short cut across the sands, going by the 
promenade where the cliffs were lower. She flashed past the 
Bank with its polished granite pillars, so much admired by 
Eustace. Soon she was in the heart of the town. 

The big hand of the post office clock was leaning on the 
quarter. Breathless, she went in. Behind the counter stood a girl 
she did not know. 

‘Please can you give me back the letter I posted this afternoon?’ 

‘I’m afraid not, Miss. We’re not allowed to.’ 

‘Please do it this once. It’s very important that the letter 
shouldn’t go.’ 

The girl—she was not more than twenty herself—stared at 
the beautiful, agitated face, imperious, unused to pleading, the 
tall figure, the bosom that rose and fell, and it scarcely seemed 
to her that Hilda was a child. 

‘I could ask the postmaster.’ 

‘No, please don’t do that, I’d rather you didn’t. It’s a letter 
that I... regret having written.’ A wild look came into Hilda’s 
eye; she fumbled in her pocket. 

‘If I pay a fine may I have it back?’ 

rlow pretty she is, the girl thought. She seems thoroughly 
upset. Something stirred in her, and she moved towards the 
door of the letter box. 

‘I oughtn’t to, you know. Who would the letter be to?’ 

‘It’s a gentleman.’ Hilda spoke with an effort. 

I thought so, the girl said to herself; and she unlocked the 
door of the letter box. 

“What would the name be?’ 

The name was on Hilda’s lips, but she checked it and stood 
speechless. 

“Couldn’t you let me look myself?’ she said. 

‘Oh, I’m afraid that would be against regulations, They 
might give me the sack.’ 

‘Oh, please, just this once. I... I shall never write to him 
again.’ : 
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The assistant’s heart was touched. ‘You made a mistake, 
then.’ 

‘Yes,’ breathed Hilda. ‘I don’t know ... ’’she left the 
sentence unfinished. 

“You said something you didn’t mean?’ 

“Yes,” said Hilda. 

‘And you think he might take it wrong?’ 

“Yes,” 

The assistant dived into the box and brought out about 
twenty letters. She laid them on the counter in front of Hilda. 

‘Quick! quick!’ she said. ‘I’m not looking.’ 

Hilda knew the shape of the envelope. In a moment the 
letter was in her pocket. Looking at the assistant she panted; 
and the assistant panted slightly, too. They didn’t speak for 
a moment; then the assistant said: 

“You’re very young, dear, aren’t you?’ 

Hilda drew herself up. ‘Oh, no, I’ve turned fourteen.’ 

“You’re sure you’re doing the right thing? You’re not acting 
impulsive-like? If you’re really fond of him...’ 

‘Oh, no,’ said Hilda. ‘I’m not... I’m not.’ A tremor ran 
through her. ‘I must go now.’ 

The assistant bundled the letters back into the box. There 
was a sound behind them: the postman had come in. 

‘Good evening, Miss,’ he said. 

‘Good evening,’ said thé assistant languidly. ‘I’ve been 
waiting about for you. You don’t half keep people waiting, 
do you?’ 

‘There’s them that works, and them that waits,’ said the 
postman. 

The assistant tossed her head. 

‘There’s some do neither,’ she said tartly, and then turning 
in a business-like way to Hilda: 

‘Is there anything else, Miss?’ 

‘Nothing further to-day,’ said Hilda, rather haughtily. 
‘Thank you very much,’ she added. 

Outside the post office, in the twilight, her dignity deserted 
her. She broke into a run, but her mind outstripped her, 
surging, exultant. 

‘I shall never see him now,’ she thought, ‘I shall never see 
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him now,’ and the ecstasy, the relief, the load off her mind, 
were such as she might have felt had she loved Dick Staveley 
and been going to meet him. 

Softly she let herself into the house. The dining-room was no 
use: it had a gas fire. She listened at the drawing-room door. 
No sound. She tiptoed into the fire-stained darkness, crossed 
the hearthrug and dropped the letter into the reddest cleft 
among the coals. It did not catch at once so she took the poker 
to it, driving it into the heart of the heat. A flame sprang up, 
and at the same moment she heard a movement, and turning 
saw the fire reflected in her father’s eyes. 

‘Hullo, Hilda—you startled me. I was having a nap. 
Burning something?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Hilda, poised for flight. 

‘A love letter, I expect.’ 

‘Oh, no, Daddy; people don’t write love letters at my age.’ 

‘At your age—’ began Mr. Cherrington. But he couldn’t 
remember, and anyhow it wouldn’t do to tell his daughter that 
at her age he had already written a love letter. 

‘Must be time for tea,’ he said, yawning. ‘Where’s Eustace?’ 

As though in answer they heard a thud on the floor above, 
and the sound of water pouring into the bath. 

‘That’s him,’ cried Hilda. ‘I promised him I would put his 
feet into mustard and water. He won’t forgive me if I don’t.’ 

She ran upstairs into the steam and blurred visibility, the 
warmth, the exciting sounds and comforting smells of the 
little bathroom. At first she couldn’t see Eustace; the swirls of 
luminous vapour hid him; then they parted and disclosed him, 
sitting on the white curved edge of the bath with his back to 
the water and his legs bare to the knee, above which his 
combinations and his knickerbockers had been neatly folded 
back, no doubt by Minney’s practised hand. 

‘Oh, there you are, Hilda!’ he exclaimed. ‘Isn’t it absolutely 
spiffing! The water’s quite boiling. I only turned it on when 
you came in. I wish it was as hot as boiling oil—boiling water 
isn’t, you know.’ 

‘How much mustard did you put in?’ asked Hilda. 

‘Half a tin. Minney said she couldn’t spare any more.’ 

‘Well, turn round and put your feet in,’ Hilda said. 
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“Yes. Do you think I ought to take off my knickers, too? 
You see I only got wet as far as my ankles. I should have to 
take off my combinations.’ 

Hilda considered. ‘I don’t think you need this time.’ 

Eustace swivelled round and tested the water with his toe. 

‘Ooo!’ 

‘Come on, be brave.’ 

“Yes, but you must put your feet in too. It won’t be half the 
fun if you don’t. Besides, you said you would, Hilda.’ In his 
anxiety to share the experience with her he turned round 
again. ‘Please! You got much wetter than I did.’ 

‘I got warm running. Besides, it’s only salt water. Salt water 
doesn’t give you a cold.’ 

‘Oh, but my water was salt, too.’ 

“You’re different,’ said Hilda. Then, seeing the look of acute 
disappointment on his face, she added: ‘Well, just to please you.’ 

Eustace wriggled delightedly and, as far as he dared, 
bounced up and down on the bath edge. 

“Take off your shoes and stockings, then.’ It was delicious to 
give Hilda orders. Standing stork-like, first on one foot, then 
on the other, Hilda obeyed. 

‘Now come and sit by me. It isn’t very safe, take care you 
don’t lose your balance.’ 

Soon they were sitting side by side, looking down into the 
water. The clouds of steam rising round them seemed to shut 
off the outside world. Eustace looked admiringly at Hilda’s 
long slim legs. 

‘I didn’t fill the bath any fuller,’ he said, in a low voice, 
‘because of the marks. It might be dangerous, you know.’ 

Hilda looked at the bluish chips in the enamel, which 
spattered the sides of the bath. Eustace’s superstitions about 
them, and his fears of submerging them, were well known to her. 

‘They won’t let you do that at school,’ she said. 

‘Oh, there won’t be any spots at school. A new system of 
plumbing and sanitarization was installed last year. The 
prospectus said so. That would mean new baths, of course. 
New baths don’t have spots. Your school may be the same, 
only the prospectus didn’t say so. I expect baths don’t matter 
so much for girls.’ 
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‘Why not?’ 

‘They’re cleaner, anyway. Besides, they wash.’ Eustace 
thought of washing and having a bath as two quite different, 
almost unconnected things. ‘And I don’t suppose they’ll let us 
put our feet in mustard and water.’ 

‘Why not?’ repeated Hilda. 

‘Oh, to harden us, you know. Boys have to be hard. If they 
did, it would be for a punishment, not fun like this. . . . Just 
put your toe in, Hilda.’ 

Hilda flicked the water with her toe, far enough to start a 
ripple, and then withdrew it. 

‘It’s still a bit hot. Let’s wait a minute.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Eustace. ‘It would spoil everything if we turned on 
the cold water.’ 

They sat for a moment in silence. Eustace examined Hilda’s 
toes. They were really as pretty as fingers. His own were 
stunted and shapeless, meant to be decently covered. 

‘Now, both together!’ he cried. 

In went their feet. The concerted splash was magnificent, 
but the agony was almost unbearable. 

‘Put your arm round me, Hilda!’ 

‘Then you put yours round me, Eustace!’ 

As they clung together their feet turned scarlet, and the red 
dye ran up far above the water-level almost to their knees. But 
they did not move, and slowly the pain began to turn into 
another feeling, a smart still, but wholly blissful. 

‘Isn’t it wonderful?’ cried Eustace. ‘I could never have felt 
it without you!’ 

Hilda said nothing, and soon they were swishing their feet to 
and fro in the cooling water. The supreme moment of trial and 
triumph had gone by; other thoughts, not connected with their 
ordeal, began to slide into Eustace’s mind. 

“Were you in time to do it?’ he asked. 

‘Do what?’ 

‘Well, what you were going to do when you left me on the 
sands.’ 

‘Oh, that,’ said Hilda indifferently. “Yes, I was just in time.’ . 
She thought a moment, and added: ‘But don’t ask me what it 
was, because I shan’t ever tell you.’ 
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POEM 
HYMN 
(FROM THE BOHEMIAN) 
by H. D. 


Of unguent in a jar, 
We may ensample myrrh; 


So were his fragrance stored, 
Sealed up, compact, secure, 


In flawless alabaster, 
But for the spear; 


This is the wound of grace, 
This is the nesting-place 


Of the white dove, 
This is the wound of love; 


The spear opened for us 
The rose of purple fire, 


The rose of iciest breath, 
White rose of death; 


The spear opened for us 
The narrow way 


Into the dust, 
To the eternal day. 
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WOMAN stood outside the black-hasped door of the farm 

Greenmeadows, listening into the north. She stood very 
still, her neck rigid, her chin a little lifted and aligned on her 
right shoulder. She had set down a bucket of swill before her; 
some liquid and boiled potato peel had splashed over her boots, 
but within the bucket the swill had lurched to rest under its 
mesh of odorous scum. 

It was the declining hour of afternoon, with a first paleness 
infusing the high blue sky, and brown shadow standing against 
the back wall of the house. To her left, on the south side of the 
valley, the ground billowed up in soft timbered rises, with fields 
of grass and green oats stitched in amongst them. Northwards 
was a flat and luscious river bottom extending almost a mile to 
hills that were taller but no less cushioned with oak and ash 
and rowan. The river flowed sluggish and unseen in its sunken 
channel, bridged only at the lower Fonlas meadow. Fonlas 
itself, the great stone house, lay back against a crescent of 
elms, whence its masters had surveyed and controlled the 
valley for five generations. Her brother Job was up there now, 
for some of the elms had perished in the bole and were to be 
felled, and with him was her grandson, the five-year-old 
Wyndham. The boy’s mother must be at this moment coming 
home by way of the bridge. In the long field further down the 
river the red-and-white Fonlas herd would be starring the rich 
grass; she knew exactly where they were though she could not 
see them from Greenmeadows. Fonlas Pride, the huge swinging 
Fonlas bull, had for days been bellowing grossly from his fenced 
and wired padlock, but now he was down in the lower meadow. 
The listening woman was the only person in the valley to know 
this. She knew it because a short time earlier she had un-. 
twisted the wire and pulled the bolt and dragged back the gate 
which gave him his freedom. 
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She was listening hard. This moment, her blood told her, it 
must be. Now, oh now! 

A thrush’s song dripped from the nearest hawthorn. Her foot 
rasped on the dry earth. She put her hand to her mouth. Let it 
be now, God, she prayed. Let it be now! 

Then she: heard it, a screaming from the meadow. Scream 
upon scream, so baffled by the summer air that it might have 
been laughter or the crying of birds. And it seemed to her that 
she heard the roaring of the Fonlas bull. 

Time snapped. Now she heard only the thrush in the 
hawthorn, the jet and tumble of his notes, and her own heart 
sucking in her breast. Picking up the swill-bucket she carried it 
over to the sty and emptied it into the trough. Her hands were 
unsteady, and small dribs of swill spattered the yard behind 
her. She avoided setting foot on them as she went back to the 
house, set the bucket down carefully alongside the water butt, 
and stood for a moment listening in the direction of Fonlas. 
Was that the shouting of men? The corners of her mouth 
moved downwards, she caught her hands together; then she 
hurried into the house and closed the door behind her. 


I’m married, Mam, he had written, married to a girl in 
England. And from that first moment she knew her world in 
peril; knew it with a threefold jealousy and suspicion—as 
mother, her heart answering every impulse and sensation of his 
being; as peasant, frantic for the possession and transmission of 
her fields; as a remote and lonely woman, frightened of the 
stranger. She had long forgotten how to write more than her 
name, and it was her brother Job from the cottage past Fonlas 
who painfully set down her few sentences of inquiry and 
anxious caution. ‘Not very war-r-7m, is it, Esther?’ he had asked, 
rolling the adjective across the roof of his mouth. ‘Not quite the 
thing, p’raps. Shall I read it out now?’ She listened, coldly. 
‘It will do. And I can put my own name, thank you.’ 

He need never have been in the English Army at all. But 
he had gone off one afternoon, three months before the war 
started, and joined up with two other young labourers, friends 
of his. He came home, half-sheepish, half-defiant, smelling of 
beer, and felt the rough edge of her tongue even before he told 
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his news. ‘What’s here for me?’ he retorted. ‘Not a damned 
thing from one year’s end to the other, except a cow calving 
and a kids’ treat at Whitsun.’ ‘Your home is here, isn’t it? 
I’m here, aren’t I?’ ‘Aye,’ he agreed sullenly, ‘aye.’ And then, 
stupefyingly, ‘I’m clearing out, Mam. I’ve joined the army.’ 

How distant, how hostile, seemed England to her who had 
rarely ventured to the next county. And war, when it came, 
how frightening and unfair—her own son taken, the sons of her 
neighbours hard-rooted in their soil. London she’s from, he 
wrote; a Cockney girl. Her stomach sickened to hear it read. 
‘You'll like her, Mam. She don’t talk the way we do.’ ‘Wait 
and see,’ her brother advised her, worriedly. He saw the world, 
over at Fonlas. ‘I knew an Englishman once, a man I met 
where-would-it-be; he was all right, he was—as good as us any 
day. Don’t be hasty-thoughted, Esther.’ ‘And they called him 
Job!’ she said sharply, and frowned at his inoffensive grin. 

But when Luke came to Greenmeadows he came without his 
wife. Her suspicion leapt again. “But you didn’t ask her, Mam,’ 
he explained. ‘And the journey—her the way she is. There’ll be 
a baby, Mam, soon.’ ‘It can’t be that soon,’ she said, excited 
and angry. ‘You’ve only been married since autumn.’ He 
rubbed his hands in patience over his knees. ‘Look, Mam, the 
world’s changed. There’s this war on, and I’ll be going overseas 
any time now. Does it matter?’ ‘It always matters to be 
decent,’ she told him stubbornly. ‘But I’m not blaming you, 
Luke.’ It was what she had thought all along. ‘No, no, it’s not 
your fault.’ He stood up brusquely in the dark kitchen. ‘Don’t 
say it, Mam—whatever it is. She’s all right, is Addie. If there’s 
any blame, I'll take it, see? I love her, Mam. It’s my kid she’s 
having, and I’m happy about it. That’s all that matters.’ Then 
he smiled. ‘Don’t you want a grandson, Mam?’ ‘Yes,’ she said 
fiercely, ‘always I’ve wanted you to marry and have children— 
but here!’ 

Uncle Job was ready with the Fonlas trap early the next 
morning, to take him five miles to the railway station. A silver 
web of dew clung to the grass, the valley was smudged and 
hazed and so deadened that the coral-combed cock led his hens - 
in silence across the yard. ‘It’s good here,’ he said fondly before 
exile, ‘and when the war’s over I’Il come back for you, Mam.’ 
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His haversack was already bulging with food but she pressed 
a further package of her round cakes into his hand. ‘If she’ll let 
you. She’d never come to a place like this, Luke.’ ‘But she will, 
I tell you! And there’s one thing: if they start bombing London, 
she’s got to come here with the baby. I’ve told her, for the kid’s 
sake. Mam,’ he pleaded, ‘if she comes, her and the kid, will you 
be kind?’ She nodded, staring at the fidgeting Job. ‘That’s the 
one great thing you can do for me, Mam, because I’m going 
a long way off, for a long, long time.’ 

At his going there were tears of blood in her breast but her 
eyes were dry. It was only when the trap had disappeared that 
she cried quietly before turning to the day’s work, desolation 
a clawing thing inside her. Soon she heard of the birth of her 
first grandson, and then of Luke in Asia. “Be good to Addie,’ 
he wrote, ‘and our Wyndham. I’ve told them to come.’ 

Wyndham! He won her deep and selfish devotion from the 
moment she saw him. She had not loved even Luke more. 
“Yes,’ she said, seeing the green eyes, the soft clusters of brown 
hair, the long cheekbones, ‘he’s Luke’s boy all right.’ Her 
daughter-in-law stared, and went on staring at the iron-grey 
hair over the low forehead, the guarded eyes and severe mouth. 
She had not put on her best to meet them: let them take her 
as they found her, let them find her as she was, in her thready 
black blouse and rubbed black skirt, the stained black apron 
and the scratched black boots. ‘We are rough down here,’ she 
said, almost tauntingly; ‘this isn’t London, is it?’ She saw Addie 
glance away to the woodlands enclosing the valley, with 
mingled admiration and misgiving in“her pretty, silly face— 
Addie in her blue costume with the short skirt, the yellow scarf 
tied over her bleached and shiny hair, the shoes of imitation 
lizard skin, the thin stockings now bagging at the knees and 
ankles. Her skin was sweaty under the powder and her made- 
up eyelashes were stiffened as with alarm. ‘He’ll be safe here,’ 
said Esther, taking the child from her. ‘He'll be well looked 
after now.’ ‘It’s the bombs,’ said Addie, in mild protest. ‘He’s 
always had the best of everything.’ The child laughed merrily, 
gripping his grandmother’s forefinger, and with it her heart. 

She was a cheap and shiftless thing, that Addie, as she had 
guessed from the beginning. How Luke had come to marry 
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her—but there, that was only too clear. Useless about the 
farm, frightened if a goose hissed, each heifer was a bull to 
Addie. And soft—even the dog had his meal put out each day 
and straw set for him to lie on in the shed. And her clothes— 
‘That blouse,’ said Esther brutally one day, ‘the way it shows— 
with men about it’s not decent.’ ‘Men?’ asked Addie, flushing. 
‘Are there men about here?’ ‘There are eyes,’ said Esther, ‘and 
tongues.’ ‘Then that’s all,’ Addie cried. ‘What a crib! Not a 
pictures, not a wireless, we don’t even get a newspaper till it’s 
too late. I’m sick of it I am, sitting about knitting socks and 
mittens!’ ‘Only lazy people get bored. And why shouldn’t you 
knit socks and mittens for Luke?’ ‘He’s in Asia, Asia, Asia—-if 
you’ve ever heard of it. They don’t wear mittens in the jungle,’ 
said Addie scornfully. ‘And leave my clothes alone. They were 
good enough for Luke. My God,’ she burst out, ‘what wouldn’t 
I give for an evening in a pub and a talk and a glass of beer!’ 
‘There’s only one sort of wornan goes into a public,’ sneered 
Esther; ‘I’m learning fast.’ “There’s lots you could learn,’ said 
Addie heatedly, ‘and do yourself no harm. Isn’t a girl ever to 
have a bit of fun down here?’ Her words carried only one 
meaning for Esther: it was as she had all along thought, Addie 
talked like a streetwalker because she was one. Soon she could 
not remember when she had not known that Addie was 
bad. 

The cleavage that resulted in her mind was both deep and 
ugly. For the child all was love and worship; she doted on him; 
his wish was her law. And the little tyrant knew and enjoyed 
his power to the full. Mamgu he was calling her now, the soft 
Welsh for grandmother, and she was winning him to the 
language. When he hung at her skirts about the farm and she 
talked of tools and places and animals, it was the Welsh words 
she used. For the only time in her life she would leave the work 
to look after itself while she talked and taught till he thought 
more in Welsh than in English. ‘When your Dad comes home,’ 
she told him, ‘you'll be a proper little Cymro for him.’ All that 
was English, alien, tainted in him must be exorcized. And so 
Addie must sit many a trying hour without understanding his . 
prattle, and wonder from what secrets and confidences that 
slippery maddening tongue shut her out. ‘Talk in English, 
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can’t you?’ she cried, and when in mischief he refused she 
slapped him. He turned weeping to his Mamgu, and in her 
weak and foolish way Addie was frightened by what she saw 
in Esther’s face. And the grandmother was crooning in the 
unknown tongue: ‘When she beats him, when she frightens 
him, the dove, the darling, the mannikin, he will always come 
to his Mamgu who is good and kind and will protect him.’ 

At what point, and for what last reason, will hatred grow 
from dislike? Esther could not have said. ‘Why don’t you go 
back to London for a change?’ she asked one day during the 
second great bombing. ‘You are always grumbling about it 
here.’ ‘You think it safe?’ asked Addie. ‘Oh,’ said Esther, ‘if you 
are afraid!’ ‘Safe enough for Wyndham?’ Sarah stiffened. ‘Oh 
no! Wyndham must stay here, for his Dad’s sake.’ “Then so 
must I,’ said Addie spiritedly. ‘He doesn’t think less of me than 
the boy.’ But for days she was silent and moody. London! A bit 
of pleasure, even if there was danger, might be better than this 
dreary life among fields and cows and nothingness. The streets, 
the people, the pictures—she shut her eyes to see them. Christ, 
she groaned, I’m bored. You’d think they’d have a pictures or 
something in a wet place like this! And the old woman hating 
the sight and smell of her. But it’s life, she concluded perkily, 
and can’t go on for ever; better eat grass than have a headstone 
of jasper. She would stick it for Wyndham’s sake, and Luke’s, 
and to spite that old bitch his mother—but oh, it would have 
been nice! And so thought Esther, setting the dream behind 
her, it would have been nice just she and Wyndham at Green- 
meadows. For Wyndham belonged. He was bone of their bone 
now. The farm was freehold: when she went, Luke; when Luke 
went, Wyndham. But Addie? She hated her about the place, 
that slut who had trapped her Luke. The more cruel her 
unspoken words, the sweeter their taste on her tongue. 

The women spoke less and less together, which weighed the 
heavier on Addie, for Esther had always been a woman given 
to silences and brooding. In one thing only were they in league 
together: they let Luke guess at nothing of their true feelings 
for each other. ‘I’m glad, Mam,’ he wrote back, ‘that you and 
Addie are getting on fine. And our Wyndham can talk Welsh 
then! They call me Taffy in this mob. We’ve got you-know- 
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who just about taped by now, and believe me, dear Mam and 
Addie, I’ll be home sooner than you think.’ 

Luke home! She looked suspiciously at Addie who had read 
the letter to her. ‘Is that all it says? Doesn’t it say when?’ 
Addie shook her head. ‘Give me the letter!’ But Job read it out 
exactly the same. ‘When he comes home,’ said Esther, ‘all the 
place will be different.’ She drew her fingers along the stone 
wall. ‘A farm needs a man. He never ought to be in the Army. 
There’ll be a lot for him to do.’ 

‘He won’t be doing it,’ said Addie. 

Esther’s fingers were suddenly still. 

‘He won’t be doing it, I said. He won’t be staying here. 
We'll go back to London, the three of us. Greenmeadows! 
Who’d stay in a dead end like this unless they had to? Not me 
for one!’ She grew shrill with triumph and contempt. “You’ve 
got to be born to it to stick it. And even then Luke ran away.’ 

‘He didn’t run away! You little carrion!’ 

‘Go on,’ shrilled Addie, ‘call me names! Of course he ran 
away. And he will again. I’ll make him, and Wyndham and 
me, we'll go with him. Ill dance all that day,’ she cried. ‘Oh, 
life will be lovely then!’ 

Life, said Esther into her pillow that night, would be no 
better than death then. She rose silently and went to the other 
bedroom where Addie and the boy lay asleep. There was 
moonlight but the window was small, and she could no more 
than distinguish their shapes in the big bed and the little. She 
stood there till her feet were cold as stones, the long white folds 
of her nightgown stiff and still, and when she went back to her 
own room it was to pray at her bedside to God that Addie 
should never take Luke’s boy away from her. Even if it meant 
—but there was no need to put one’s thoughts in words to God. 
He knew, and would do what was right. 

It was in the summer following, almost four years since they 
had come to Greenmeadows, that vanity, good nature, and 
boredom dug a pit for Addie’s feet. She had been into the 
market town with Wyndham, and as she faced the weary walk 
home from the station was passed by a car whose driver - 
stopped and offered her a lift. He was a soldier with a scarred 
forehead, on leave from Normandy. He was recovering from 
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his wound. His home was at Maeshelig, ten miles away. He got 
all the petrol he wanted from the local farmers. ‘If you would 
like a drive round one afternoon,’ he said, and nodded at the 
drowsy boy, ‘bring him too. It will do him good.’ He was full 
of chaff and slang and laughter, and her spirits freshened to 
hear him. ‘Stop here,’ she told him, a quarter of a mile from 
Greenmeadows. ‘You'll come?’ he begged; ‘I’ve got another 
ten days.’ There could be no harm in it, and swiftly she nodded 
‘Here,’ she said, ‘at three. Just for an hour’s drive. But if I don’t 
turn up, please don’t call for me. Will you promise?’ His 
answering nod established a conspiracy between them. 

And now her life which had been so drab and tired tingled 
with excitement. On the third afternoon of their companion- 
ship this became a guilty ecstasy when he lay with her under 
the trees. She was lost at the first touch of his hands; her starved 
body craved the act of love, she flowered and glowed with that 
delicious relief. And later, walking home by way of the Fonlas 
bridge, ‘I have done no harm,’ she told herself. ‘We are young 
and lonely, and I love Luke just the same.’ She met him each 
afternoon thereafter, for the week that was left to him, and 
always by half-past five she was crossing the Fonlas bridge. 
‘Soon he may be killed,’ she said, ‘and I have given him what 
I could.’ And more frankly: ‘I was desperate to be loved. I was 
frozen inside me. Four years it’s been—and who can ever 
know?’ She felt sleek as a cat, and cunning as one. Esther had 
not once asked where she went of an afternoon; only too glad 
to be rid of her, she thought. And now that it was all over, and 
to-morrow he would be gone, she felt neither sorrow nor guilt 
nor regret. ‘It’s done me good,’ she said, patting her hair. 
‘I can stick the old bitch now till Luke comes home.’ How 
warm the sun was still, how brown and slow the water! The 
Fonlas bull was bellowing as usual, except that he sounded 
louder and nearer. ‘Poor old fellow,’ said Addie. ‘It’s not much 
fun being tied up, don’t I know it!’ Some shameless recollec- 
tion of the afternoon made her smile, stepping on to the bridge. 


I did not let her see that I knew anything, said the woman 
waiting inside the house. She thought she was deep, but I was 
deeper. The child talked to me, her own child, and so I knew. 
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Washing and ironing she was, bleach on her hair again, and 
her eyebrows skinny as a fowl’s—and the different look on her 
all the time. Sleek she was, contented as a cat. The house stank 
of her wickedness; it rose about her like a cloud of flies. But 
Esther could be as free of anger now as she was of pity. Soon 
they would be knocking at the door, and she would go out to 
them. It was wise to send little Wyndham up to his Uncle 
Job—she would always keep from him what was hard and 
ugly. Nothing would be too good for her grandson. And all 
that lovely future for Luke, for Wyndham, and for her. 

Now! She heard the rolling of trap wheels from the home 
field into the yard. Suddenly she was suffocating, there was no 
strength in her legs, and her bowels were dissolving within her. 
She was looking into the red-rimmed eyes and scarlet nostrils 
of the bull; his upcurved horns and pounding knees were into 
her; his breath was sweet and rotten as death. ‘Oh no,’ she 
whimpered. ‘Frighten her I meant. No more, before God!’ 
The door lurched open and her brother was there, looking in 
at her. ‘Esther,’ he said, his voice broken as his face, ‘Esther!’ 

She stood up and went outside the door. It lay there in the 
back of the trap where last she saw Luke, unexpectedly small 
under the white sheet. ‘He went down to meet his Mam at the 
bridge,’ Job was sobbing. ‘And I let him. Oh, why did I let 
him!’ 

‘The bull was free,’ said the man who led the pony. He 
held out his arms. ‘You mustn’t look. We heard his Mam 
screaming.’ 

Then Addie screamed again, tearing at the sheet which 
covered her son. ‘For Christ’s sake,’ said the man with the 
pony; ‘For Christ’s sake!’ He looked to them for help, and Job 
ran forward and caught at Addie’s shoulders. ‘Esther,’ he 
pleaded; ‘please help!’ But the older woman, her face grey as 
ashes, tottered into the house, and in the first ring of silence 
they heard the weaker scream of the thrusting bolt which shut 
her cowering from them. 
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IN THE HIGH STREET, 


EDINBURGH 


by Maurice Linpsay 


Warriston’s Close, Halkerston’s Wynd! 


Crookit and cramped, dim, drauky, blind... . 


Juttan tenements, lair on lair, 
cuttan the lift tae a narrow gair; 


glaur, mair auld nor the stanes themsels, 
gether’t in dubs roun coort-yaird wells; 


claes-airms clawan the heicher air, 
tatter’t bit cleedins loupan there; 


doorweys’ and drains’ ill-tastit smells, 
bluntan as tane wi tither mells; 


baillies and lawyers hurryan doun 
the Castle grunds tae the newer toun; 


rattle o buses, clatter o caurs, 
hurlan o shoppers hame frae bazaars; 


howfs packit oot wi waly dugs, 
grandfaither clocks, maps, brooches, jugs; 


pubs whaur a rauchle, frienly stour 
swirls thru the bricht-lit, steaman door; 


auld wives skreichan at shilpit weans, 
rickets and history in their banes; 


the fierce-lik edge o wir Lallans leid 
flicked roun a flytit guid-man’s heid; 
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wemen, aulder nor their years, 
loungan on hopeless, worn-oot leers; 


Ramsay, Fergusson, Mary, Knox, 
thocht less o noo than fear o the pox; 


ilk gutter fu o floatan grime, 
the nameless fit-steps washed frae Time. 


Warriston’s Close, Halkerston’s Wynd! 
Crookit and cramped, dim, drauky, blind... . 


Fegs, and you’re gey romantic places 
for thae wha ainly pree you’re faces! 


waly dug = china dog. 
shilpit = shrunken. 


AT JOHN GALT’S GRAVE 
‘A living man upon a deid man thinks —MacDiarmid 


by Maurice LInpsay 


The hills, the sunshein and the shaddows meet 

on this lown grave, abune a smeiky toun, 

whaur hap’t wi thochts o your prood Scottish virr, 
a livan wi a deid hert wuld commune. 


Nae claggie yirth nor gawpan wecht o stane 

can come atween your eident saul and mine, 

for thru the years growen owre you, still I share 

the things that maittered maist tae you, lang syne— 


your luve o pawky carles, slee lawyer chiels, 

braw leddies, strappin loons and suacy jauds: 

your preein o their nervous Lallan tongue, 

and aa the sklentan glisks its music hauds! 
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But suddenly oor silence faas apairt— 

shrill shipyaird whussles blaw, and hooters wail; 
and oot intae the narrow, clorty streets 

a hunnert thoosan jostlan workers skail 


wha’ve never heard o you, asleep up here, 
wha, gin they kennt your pouer, wuldnae care 
for ony o the lithe and subtle straiks 

you used tae lay the Scottish psyche bare. 


And I, as faur removed frae them as you, 
dour wycelik figure, are frae me, begin 
tae feel thon airn claith o laneliness 

you wore aboot you lik a second skin. 


lown = quiet. skail = disperse. 
eident = eager. hap’t = wrapped. 
glisks = glimpses. 


POEM 
by T. H. Jones 


Back to the loved sky and the humped hills, 

The night-infested woods, the fish-cold brooks, 
Pride of the fox and buzzard, all lonely terror 
Of empty winds over Wales. 

My fronded boyhood breaking like a tide 

Flung up all contraries, the five gay kingdoms 
Ofsense, and dominant as a cloud 

The obsolete map of chapels. 

God, a crabbed shepherd on a misty path 

Whistled a thunderclap of truth. 


The stammer of spring, the shout of summer 
Drowned my husked prayers in the colours 
Of time, and the jet of birth, the pain of growing, 
The accident of death. 
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And rascal girls in the spilled calm of winter 

In pews as warm as bed dreamed me to marriage. 
Under a grassblade on the hill’s lean rib 

I found the bastard grief. 

Bellmusic in the caverns of my sleep 

Hymned my dark hope. 


Orphaned by indolence and dreams, 
Bridehaunted in that scriptural enchantment, 
Lonely as priest or fox, I mouthed the seasons 
And mourned undying time. 

Lost in the quick and tangle of the groin 

The dance and horror grew; the spit of God 
Cracked the wild globe, his dirty tears 

Made sea and slime. 

I found the hangman’s tree, the livid prayer, 
The hot mercy of fear. 


Sighed breath and seed in the ominous weathers 
Sprouted in glory; in my green ruins 

I sang like the rain; and the cold dogs 

Of my fathers ran 

Howling in the graveyard of my heart. 

The careless charity of time 

Nailed me with silver to the four, crossed hills; 
A maggot murdered Eden. 

Bird-droppings on the secret withered grass 
Signalled where comfort was. 


Rising like flower or the pressing bone 
I broke and bloodied the holy circle, 
And ran to the far, complaining seas 
With a cloud round my head. 
Now it is a long cry and a hard voyage 
To that inheritance, that lost revolt, 
The bell and candle in the fathered dark 
Showing the tree of the dead. 
Alone like a priest or fox on the stubborn hills 
I recall a child in Wales. 
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THE BOAT. L. P. Harriey. Putnam. res. 6d. 

MEN OF STONES. Rex Warner. Bodley Head. gs. 6d. 

ON A DARK NIGHT. AntHony West. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. ros. 6d. 

THE DIPLOMAT. James ALtprince. Bodley Head. res. 6d. 

PRETEND I AM A STRANGER. Jack Aistrop. Dennis 

Dobson. tos. 6d. 

AND SOMBRE THE VALLEYS. Hannan Cross. Andrew 

Dakers. ros. 6d. 

Ir might well, in 1941, have been refreshing to read a novel 
set in the same year in which the main point is that a repressed 
bachelor is troubled about whether he should be allowed to 
row on a river in which the fishing is preserved. But to-day 
this charming vision of events during what is known as 
England’s finest hour, or thereabouts, does on occasion seem 
to wear a little thin. Mr. Hartley’s novel is, of course, beauti- 
fully written, with some very discreet satire and much sensitive 
observation of character. But as a whole it seems unnecessarily 
dilute; shortened, tauter, and with fewer divagations it would 
still have been a highly cultivated novel; but also, one cannot 
help feeling, a better one. At the beginning of the novel some 
of the characters are introduced by letters they are supposed 
to have written: Mr. Hartley does this so well that it is almost 
a disappointment to find that he is not going to pursue the 
good old method of composing a whole novel in the form of 
correspondence. How delightful it would indeed be to receive 
such lines as these through the post: 

‘I thought your letter was a little wistful. Village life is a 
habit you can’t easily acquire if you’re not born to it—you 
may so easily magnify differences and quarrels which are 
really only ripples on the surface—signs that the sap is rising. 
It’s all so sound, really, the instinct that makes English people 
of that kind apparently so critical and hard on each other: it 
means they are keeping each other up to the mark, it’s the 
opposite of decadence, and some of it is so enjoyable! I 
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wouldn’t miss the little upsets we sometimes have here for the 
world. In the end they bring out everyone’s essential niceness, 
which is somehow inseparable from the instinct to make a 
scene. I don’t always try to pour oil; it makes them think you 
superior, and even inhuman, if you never take their squabbles 
seriously or take sides. But I’m afraid I’m a born partisan; I 
could never agree that one becomes less oneself by fighting for 
something that one loves—to me, that is the most the self can 
aspire to, the height of self-hood, I might say.’ 

It is a little difficult for novelists like Mr. Rex Warner, who 
before the war derived their inspiration from the conflict 
between totalitarianism and the individual, to adapt them- 
selves to the more confused issues of the present day. But in 
Men of Stones, Mr. Warner has found a Mediterranean island 
which serves his purpose since it has a castle, and this has 
been turned into a prison. Here the most complicated issues 
are discussed and, as in his earlier books, Mr. Warner fluctu- 
ates with extreme skill between allegory and straightforward 
narrative of events, and also displays at moments the most 
striking power of imagination. It is always a little uncomfort- 
able to have to confess at the end of books like this, when one 
has enjoyed many of the incidents and has often had a violent 
curiosity aroused, that one is left without any precise 
notion of what it is all about. It was so with The Wild Goose 
Chase, though one hardly liked to say so, and it is so with this 
novel. But then this literature of enigma has become a 
recognized art form, and it would be foolish to do more than 
murmur slightly at the not altogether pleasing effect it some- 
times has on one’s brain. 

Mr. Anthony West, who until recently was known as an 
essayist rather than as a novelist, would no doubt be among the 
first to admit that the essay has one great advantage over the 
novel in that it enables a writer to escape from the many 
embarrassments to which a larger work usually exposes him. 
But be that as it may, Mr. West, in his first novel, On a Dark 
Night, has not hesitated to face the long train of conse- 
quences which inevitably follows any argument about man’s 
moral responsibility. The argument is mainly conducted by 
two characters, a British lawyer, who has committed suicide 
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after taking part in the prosecution of war criminals, and a 
German general whom the lawyer has helped to condemn. 
They exchange their opinions as soon as they meet in Hell. 
‘Hell,’ according to the author, ‘is contemporary, and always 
mirrors the time and its predominant anxieties.’ The im- 
mediate past is described in the lives of the various characters 
assembled round these two men, and though occasionally the 
British lawyer is clearly seen as a man caught in the world of 
falsehood and delusion, most of the characters fail to emerge 
as men and women in whom one can believe. The fault lies 
perhaps in the author’s approach to his subject; there is, for 
instance, throughout the entire work an unvaried elevation of 
the intellectual eye, an eye which misses more often than not 
the innermost recesses of the human heart. It is, however, 
Mr. West’s first novel, and as such it is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. 

The unethical behaviour of diplomats is an obvious target 
for the satirist, but Mr. James Aldridge is more of an idealist 
then a satirist, and because of this his description of inter- 
national relations in Moscow and Iraq reads more like an 
exposition of contrasting political ideologies than a withering 
denunciation of political methods in general. The scene in 
Moscow a year or two after the end of the war is well drawn, 
though there are times when Mr. Aldridge falls into the 
journalist’s habit of blurring his vision by concentrating on 
some unessential detail. “The Diplomat’ of Mr. Aldridge’s 
novel is a Lord Essex, a special envoy entrusted by the British 
Foreign Office with the task of discovering what Russia 
means to do with Iraq. With him he has brought a scientist 
from the India Office, an authority on the affairs of Iraq, but 
a nincompoop it seems in almost every other respect. ‘To make 
matters more difficult, both Lord Essex and the scientist 
wish to marry a young lady of high birth, and naturally 
enough she becomes the commonplace pivot on which the 
domestic and diplomatic worlds are made to turn. What is 
genuinely good in the book is the author’s description of life 
in Kurdistan. 

In Pretend I am a Stranger, Mr. Jack Aistrop examines the 
thoughts and behaviour of a young man whose sense of fear 
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leads him to imagine that he has betrayed his comrades during 
the invasion of France. The story is told largely in the first 
person, and though there is a great deal of documentary detail, 
the emotional fervour of the protagonist is apt to suspend 
belief in the integrity of the author’s portrait. The young man’s 
upbringing in the squalid quarters of King’s Cross is well 
described, so well described in fact that the reader is more 
than ready to sympathize with any weaknesses that may arise 
in the course of his life. Here and there Mr. Aistrop falls into 
a style of writing that is wearily familiar, but on the whole he 
succeeds in avoiding most of the well-worn phrases which 
have become so much a part of this kind of novel. 

The struggle of the Albigenses against the oppression of the 
State and the Church is a subject on which Mrs. Hannah 
Closs is evidently something of an authority. In a foreword to 
High Are the Mountains, the first novel in which she introduced 
the first phase of the Albigensian Crusade, Mrs. Closs warned 
her readers not to expect exactitude or archeological and 
historical detail, since she believed that the imagination could 
create a more living truth than close adherence to frag- 
mentary facts. And certainly in that book and in its sequel, 
And Sombre the Valleys, there is little reason to quarrel with her 
on grounds of fact. Criticism, in fact, must be directed against 
the over-simplification of the issues involved and against the 
way in which Mrs. Closs has allowed her imagination to 
interrupt the flow of what surely should be a plain historical 
narrative. Her hero is Wolf, a. bastard of the great house of 
Foix, and much of the present story is concerned with the 
part he plays in the war against Simon de Montfort who 
comes to Toulouse from Carcassonne in pursuit of his enemy. 
The actual battles are effectively set before the reader, and 
though amidst the clash of arms it is at times difficult to 
remember the exact significance of the principal protagonists, 
the character of Wolf remains firmly lodged in the memory 
as a poet in search of a faith. Huan Bese 
BLACK ODYSSEY. Roi Ortiey. John Murray. 18s. . 
Mr. OTTLEY’s canvas is large. He has set out (he’s a Negro 
newspaperman) to write ‘a detailed history of the Negro’s ex- 
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periences in America from 1619 to 1945’. He calls this ‘a re- 
porter’s job’. His book consequently is not an orthodox 
history. It is built on anecdotes and personalities, ‘but only in 
so far as these illustrate the broad social and economic factors 
that have shaped the Negro’s personality.’ 

The first Negro to set foot on American soil was Anthony 
Johnson, who arrived at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1619. John- 
son, a name given to him by the English, was one of a group 
of Africans‘ whom the crew of an English privateer had 
captured aboard a Spanish frigate heading for the West 
Indies. The Jamestown settlement was then 12 years old. It 
had a population of about 1,200; men outnumbered women 
by four to one. When the newcomers arrived they were greeted 
with respect and described as ‘African Gentlemen’. Johnson 
and his companions were listed on the Colony’s rolls as 
servants (although for the period of their service they were in 
fact slaves) and put to work clearing the forest, growing rice 
and tobacco, etc. 

As Mr. Ottley puts it, the position which Negroes occupied 
in those days was ‘peculiar’. 


They had the right of petition, were tried in court, could receive 
wages, own real estate and import servants, both white and Negro. 
Free Negroes enjoyed social equality. To some extent there may 
have been race prejudice, but it does not seem to have affected their 
lives very much. Negroes were neither indentured servants nor 
chattel slaves. The bulk were held under a loose approximation 
of the indentureship system. Ownership was of labour, not person. 
Transfer of a Negro by sale was rare. 


Within a year or so Johnson ‘became a free man and married 
one Mary’. He somehow managed soon afterwards to accumu- 
late some money and imported five bond servants on whose 
head-rights he was granted 250 acres in Northampton 
County. Later, Johnson with a dozen or more African servants 
established on the Pungoteague River the first Negro-owned 
plantation. In 1653, he figured as the principal in a historic 
court case—the outcome of which not only marked the first 
judicial support given to slavery in a British colony. It gave 
Negroes the right to own slaves and made Johnson the first 
legal slaveholder in America. Elated with the decision, Johnson 
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then turned around and freed one of his Negro servants, 
Richard Johnson, and gave him enough money to get started 
in business. One year later Richard was able to import two 
white servants of his own, upon whose head-rights he received 
100 acres along the river. A third Johnson, Black John, owner 
of a 550-acre plantation nearby, had imported eleven persons, 
white and Negro; while Benjamin Dole, another ‘African 
Gentleman’, farmed 300 acres in Surrey County with six 
white and Negro bond servants. 

The Golden Age of the Negro slave-owner, however, was 
brief. ‘The shortage of white farm hands and the great expense 
of obtaining such workers in England, the supply there being 
by no means equal to the demand, were facts soon recognized: 
besides, shipping prices had driven up the cost of white 
servants.’ The Lords of Trade and Plantations in London then 
began toying with the idea of using Negro labour as a substi- 
tute. Thus, in 1662, the Company of Royal Adventurers was 
organized—‘optimistically incorporated for one thousand 
years’—to engage in the buying and selling of Negroes. To 
pave the way for the Company’s activities the Dutch and 
Swedish settlements on the Atlantic seaboard were attacked, 
and by the Peace of Breda, 1667, the conquest of the New 
Netherlands—now Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York 
—was confirmed. Five years later the Company of Royal 
Adventurers merged with ‘the infamous Africa Co. and, with 
the Crown’s consent, stifled the unprofitable traffic in white 
servants in favour of black ones’. 

In 1664 Maryland had legalized slavery, the first colony ta 
do so; yet most of the colonists, apprehensive concerning the 
effect upon their position as small farmers, objected to the 
introduction of hundreds of thousands of Negro slaves 
annually. But in spite of their protests (‘Every measure en- 
acted by the colonial legislatures to prohibit the slave trade 
was promptly abrogated by the Crown’) the traffic rolled on. 

The development by Jean Etienne Boré, a New Orleans 
creole, of a process for the manufacture of cane sugar and the 
invention by a Yankee, Eli Whitney,of a ‘saw-gin’ for separ- 
ating the tenacious green seeds from cotton also brought about | 
a fundamental revolution in the Negro’s position. ‘These twin 
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developments, beginning in 1795, created a prodigious demand 
for Negro slaves, made slavery far more profitable, and caused 
a decline in anti-slavery sentiment’. So that by 1850, John C. 
Calhoun, of South Carolina, could without fear of contradic- 
tion assert: ‘With us the two great divisions of society are not 
the rich and poor, but white and black; and all the former, 
the poor as well as the rich, belong to the upper classes.’ It’s a 
doctrine which haunts the South to-day. 

When Mr. Ottley says that the emergence of Frederick 
Douglass, a runaway slave and the dominant Negro figure in 
the abolitionist movement, afterwards U.S. Minister to Hayti, 
was no accident—there was a long line of ‘early Negro anti- 
slavery leaders’ behind him; or when in dealing with the after- 
math of the Civil War, Mr. Ottley says that the share-cropping 
system, now an unmitigated evil, ‘appeared at first glance to be 
a fair arrangement’—one cannot withhold from him (despite 
the modesty of his conviction regarding the task before him in 
Black Odyssey) credit for possessing a sound historical instinct. 
His book is a vigorous and exciting chronicle of the Negro’s 
struggle for complete integration into the life of ‘an America 
reaching out for the moral leadership of the world’. 

Eric WALROND 


NEW DAY. V. S. Rep. Heinemann. ras. 6d. 

Tuts is something more than a first novel. It is an event, 
literary and historical. New Day is the work of a young 
Jamaican, and the new day of the title refers to the era just 
beginning with the granting of the new Constitution. On the 
night before its proclamation an old man, who as a boy took 
part in the Morant Bay rising, thinks-back over his memories, 
and the train of events which led up to this culmination. The 
book thus not only offers a résumé of the recent history of 
Jamaica, but gives some idea of her people’s hopes for the 
future. It would have been of interest even had it been a bad 
novel. 

However, New Day can claim merit on literary grounds. 
The author translates history into human terms, and handles 
his story competently. The narrative often soars into poetry, 
and is lightened by flashes of observation. 
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For the West Indian reader at home or in exile it is, I would 
say, a long-awaited treat. Until now such literature as has 
come from the West Indies has carefully sieved the rich 
mixture of the islands, so that the foreigner would understand 
what he read, and yet not be deprived of what he was looking 
for—the tourist’s brew of piccaninnies and _ plantations, 
poinciana and pepperpot soup, duppies, barbecues, obeah and 
(lately) pocomania and calypsos. Mr. Reid is bolder. He hands 
out ackees, brawtas, supplejacks, shut-pans, oonoos, cerosees and 
calaloos as though they were familiar as eggs and bacon. 

This is quite all right for the Jamaican reader. He chuckles 
automatically at, say, the phrase ‘coco-macca stick’, full of 
evocative associations for him. But the stranger misses the 
point, and the writer does not explain it for him, directly or 
indirectly. A glossary in a book of this kind is a confession of 
failure. 

Mastery of the literary use of dialect is perhaps too much 
to ask of a first novel. It requires a delicate compromise 
between transliteration and emasculation—it is not the duty 
of the artist to set down words exactly as they are spoken, but 
he must preserve enough of the characteristic flavour and 
idiom of his people. Precious Bane brought this off admirably. 
New Day does not quite succeed. The quick-reading eye de- 
velops a nervous twitch after a few hundred pages studded 
with sentences such as ‘Is 1874 it’, and ‘Is remember I re- 
member...’ which do not in themselves convey any par- 
ticularly Jamaican atmosphere. The reviewer speaks as a 
Jamaican born and bred. 

This is something of a handicap to the book, naturally, for 
a novel which embraces the broad sweep of three or four 
generations must above all be easy to read. 

New Day’s defects are outweighed by its virtues, however. 
If there is too much in it that is esoteric; if the characters are 
a little insubstantial; if the author’s views on politics, history, 
and affairs in general seem a little naive at times; if the book 
as a whole seems unbalanced (the first part is all feeling, and 
the second and third parts seem rather arid and theoretical. 
in contrast); still, whatever its shortcomings, it has simplicity 
(marvellously untarnished by the meretricious sophistication 
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of a second-hand culture), life, beauty, and a coherent vision 
of history. It is an honest book, worth having written, and well 


worth reading. 
LuciLLE IREMONGER 


POEMS OF JOHN CLARE’S MADNESS. Edited by 

GEOFFREY Gricson. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 21s. 

To employ the language of the Stock Exchange, the poetry of 
Clare is having a boom. Combining the exact pastoral image 
with a lyrical impulse by no means earth-bound, the verse of 
this metrically erudite peasant is placed by the present editor 
above that of ‘the minor poets of his time. . . above his friend 
Darley, above the overrated Beddoes and the underrated 
Hood’. According to contemporary canons such a verdict 
seems orthodox and proper. 

‘Strangely enough,’ wrote Arthur Symons of the poems 
composed in Clare’s madness, ‘a new joy comes into his verse, 
as if at last he is at rest... he seems to accept nature now 
more easily .. . madness being, as it were, his security.” With 
this judgment Mr. Grigson would agree, but—critic of a 
more casual-minded generation—sets out to trace the origins 
of madness and its repercussions on the poet’s work. These 
former lay, he tells us, in Clare’s isolation and poverty, his 
forced removal from his early homestead, and his lingering 
love for another than his wife. The form which the poet’s 
insanity assumed is best described as schizophrenia. Life 
became strange and alien to him, as it had likewise become 
for Holderlin; and one of the symptoms from which he 
suffered was the physical idea and sensation of coldness. 
‘Nature,’ he wrote, ‘to me seems dead and her very pulse 
seems frozen to an icicle in the summer sun.’ This sinister 
refrigeration of his feelings is reflected also in his poem Child 
Harold, a vicarious confessional, which he wrote under the 
delusion of believing himself to be Byron: 


‘Life is to me a dream that never wakes: 

Night finds me on this lengthening road alone. 
Love is to me a thought that ever aches, 

A frost bound thought that freezes life to stone.’ 
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For many years the poet fought ‘to hold on to the central 
portion of his identity’, but little by little ‘love and nature 
were left without embodiment,’ love was left without nature, 
and then love itself was lost in Clare’s vision of eternity’. In 
1844, his visionary year, the anxious bonds of reality were 
snapped and his verse soared free in some half-dozen poems, 
as if the gravitational pull of a painful consciousness was 
broken. This was the phase, as Mr. Grigson tells us, in which 
Clare’s schizophrenic mind established its ‘metaphysical 
connections’—its lyrical relationship with absolute elements, 
its rare ecstatic synthesis of time and eternity: 


‘I lost earth’s joys, but felt the glow 
Of heaven’s flame abound in me, 
Till loveliness and I did grow 
The bard of immortality.’ 


For a while all his sanity was focussed in his verse; but this 
final sanctuary was slowly infected by the general disintegra- 
tion of his mind. Lurid images and harsh similitudes begin to 
play a more prominent role (the ‘dead-hued sky’ seems daubed 
with ‘sheep’s ointment’, and the sunset is like a red-hot mill- 
stone), till the process of interior destruction was completed, 
leaving only a repetitive lyrical gift alive. 

All who are in any way concerned with the just restitution 
of neglected talent will certainly concur with the present 
reviewer in expressing a vote of thanks to Mr. Grigson. 

DEREK STANFORD 


THE FOUR BRONTES. Lawrence and E. M. Hanson. 
Oxford University Press. 255. 
Opps and ends of Bronté material, hitherto undiscovered, 
are still turning up, but it is unlikely now that anything 
important will be added to the thousand-odd letters, the 
prolific juvenile manuscripts, and the other Bronté relics 
scattered over the world in private collections. Not only for 
this reason is a comprehensive life of this exceptional family 
a timely event, but also because, since the appearance in 1857 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté, writers with a strong 
flair for ingenious theorizing have offered many and various 
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clues to the ‘Bronté miracle’. Far from assisting the Bronté 
reader and student, these efforts have merely served the 
literary-scavenging section of the reading public—the con- 
sumers of ‘Brontéana’ whose main interest lies in Emily 
Bronté’s haircomb, Charlotte’s nightdress, or the name of 
Anne’s hypothetical lover. Other biographers, like the late 
Clement Shorter, have done true service to the subject by 
unobtrusively clearing away Mrs. Gaskell’s popular-novelist 
sentimentalizing ; and by impartially collating evidence 
surrounding the Bronté lives. 

It is a pity that Mr. and Mrs. Hanson have, in their attempt 
at comprehensiveness, relied on too many sources which 
cannot be credited with authority. Mary F. Robinson’s Emily 
Bronté is, for instance, quoted by them, although her volume 
has long been recognized as a questionable work. 

As a result of their indiscrimination in this respect, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hanson fail to fulfil their intentions, either of 
portraying the family in its unity or of outlining the separate 
members in their individuality. Amongst a mass of unco- 
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ordinated, and often conflicting opinion, Charlotte, the 
courageous, emotional, and complex woman, escapes us ; 
strange, unsociable Emily remains as aloof from these pages 
as she was from her friends; whilst Anne’s purposiveness 
and dignity are distorted into a pious mediocrity far removed 
from fact. Only when the authors themselves hazard a 
speculation (as when they deal with the Brontés’ prodigal 
brother, Branwell) do their findings compel conviction. 

The most valuable aspect of Bronté biography is that 
which bears directly on the genius which, thriving on extreme 
isolation and rigorous circumstance, resulted in the absorbing, 
powerful works by three Victorian parson’s daughters. The 
present authors devote a handsome amount of space to their 
exposition of the Bronté novels ; yet once more, their criticism 
does not fit into a pattern. ‘Emily’ we learn, ‘was primarily 
an intellectual writer.’ ; her style, we are told, was ‘matter- 
of fact’: a later paragraph informs us that ‘she uses words like 
the poet she is’ and that ‘her writing always has distinction.’ 

The preparation of this work has clearly involved an 
enormous amount of research and other scholastic pains; 
unfortunately, the acquisition of knowledge does not imply the 
power to assemble and impart it. The Bronté story is inherently 
exhilarating and dramatic with a strong undercurrent of 
tragedy; and though Mr. and Mrs. Hanson have been 
successful in simplifying many complications of the Bronté 
family history, they have sacrificed its principal charm. 


EvELYN M. SORENSEN 


NOTE 


The Norwegian issue is being prepared with the kind 
assistance of Dr. G. M. Gathorne-Hardy and Mr. Fredrik 
Wulfsberg, of the Royal Norwegian Embassy. It will include 
work by Arnulf Overland, Nordahl Grieg, Cora Sandel, 
Gunnar Larsen, Inger Hagerup, and will appear in May. 


R. H. 
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